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AN 

INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THE 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BOOK V! 

Op the Revenue op the Sovereign or 
Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the Expenses of the Sovereign qf CommonweaHh. 
Part^ Fi»st. 

Of the Expense of Defeifce. 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting 
the society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies, can he performed only by- 
means of a military force But the expense both of 
prephring this military force in time of peace, and 
of entploying it in' time ef ;war, is very different in 
the different states of society, in theMit^i^nt periods 
of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest 
state of society, such as we find it among the native 
tribes of North America, every man is a warrior as 
V0L4V. B 
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well as a hunter. Wheu he g«es to war, either to 
defend his society, or to revenge the injuries which 
have been done to it by other societies, he maintains 
himself by his own labour, in the same manner as 
when he lives at home. His society, for in this state 
of things there is properly neither sovereign nor 
commonwealth, is at no sort of expense, either to 
prepare 'him for the field, or to maintain him while 
he is in it. 

Among nations, of shepherds, a more advanced 
state of society, such as we find it among the Tartars 
and Arabs, every man is, in the same manner, a 
warrior. Such nations have cotnmonly no fixed 
habitation, but live, either in te ds, or in a sort of 
covered waggons which are easily transported from 
place to place. The whole tribe o» nation changes 
its»situation according to the different seasons of the 
year, as well as according to other accidents. When 
its herds and flocks haveoconsumed the forage of 
(jne nart of tht country, it removes to another, and 
from ttlht to a third. In the dry season, it comes 
down to the banks of the rivers; in the wet season, 
it retires to the upper country. When such a nation 
goes to war, the warriors will not trust their herds 
and flocks to the feeble defence of their old ipen, 
their women and children ; and their old men, their 
women and children, will hot be l^t behind without 
defence a.nd without subs^tehce. The whole nation, 
besides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even 
in time of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
Whether it marches as an atmy, of moves about as 
a company of herdsmen, the way of life is nearly the 
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same, though the object proposed by it be very dif¬ 
ferent. They all go to war together, therefore, and 
every one does as well as he can. Among the Tar¬ 
tars, even the women have been frequently known 
to engage in battle. Tf they conquer, whatever be¬ 
longs to the hostile tribe "is the recompense of the 
victory. But if they arc' vanquished, all is lost; and 
not only tlieir herds and flocks, but their women and 
children, become the boojty of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of those who survive the*action are 
obliged to submit to him for,^he sake of immediate 
subsistence. The rest are commonly dissipated and 
dispersed in the desert. 

The ordinary .lidh, (iie ordinary exercises of a 
Tartar or Arab,'prepare him sufficiently for war. 
Running, wres|ling, cudgel-playing, throwing the 
javelin, drawing the bow, &c., are the corngion 
pastimes of those whef live in the open air, and are 
all of them the images, of n(ar. When a Tartar or 
Arab actually goes to war, he is mgintained*by his 
own herds and flocks which he carries witfc..»Sfr37in 
the same manner as in peace. His chief or sove¬ 
reign, for those nationsf have all chiefs or sovereigns, 
is at no sort of expense in preparing him for the 
field; and when he is in it, the chance of plunder is 
the‘only pay which he either expects or requires. 

Arfi army of hunters fan seldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precarious subsistence 
which the chase affords ctnuld seldom allow a greater 
number to keefi together for any considerable time. 
An army of shepherdf, on the contrary, may some- 
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times amount to two or three hundred thousand. 
As long as nothing stops their progress* as long as 
they can go on from one district, of which they have 
consumed the forage, to another which is yet entire, 
there seems to be scarce any limit to the numter 
who can march on together. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to*the ci\iilized nations in 
their neighbourhood. A nation of shepherds may. 
Nothing can be more co»temptible than an Indian 
war in Nhrth America. Nothing, on the contrary, 
can be more dreadful than a Tartar invasion has 
frequently been in Asia. The judgment of Thucy¬ 
dides, that both Europe and Asia* could not resist 
the Scythians united, has been veimfied by the expe¬ 
rience of all ages. The inhabitantl of the extensive, 
but defenceless plains of Scythia Jr Tartary, have 
beyi frequently united under the dominion of the 
chief of some conquering horde or clan; and the 
havoc and devastatio» of Asia have always sig¬ 
nalized their union. The inhabitants of the inhos- 
pitafflS-iieserts of Arabia, the other great nation ot 
shepherds, have never been united but once; under 
Mahomet and his immediate successors. Their 
union, which was more the effect of religious en¬ 
thusiasm than of conquest, was signalized in the 
same manner.- If the hunting nations of Aiqerica 
should ever become shepherds, thei^- neighbou^iood 
would be much more dangerous to the European 
colonies than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, among 
those nations of husbandmen ;who have little foreign 
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commerce, anil no other manufactures but those 
coarse and .household ones which almost every pri¬ 
vate family prepares for its own use, every man, in 
the same manner, either is a warrior, or easily be- 
coiiies such. They wht) live by agriculture generally 
pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the^ seasons. The hardiness of 
their ordinary life prepares them for the fatjgues of 
war, to some of which tljeir necessary occupations 
bear a great analogy. The necessary occifpation of 
a ditcher prepares him to wor]j in the trenches, and 
to fortify a camp as well as to enclose a field. The 
ordinary pastime# of such husbandmen are the same 
as those of shephefdS, and are in the same manner 
the images of watf But as husbandmen have less 
leisure than shepherds, they are not so frequently 
employed in those pastimes. They are soldiers, Ipit 
soldiers not quite so mdbh master#of their exercise. 
Such as they are, howevej, it seldom costs the sove¬ 
reign or commonwealth any expense tq prepareHhem 
for the field. *- 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, 
supposes a settlement; •some sort of fixed habita¬ 
tion which cannot be abandoned without great loss. 
When a nation of mere hqsbandmen, therefore, goes 
to war, the whole people cannot take the field to- 
gethej. The old men, the women and children, at 
least,' must remsRn at.home to take care of the 
habitation. All the men of the military age, how- 
bver, may take the field, and, in small nations of 
this kind, have frequently done so. In every nation 

B 3 
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the men of the military age are supposed to amount 
to about a fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of 
.the people. If the campaign too should begin after 
seed-time, and end before harvest, both the husband¬ 
man and his principal labourers can be spared ftom 
the farm without much*Joss. He trusts that the 
work which must be done fh the njean time can be 
well enough executed by the old m^n, the women, 
and the children. He is «ot unwilling, therefore, to 
serve without pay during a short campaign, and it 
frequently costs the sovereign or commonwealth as 
little to maintain him in the field as to prepare him 
for it. The citizens of all the different states of 
ancient Greece seem to haive serijed in this manner 
till after the second Persian warj* and the people of 
Peloponnesus till after the Pelopoijnesian war. The 
Peloponnesians, Thucydides observes, generally left 
the field in the summer, and returned home to reap 
the harvest. The Romat^people under their kings, 
and during the first ages of the republic, served in 
tte'^Sftwe manner. It was not till the .siege of Veii, 
that they who stayed at home began to contribute 
something towards maintaining those who went to 
war. In the European monarchies, which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, both 
hftibre and for some time after the establishment of 
whet is properly called the feudal law, the^ great 
lords, with all their immediate dependents, used to 
serve the crown at their own expense. In the field, 
in the same manner as at home, ‘they maintained 
themselves by their own revenue, and not by any 
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stipend or pay which they received from the king 
u]X)n that particular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, two different 
causes contribute to render it altogether impossible 
that they who take the* field should maintain them¬ 
selves at their own ex[)ensg*. Those two causes are, 
the progress of m^anufactures, and the improvement 
in the art of war. 

Though a liusbaudman should be employed in ag 
expedition, provided it begins after seed-fime and 
ends before harvest, the interijiption of his business 
will not always occasion any considerable diminu¬ 
tion of his reveiAie. Without the intervention of 
his labour, nature #df5es kerself the greater part of 
the work which r^ains to be done. But the mo¬ 
ment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a 
weaver, for example, quits his workhouse, the soJe 
source of his revenue is tfompletely Sried up. Nature 
does nothing for him, he ^oes#ll for himself. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the poblic, 
as he has no revenue to maintain himself, h.,. must 
necessarily be maintained by the public. But in a 
country of which a grealfpart of the inhabitants are 
artificers and manufacturers, a great part of the 
people who go to war must be drawn from those 
classes, and must therefore be maintained by 'he 
publicias long as they are employed in its service- 

Wh'en the art of war too has gradually grown up 
to be a very intricate and complicated science, when 
the event of wsfr ceases to be determined, as in the 
fcrst ages of society, by a single irregular skirmish 
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or battle, but when the contest is generally spun out 
through s^eral different campaigns, etfch of which 
lasts during the greater part of the year, it becomes 
universally necessary that the public should main¬ 
tain those who serve the public in war, at least while 
they are employed in that service. Whatever in 
time of peace might be tbc ordinary occupation of 
those who go to war, so very tedious and expensive 
a service would otherwise be by far too heavy a 
burden upon them.^' After the second Persian war, 
accordingly, the armi(“,s of Athens seem to have been 
generally composed of mercenary troops, consisting, 
indeed, partly of citizens, but partly too of foreigners; 
and all of them equally hired ahd^mid at the expense 
of the state. From the time oi the siege of Veii, 
the armies of Rome received pay for tlneir service 
during the time which they remained in the field. 
Under the feudal governm'ents the military service 
both of the great lords gud of tbeiE immediate de- 
gen^nts was, after a certain p«iod, universally 
exenShged for a payment in money, which was em¬ 
ployed to maintain those who served in their stead. 

The number of those wRo can go to war, in pro¬ 
portion to the whole number of the people, is neces¬ 
sarily much smaller in a> civilized, than in a rude 
state of society. In a civilized society, as the soldiers 
are maintained altogether by the labour oS those 
who are not soldiers, the number of the former can 
never exceed what the latter can maintain, over and 
above maintaining, in a manner Suitable to tbei' 
respective stations, both themselves and the offisi. 
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officers of jrovernment, and law, whom they are 
obliged to niaintain. In the little agrarian states of 
ancient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the whole 
boc^' of the people considered themselves as soldiers, 
and would sometimes, it is said, take the field. 
Among the civilized nations of modem Europe, it is 
commonly computed tha't not more than one hun¬ 
dredth part of the inhabitants of any country" can be 
employed as soldiers, witRout ruin to the,country 
which pays the expense of their service. 

The expense of preparing ttie army for the field 
seems not to have become considerable in any 
nation, till long after, that of maintaining it in the 
field had devolvedj^entirely upon the sovereign or 
commonwealth. In all the different republics of 
ancient Greece, t« learn his military exercises was 
a necessary part of education impeded by the staffi 
upon every free citizen. In every city there seems 
to have been a public fields in \fhich, under tlie pro¬ 
tection of the public magistrate, the young people 
were taught their different exercises by different 
masters. In this very simple institution consisted 
the whole expense which any Grecian state seems 
ever to have been at, in preparing its citizens for 
war. In ancient Rome tits’exercises of the Campus 
Martins answered the same purpose with those of 
rtie Gynnasium ^ ancient Greece. IPmh’r the 
feudal governments, the" many public ordinances 
that the citizens of every district should practise 
Mchery, as well as several other military exercises, 
were intended for promoting- the same purpose, but 
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do not seem to have promoted it so well. Either 
from want of interest in the officers ehtrusted with 
the execution of those ordinances, or from some 
other cause, they appear tq have been univer>:ally 
neglected; and in the progress of all those govern¬ 
ments, military exercises seem to have gone gradu¬ 
ally into disuse among the great body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
during ,.tbe whole period of their existence, and 
under the feudal governments for a considerable 
time after their firsi, establishment, the trade of a 
soldier was not a separate, distinct trade, which con¬ 
stituted the sole or principal occupation of a parti¬ 
cular class of citizens. Every object of the state, 
whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation 
by which he gained his livelihood, considered him- 
Self, upon all prdinary occasions, as fit likewise to 
exercise the trade of a soldier, and upon pinny extra¬ 
ordinary occasions als bound to exercise it. 

The art war, however, as it is certainly the 
noblest of all arts, so in the progress of improvement 
it necessarily becomes on| of the most complicated 
among them. The state of the mechanical, as well 
as of some other arts, with which it is necessarily 
connected, determines th'e degree of perfection to 
which it is capable of being carried at any particular 
time. But in order to carry ^ to this d«^ree cf 
perfection, it is necessary that it should become the 
sole or principal occupation of a particular class of 
citizens, and the division of labour [employment J] 
is as necessary for the improvement of this, as of 
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every other art. Into other arts the division of 
labour [empfoyments] is naturally introduced by the 
prudence of individuals, who find that they promote 
the\ private interest better by confining themselves 
to a particular trade, than by exercising a great 
number. But it is the vrisdom of the state only 
which can render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade separate and distinct from all others. ' A pri¬ 
vate citizen, who in time ^f profound pea,ce, and 
without any particular encouragement from the 
public, should spend the greater part of his time 
in military exercises, might, no doubt, both improve 
himself very much in ,them, and amuse himself very 
well ; but he cert^ly would not promote his own 
interest. It is the wisdom of the state only which 
can render it for 'his interest to give up the greater 
part of his time to this^peculiar pfcupatioii: and 
states have not always had this wisdom, even when 
their drcumstances had b«com% such, tliat the pre¬ 
servation of their existence required thdt they should 
have it. 

A shepherd has a gresy. deal of leisure ; a hus¬ 
bandman, in the rude state of husbandry, has some; 
an artificer or manufacturer has none at all. The 
first may, without any losS^employ a great deal of 
his tim^ in martial exercises; the second may em¬ 
ploy Bojhe part of 4; but the last cannot employ a 
single hour in them without some loss, and his 
attention to his o^n interest naturally leads him to 
neglect them altogether. Those improvements in 
rfusbandry too, which the progress of arts and 
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manufactures necessarily introduces, leave the hus¬ 
bandman as little leisure as the artificer. Military 
exercises come to be as much neglected by the,in¬ 
habitants of the country ag by those of the town, 
and the great body of the people becomes altogether 
unwarlike. That wealth^,, at the same time, which 
always follows the improvements*of agriculture and 
manufactures, and which in reality is no more than 
the accumulated produce of those improvements, 
provokes the invasion of all their neighbours. An 
industrious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, 
is of all nations the most likely ta be attacked ; and 
unless the state takes some nevyjfneasures for the pub¬ 
lic defence, the natural habits Ojt' the people render 
them altogether incapable of defending themselves. 

In these circum.stances, there seem to be but two 
fiiethods by whjph the statg can make any tolerable 
provision for the public defence. 

It may either, firsr, byj means of a very rigorous 
police, and ift spite of the whole bent of the interest, 
genius and inclinations of the people, enforce the 
practice of military exerc^jes, and oblige either all 
the citizens of the military age, or a certain number 
of them, to join in some measure the trade of a sol¬ 
dier to whatever other trade or profession they may 
happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employing a. 
certain number of citizens' in the constant practice 
of military exercises, it may render the trade of a 
soldier a particular trade, separate and distinct from 
all others. 
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If the state has recourse to the first of those two 
expedients, Its military force is said to consist in a 
nulitiii; if to the second, it is said to consist in a 
st^ding army. The practice of military exercises 
is the sole or principal occupation of the soldiers of 
a standing army, and the maintenance or pay which 
the state affords them is the principal and ordinary 
fund of their subsistence. The practice of'military 
exercises is only the occ&ional occupation of the 
soldiers of a militia, and they derive the principal 
and ordinary fund of their subsistence from some 
other occupation. In a militia, the character of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradesman, predominates over 
that of the soldier; in a'standing army, that of the 
.soldier predominates over every other character ; 
and in this distinction seems to consist the essential 
difl’erence between those two difiyerent species 8t 
military force. 

Militias have been of soverifl different kind.s.^ In 
some countries the citizens destined Tor defending 
the state, seem to have been exercised only, without 
being, if I may say so, r^imented ; that is, without 
being divided into separate and distinct bodies of 
troops, each of which performed its exercises under 
its own proper and perm'Jftient officers. In the re¬ 
publics of ancient Greece and Rome, each citizen, 
•as lonj as he rermyned at home, seems to have prac¬ 
tised his exerci.ses either separately and indepen- 
.dently, or with such of his equals as he liked best; 
and not to have been attached to any particular 
^ody of troops till he was actually called upon to 
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take the field. In other countries, the militia has 
not only been exercised, but regimented.* In Eng¬ 
land, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every othpr 
country of modern Europe^ where any iraper®ct 
military force of this kind has been established, every 
militia-man is, even in time of peace, attached to a 
particular body of troops, which perform its exercises 
under its own proper and permanent officers. 

Before, the invention of- fire-arms, that army was 
superior in which tlie soldiers had, each individually, 
the greatest skill and*dexterity in the use of their 
arms. Strength and agility of Ijody were of the 
highest consequence, and commonly determined the 
fate of battles. But this skill ai^i dexterity in the 
use of their arms could be acquired only, in the 
same manner as fencing is at present, by practising, 
n8t in great bodies, but each man separately, in a 
particular school, under a particular master, or with 
his own particular eclhalsc,and companions. Since 
the invention'of fire-arms, strength and agility of 
body, or even extraordinary dexterity and skill in 
the use of arms, though they are far from being of 
no consequence, are, however, of less consequence. 
The natqre of the weapon, though it by no means 
puts the awkward upon a hitvel with the skilful, puts 
him more nearly so than he ever was before. All 
the dexterity and skill, it is supposed, whieh are« 
necessary for using it, can be well enough acquired 
by practising in great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to com¬ 
mand, are qualities which, in modern armies, arc 
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more importance towards determining the fate of 
battles, thaft the dexterity and skill of the soldiers 
ia the use of their arms. But the noise of fire-arms, 
tha smoke, and the iiwisible death to which every 
man feels himself every moment exposed, as soon 
as he comes within caniion-shot, and frequently a 
long time before the Hattie can be well said to be 
engaged, must render it very difficult to maintain 
any considerable degri'e f)f this regulari^, order, 
and prompt obedience, even in the beginning' of a 
modern battle. In an ancieiH battle there was no 
noise but what arpse from the human voice ; there 
was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of 
wounds or death^ Evei'y man, till some mortal 
weapon actually did approach him, saw clearly that 
no such weapon •was near him. In these circum¬ 
stances, and among troojjs who ha(^ some confidemfe 
in their own skill and dexterity in the use of their 
arms, it must have been » godfi deal less difficult to 
preserve some degree of regularity stnd order, not 
only in the beginning, but through the whole pro¬ 
gress of an ancient battle, and till one of the two 
armies was fairly defeateS. But the habits of regu¬ 
larity, Order, and prompt obedience to command, can 
be acquired only by troOps which are exercised in 
great tedies. 

' A ijhilitia, howler, in whatever maimer it may 
be either disciplined or exercised, must always be 
much inferior to^a well-disciplined and well-exercised 
standing army. 

' The soldiers who are exercised only once a week, 

c 2 
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or once a montii, can never be so expert in the use 
of their arms, as those who are exercised every day 
or every other day; and though this circumstaM;e 
may not be of so much consequence in modern/as 
it was in ancient times, yet the acknowledged supe¬ 
riority of the Prussian tropps, owing, it is said, very 
mucli to their superior expertness dn their exereise, 
may satisfy us that it is, even at this day, of very 
Gonsider 9 ,bIe consec^uence. 

The soldiers who are bound to obey their officer 
only once a week or once a month, and who ai-e at 
all other times at liberty to manage their own affairs 
their own way, without being in^aiiy respect account¬ 
able to him, can never be^ undeif^ the same awe in 
Ills presence, can never have the same disposition to 
ready obedience, with those whose whole life and 
dbnduct are ev^ry day directed by him, and who 
every day even rise and go to bed, or at least retire 
to their quarters, according to his orders. In what 
is called discipline, or in the habit of ready obedi¬ 
ence, a militia must always be still more inferior to 
a standing army, than it may sometimes be in what 
is called the manual exereise, or in the management 
and use of its arms. But in modern war the habit 
of ready and instant obedience is of much greater 
consequence tlian a considerable superiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the same^ chieftains whom 
they are accustomed to obey in peace, are by far the 
best. In respect for their officers, in the habit of 
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ready obedience, they approacii nearest to standinp; 
armies. The Highland militia, when it served uu- 
d^ its own chiefiains, had some advantage of the 
sarae kind. As the Highlanders, however, were not 
wandering, but stationary shepherds, as they had all 
a fixed habitation, and wese not, in peaceable times, 
accustomed to follow their chieftain from place, to 
j)lace; so in time of war they were less willing to 
follow him to any consideAble distance, or, to con¬ 
tinue for any long time in the Qeld. When they 
had acquired any booty they Rvere eager to return 
home, and his authority was seldom sufficient to 
detain them. In ^oint of obedience they were al¬ 
ways much iuferio^o whht is reported of the Tartars 
and Arabs. As the Highlanders too, from their 
stationary life, spend less of their time in the open 
air, they were always less accustqpied to military 
exercises, and were less expert in the use of their 
arms than the Tartars an4 Arffbs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, how¬ 
ever, which has served for several successive cam¬ 
paigns in the field, becomes in every respect a stand¬ 
ing army. The soldiers are every day exercised in 
the use of their arras, and, being constantly under 
the command of their officers, are habituated to the 
same prompt obedience which takes place in stand¬ 
ing allies. Whiy; they were before they took the 
field, is of little importance. They necessarily be¬ 
come in every respect a standing army, after they 
have passed a few campaigns in it. Should the 
Avar in America drag out through another camiraign, 

c 3 
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the Aineriean militia may become in every respect 
a matcii for that standing- army of which the valour 
ap]jeare<h hi the last war, at least not inferior to tb,at 
of the hardiest veterans of ijfance and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the history 
of all ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the 
irresistible superiority which a weU-regulated stand¬ 
ing army has over a militia. 

One of the first standing- armies of which we have 
ally distinct accoijht, in any well-authenticated his¬ 
tory, is that of Phili{) of Macedon. His frequent 
wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and 
some of the Greek cities in the neighbourfepod of 
Macedon, gradually formed his'Vroops, whicH^in the 
beginning were probably militia, to the exact disci¬ 
pline of a standing army, Wheii he was at peace, 
which he was very seldom, and never for any long 
time together, he was careful not to disband that 
army. Jt vanquisheil aiitVsubdued, after a long and 
violdut struggle, indeed, the gallant and well-exer¬ 
cised militias of the principal republics of ancient 
Greece; and afterwards, with very little struggle, 
the eft'eminate and ill-exercised militia of the great 
Persian empire. The fall of the Greek republics 
and of the Persian empir».iwas the efi'ect of the irre¬ 
sistible superiority which a standing army has over 
every sort of militia. It is the first great revolution 
in the affairs of mankind, of which history has pre¬ 
served any distinct or circumstantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent eleva¬ 
tion of Rome, is the second. All the varieties in 
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tlie fortune of those two famous republics may very 
well be accobnted for from the same cause. 

JFrom the end of the first to the bei^inning of the 
second Carthaginian w»r, the armies of Carthage 
were, continually in the field, and employed under 
three great generals, who succeeded one another in 
the command; Amilcaf, his son-in-law Asdrubal, 
and his son Annibal; first in chastising their own 
rebellious slaves, afterward# in subduing the revolted 
nations of Africa, and lastly, in conquering the 
great kingdom of Spain. The^army which Annibal 
led from Spain into Italy must necessarily, in those 
ditferent wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of'^standing army. The Romans, 
in the mean time, though they had not been alto¬ 
gether at peace, y«t they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of verygr^t consequence* 
and their military disciplme, it is generally said, was 
a good deal relaxed. Tl#e I^man armies which 
Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thrasymenus, and 
Cannse, were militia opposed to a standing army. 
This circumstance, it is probable, contributed more 
than any other to determine the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain had the "Kke superiority over the 
militia which the Romans sent to oppose it, and in 
m few ^ars, under^the command of his brother, the 
younger Asdrubal, exprfled them almost entirely 
from that country. 

Annibal was ill-supplied from home. The Roman 
#nilitia, being continually in the field, became in the 
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progress of the war a well-disciplined and well-exer¬ 
cised standing army; and the superiority of Anuibal 
grew every day less and less. Asdrubal judged it 
necessary to lead the whole* or almost the whole of 
the standing army which he commanded in Spain, 
to the assistance of his*,brother in Italy. In this 
march he is said to have been mioled by his guides; 
and in‘a country which he did not know, was sur¬ 
prised ^nd attacked by'Another standing army, in 
every respect eqijal or superior to his own, and was 
entirely defeated. 

When Asdrubal had left Sjjain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppose him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and subdued that mi¬ 
litia, and, in the course of the war, his own militia 
necessarily became a well-discipHned and well ex- 
l^rcised standin/y army. That standing army was 
afterwards carried to Africa, where it found nothing 
but a militia to oppAse it>f In order to defend Car¬ 
thage it beCkme necessary to recall the standing 
army of Annibal. The disheartened and frequently 
defeated African militia Joined it, and at the battle 
of Zama composed the greater part of the troops of 
Annibal. The event of that day determined the 
fate of the two rival repuWlies. 

From the end of the second Carthaginian war 
till the fall of the Itoman repiiblic, the iR'mies of 
Rome were in every respect stanejing armies. The 
standing army of Macedon made some resistance to 
their arms. In the height of their grandeur, it cost 
them two great wars, and three great battles, h' 
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subdue that little king^dora; of which the conquest 
would probaUly have been still more difficult, had it 
not» been for the cowardice of its last king. The 
militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient 
world, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made but 
a feeble resistance to the standing armies of Rome. 
The militias of s»me barbarous nations defended 
themselves much better. The Scythian or 'Tartar 
militia, which Mithridafes ^rew from the cpuntries 
north of the Euxine and Caspian seas, were the 
most formidable enemies whoifl the Romans had to 
encounter after thq, second Carthaginian war. The 
Parthian and Ger^j^n militias too were always re¬ 
spectable, and, upoij several occasions, gained very 
considerable advantages over the Roman armies. 
In general, however, and when the Roman armies 
were well commanded, they appeaf to have been 
very much superior; an3 if the Romans did not 
pursue the final conquest tithe? of Parthia or Ger¬ 
many, it was probably because they jddged, that it 
was not worth while to add those two barbarous 
countries to an empire wli^ch was already too large. 
The ancient Parthians appear to have been a nation 
of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have al¬ 
ways retained a good deaJT of the manners of their 
ancestors. The ancient Germans were, like the 
Scythiil^s or TartqfS, a nation of wandering shep¬ 
herds, who went to war uftder the same chiefs whom 
they were accustomed to follow in peace. Their 
militia was exactly of the same kind with that of 
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the Scythians or Tartars, from whom too they were 
probably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to relax the /dis¬ 
cipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme severity 
was, perhaps, one of those causes. In the days of 
their grandeur, when luo enemy appeared capable 
of opposing them, their heavy armour was laid aside 
as unnecessarily burdensome, their laborious exer¬ 
cises were neglected \s unnecessarily toilsome. 
Under the Ronwn emperors besides, the standing- 
armies of Rome, tHose particularly which guarded 
the German and Pannonian frontiers, became dan¬ 
gerous to their masters, against whom they used 
frequently to set up their ownegenerals. In order 
to render them less formidable, according to some 
authors, Dioclesian, according to others, Constan- 
*tine, first withdrew them from the frontier, where 
they had always before been encamped in great 
bodies, generally of *two *or three legions each, and 
dispersed them in small bodies through the differ¬ 
ent provincial towns, from whence they were scarce 
ever removed, but whejp it became necessary to 
repel an invasion. Small bodies of soldiers quar¬ 
tered in trading and manufacturing towns, and sel¬ 
dom removed from thosS quarters, became them¬ 
selves tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
The civil came to predominate over thebnilitapy 
character ; and the standing armies of Rome gra¬ 
dually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and 
undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the at- 
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tack of the German and Scythian militias, which 
soon afterwards invaded the Western empire. It 
waf^ only by hiring the „militia of some of those 
nations to appose to tli^t of others, that the em¬ 
perors were for some time able to defend them¬ 
selves. The fall of the Wesdern empire is the third 
great revolution in Ihe afihirs of mankind, of whiqh 
ancient history has preserved any distinct er cir¬ 
cumstantial account. It-vi4s brought about by the 
irresistible superiority which the “tpilitia of a bar¬ 
barous has over that of a civilized nation; which 
the militia of a nation of shepherds has over that 
of a nation of husbandmen, artificers, and manu¬ 
facturers. The vict^ies which have been gained 
by militias have generally been, not over standing 
armies, but over other militias, in exercise and dis¬ 
cipline inferior to themselves. Sucl^ were the vie-' 
tories which the Greek nSilitia gained over that, of 
the Persian empire ; and s»ch f*o were those which 
in later times the Swiss militia gained i»ver thaf of 
the Austrians and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who established tliemselves upon the ruins 
of the Western empire, continued for some time to 
be of the same kind in their new settlements, as it 
had been in their original country. It was a militia 
oil shepl^rds and husbandmen, which, in time of 
war, took the field under the command of the same 
chieftains' whom it was accustomed to obey in peace. 
It was, therefore, tolerably well exercised, and tole¬ 
rably well disciplined. As arts and industry ad- 
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vanced, however, the authority of the chieftains 
gradually decayed, and the great body'of the people 
had less time to spare for military exercises, l^th 
the discipline and the exertjse of the feudal militia, 
therefore, went gradually to ruin, and standing 
armies were gradually, introduced to supply the 
place of it. When the expedient of a standing 
array, besides, had once been adopted by one civil¬ 
ized nation, it became \iecessary that all its neigh¬ 
bours should follpw the example. They soon found 
that their safety depended upon their doing so, and 
that their own militia was altogether incapable of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing aflhy, though they may 
never have seen an enemy, yet have frequently ap¬ 
peared to possess all the couragei of veteran troops, 
■and, the very moment that they took tlie field, to 
have been fit to face the*- hardiest and most expe¬ 
rienced veterans. I« 17^6, when the Russian army 
matched into Poland, the valour of the Russian 
soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Prus- 
.sians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest and 
most experienced veteratis in Europe. The Rus¬ 
sian empire, however, had enjoyed a profound peace 
for near twenty years before, and could at that time 
have very few soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. 
When the Spanish war broke out in 1739, j^ngland 
had enjoyed a profound peace Ibr about eight and 
twenty years. The valour of her soldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by tha't long peace, was 
never more distinguished than in the attempt upqji 
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Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate 'war. In a long peace the generals, 
perhaps, may sometime’! forget their skill ; but, 
w'here a well-regulated* standing army has been 
kept up, the soldiers seem never to forget their 
valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence 
upon a militia, it is at all tijpes exposed to be con¬ 
quered by any barbarous nation .which happens to 
be in its neighbourhood. The frequent conquests 
of all the civilized countries in^sia by the Tartars, 
sufficiently demonstrates the natural superiority, 
which the militia ofyi barbarous has over that of a 
civilized nation. A well-regulated standing army 
is superior, to evejy militia. Such an army, as it 
can best be maiiftained by an opulent and clvil-^ 
ized nation, so it can aljjne defends such a nation 
against the invasion of a poor and barbarous neigh¬ 
bour. It is only by metns of a standing aiyny, 
therefore, that the civilization of any country can 
be perpetuated, or even preserved for any consi¬ 
derable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated stand¬ 
ing army that a civilized country can be defended; 
so it is only by means of it that a barbarous country 
can be suddenly and tolerably civilized. A stand¬ 
ing arm^ establishae, with an irresistible force, the 
law of the sovereign through the remotest provinces 
of the empire, and maintains some degree of regu¬ 
lar government in countries which could not other¬ 
wise admit of any. Whoever examines with at- 

D 
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tention the improvements which Peter the Great 
introduced into the Russian empire, will find that 
they almost all resolve ttemselves into the esta¬ 
blishment of a well-regulated standing army. It 
is the instrument which executes and maintains all 
his other regulations. That degree of order and 
internal peace, which that' empire has ever since 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influence of that 
army. 

Men of republican principles have been jealous 
of a standing army as dangerous to liberty. It 
certainly is so, wherever the interest of the general 
and that of the principal officers are not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the’ support of the constitu¬ 
tion of the state. The standing army of Cffisar 
destroyed the Roman republic. The standing army 
of Cromwell tipued the Long Parliament out of 
doors. But where the sovereign is himself the 
general, and the pr'mcip_l nobility and gentry of 
the country ihe chief officers of the army; where 
the military force is placed under the command 
of those who have the greatest interest in the sup¬ 
port of the civil authority, because they have them¬ 
selves the greatest share of that authority, a stand¬ 
ing army can never be dangerous to liberty. On 
the contrary, it may in some cases be favourable to 
liberty. The security which it gives to tl^ sove¬ 
reign renders unnecessary that troublesome jealousy, 
which, in some modem republics, seems to watch 
over the minutest actions, and to be at all times 
ready to disturb the peace of every citigen. Where 
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the security of the magistrate, though supported by 
the principal people of the country, is endangered 
hy every popular discontent; where a small tumult 
is capable of bringing >ahout in a few hour's a great 
revolution, the whole authority of government must 
be employed to suppress /nd punish every murmur 
and complaint against it. To a sovereign, on the 
contrary, who feels himself supported, not bnly by 
the natural aristocracy of t^e country, but b^ a well- 
regulated standing army, the rudest, the most ground¬ 
less, and the most licentious retnonstrances can give 
little disturbance. He can safely pardon or neglect 
them, and his consciousness of his own superiority 
naturally disposes .fiim to do so. That degree of 
liberty which ap|)roaches to licentiousness can be 
tolerated only in countries where the sovereign is 
secured by a well-regulated standing army. It is iii' 
such countries only that*the public safety does not 
require that the sovereign shftuld be trusted with 
any discretionary power for suppressing even the im¬ 
pertinent wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of 
defending the society from the violence and in¬ 
justice of other Independent societies, grows gra¬ 
dually more and more expensive, as the society 
advances in civilization. The military force of the 
eociety;,which origjinally cost the sovereign no ex¬ 
pense either in time of "peace or in time of war, 
must, in the progress of improvement, first be main¬ 
tained by him in time of war, and afterwards even 
^n time of peace. 

D 2 
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The great change introduced into the art of war 
by the Invention of fire-arms has enhanced still 
further both the expense exercising and diijpi- 
plining any particular nuniber of soldiers in time 
of peace, and that of employing them in time of 
war. Both their arms^and their ammunition are 
become more expensive. A musjcct is a more ex¬ 
pensive machine than a javelin or a bow and ar¬ 
rows ; a cannon or a hiortar, than a balista or a 
catapulta. The pbwder which is spent in a modern 
review, is lost ifrecowerably, and occasions a very con¬ 
siderable expense. The javelins and arrows which 
were thrown or shot in an ancient one, could easily 
be picked up again, and were 'besides of very little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are, not only 
much dearer, but much heavier ^machines than the 
balista or catagulta, and require a greater expense, 
not only to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As the«supegiority of the modern artil¬ 
lery, too, ov«r that of the ancients is very great, it 
has become much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fortify a town so as to 
resist, even for a few wefeks, the attack of that su¬ 
perior drtillery. In modern times, many different 
causes contribute to render the defence of the so¬ 
ciety more expensive. The unavoidable effects of 
the natural progress of improvement have^, in this 
respect, been a good deal enhanced by a great re¬ 
volution in the art of war, to which a mere acci¬ 
dent, the invention of gunpowder, seems to have 
given occasion. ^ 
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In modern war the jrreat expense of fire-arms 
(rives an evfdcnt advantage to the nation which 
can best afford that exprfise; and consequently, to 
an opulent and civilized,'over a poor and barbarous 
nation. In ancient times the opulent and civilized 
found it difficult to defend^ themselves against the 
poor and barbaroiw nations. In modern times the 
poor and barbarous find if difficulf to defend'them- 
selves against the opulent ^nd civilized. The in¬ 
vention of fire-arms, an inventiorv which at first 
sight appears to be so perniciou?, is certainly favour¬ 
able both to the pprinanency and to the extension 
of civilization. 


PART II. 

0/ the Expetife of Juxthc. 

The second duty of the so»erei§n, that of protect¬ 
ing, as far as possible, every member oP the society 
from the injustice or oppression of every other 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact 
administration of justice, requires two very differ¬ 
ent degrees of expense in the different periods of 
society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
jfToperty^ or at least, none that' exceeds the value of 
two or three days’ labour; so there is seldom any 
established magistrate, or any regular administra¬ 
tion of justice. Men who have no properly can 
injure one another only in their persons or repu- 
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tations. But when one man kills, wounds, beats, 
or defames another, though he to whom the injury 
is done suffers, he who does it receives no benefit. 
It is otherwise with the i^uries to property. The 
benefit of the person who does the injury is often 
equal to the loss of hin^who suffers it. Envy, ma¬ 
lice, or resentment, are the only passions which can 
prompt one man to injure another in his person or 
reputation. But the ^eater part of men are not 
very frequently Under the influence of those pas¬ 
sions ; and the very^worst men are so only occasion¬ 
ally. As their gratification too, how agreeable 
soever it may be to certain characters, is not'at¬ 
tended with any real or permhrient advantage, it is 
in the greater part of men commonly restrained by 
prudential considerations. Menfinay live together 
in society with some tolerable degree of security, 
though there is no civil rtiagistrate to protect them 
from the injustice »f tlipse passions. But avarice 
and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 
labour and the love of present ease and enjoyment, 
are the passions which prompt to invade property, 
passions much more st^dy in their operation, and 
much more universal in their influence. Where- 
ever there is great property, there is great inequa¬ 
lity. For one very rich man, there must be at least 
five hundred poor, and the affluence of _the few 
supposes the indigence of.the many. The affluence 
of the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who 
are often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his possessions. It is only under 
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the shelter of the civil magistrate that the owner of 
that valuable property, which is acquired by the 
laljour of many years, ly perhaps of many succes¬ 
sive generations, can sledp a single night in security. 
He is at all times surrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked, he can never ap¬ 
pease, and from wiiose injustice he can be protected 
only by the powerful arm of the civil magistrate 
continually held up to chaifise it. The acc^uisition 
of valuable and extensive property^ therefore, neces¬ 
sarily requires the establishm*ut of civil govern¬ 
ment. Where there is no property, or at least none 
that exceeds the value of two or three days’ labour, 
civil government is not so “necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain .subordination. 
But as the necesjity of civil government gradually 
grows up with the acquisition of valuable property, 
so the principal causes Vhieh naturally introduce 
subordination gradually grgw ufi with the growth of 
that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally intro¬ 
duce subordination, or which naturally, and antece¬ 
dent to any civil institutidh, give some men some 
superiority over the greater part of their brethren, 
seem to be four in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the 
iwperiorjty of personal qualifications, of strength, 
beauty, and agility of body ; of wisdom, and virtue, 
of prudence, justice, fortitude, and moderation of 
mind. The qualifications of the body, unless sup¬ 
ported by those of the mind, can give little authority 
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in any period of society. He is a very strong man, 
who by mere strength of body can forte two weak 
ones to obey him. The qualifications of the mkid 
can alone give very great anthority. They are, how¬ 
ever, invisible qualities; always disputable, and gene¬ 
rally disputed. No society, whether barbarous or 
civilized, has ever found it’convenient to settle the 
rules of precedency of ^aiik and subordination, ac¬ 
cording, to those invisible qualities, but according to 
something that is more plain and palpable. 

The second of thbse causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of age. An old ,man, provided his 
age is not so far advanced as ^tp give suspicion of 
dotage, is everywhere more respected than a young 
man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among 
nations of hunters, such as the native tribes of North 
America, age v* the sole foundation of rank and 
precedency. Among them, father is the appellation 
of a superior; brotlftr, of an equal; and son, of an 
inferior. Iif the most opulent and civilized nations, 
age regulates rank among those who are in every 
other respect equal; and among whom, therefore, 
there is nothing else to regulate it. Among brothers 
and among sisters, the eldest always takes place; 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, every 
thing which cannot be divided, but must go entire 
to one person, such as a title of,honour, is -in most 
cases given to the eldest. -Age is a plain and pal¬ 
pable quality which admits of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances is the 
superiOBty of fortune. The authority of riches. 
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however, though great in every age of society, is 
perhaps greatest in the rudest ages of society which 
admits of any considerabi/ inequality of fortune. A 
Tartar chief, the increase’of whose herds and ttocks 
is sufficient to maintain a thousand men, cannot 
well employ that'increase iw any other way than in 
maintaining a thousand men. The rude state of 
his society does not afford ^lim any manufactured 
produce, any trinkets or babies of any kipd, for 
which he can exchange that part of bis rude produce 
which is over and above his owif consumption. The 
thousand men whojn he thus maintains, depending 
entirely upon him for^ their subsistence, must both 
obey his orders in w^r, and'submit to his jurisdiction 
in peace. He is necessarily both their general and 
their judge, and h|s chieftainship is the necessary 
effect of the superiority of his fortune In an opu¬ 
lent and civilized society, a* man may possess a much 
greater fortune, and yet nob be 3ble to command a 
dozen of people. Though the produce <Jf his estate 
may be sufficient to maintain, and may perhaps actu¬ 
ally maintain, more than a thousand people, yet as 
those people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce any thing to any body 
but in exchange for an equivalent, there is scarce 
any body who considers himself as entirely dependent 
upon him, and his authority extends only over a few 
menial servants. The authority of fortune, however, 
is very great even in an opulent and civilized society. 
That it is much greater than that, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, has been the constant com- 
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plaint of every period of society which admitted of 
any considerable inequality of fortuhe. The first 
period of society, that of Amters, admits of no such 
inequality. Universal poverty establishes their uni¬ 
versal equality, and the superiority, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, hre the feeble, but the sole 
foundations of authority and subordination. There 
is therefore little or j^o authority or subordination 
in this period of soeilty. The second period of 
society, that of .shepherds, admits of very great in¬ 
equalities of fortunfe, and there is no period in which 
the superiority of fortune gives so great authority to 
those who possess it. Therq ^s no period accord¬ 
ingly in which authority 'and subordination ard more 
perfectly established. The authority of an Arabian 
scherif is very great; that of a I'artar khan altoge¬ 
ther despoticaj.. 

The fourth of those causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of birtht Superiority of birth sup¬ 
poses an ailcient superiority of fortune in the family 
of the person who claims it. All families are equally 
ancient; and the ancestors of the prince, though 
they may be better known, cannot well be more 
numerous than those of the beggar. Antiquity of 
family means every where the antiquity either of 
wealth, or of that greatness which is commonly 
either founded upon wealtl\, or ^accompanied with‘it. 
Upstart greatness is every where less respected than 
ancient greatness. The hatred of usurpers, the love 
of the family of an ancient monarch, are, in a great 
measure, founded upon the contempt which me,n 
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naturally have for the former, and upon their vene¬ 
ration for the •latter. As a military officer submits 
without reluctance to the iluthority of a superior by 
whom he ha.s always been commanded, but cannot 
bear that his inferior should be set over his head; 
.so men ea-sily submit to a family to whom they and 
their ancestors haw always submitted; but are 
fired with indignation when another family, in whom 
they had never acknowledgdtl any such supej'iority, 
assumes a dominion over them. , 

The distinction of birth, beings subsequent to the 
inequality of fortuq^e, can have no place in nations 
of hunters, among whom all men, being equal in 
fortune, must likewise be very nearly equal in birth. 
The son of a wise and brave man may, indeed, even 
among them, be s^newhat more respected than a 
man, of equal merit who has the mi|fortune to be 
the son of a fool, or a cowaVd. The difference, how¬ 
ever, will not be very great ^ andHhere never was, I 
believe, a great family in the world whdSe illustra¬ 
tion was entirely derived from the inheritance of 
wisdom and virtue. 

The distinction of birth nf>t only may, but always 
does take place among nations of shepherds. Such 
nations are always strangers to every sort of luxury, 
and great wealth can scarce ever be dissipated 
among them by improvident profusion. There are 
no nations accordingly who. abound more in families 
revered and honoured on account of their descent 
from a long race of great and illustrious ancestors ; 
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because there are no nations among whom wealth is 
likely to continue longer in the same flimiUes. 

Birth and fortune are *kvidently the two circum¬ 
stances which principally set one man above another. 
They are the two great sources of personal distinc¬ 
tion, and are therefor# the principal causes which 
naturally establish authority and stibordination among- 
men.' Among nations ^f shepherds both those causes 
operate with theif full 'force. Tlie great shepherd 
or herdsman, reflected on account of his great wealth, 
and of the great nifmber of those who depend upon 
him for subsistence, and revered..on account of the 
nobleness of his birth, and of, the immemorial anti¬ 
quity of his illustrious family, has a natural autho¬ 
rity over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of 
Ijis horde or clan. He can cofnmand the united 
force of a greater number of people than any of 
them. His military jwwer is greater than that of 
any of them. In fime 6f war they are all of them 
naturally disposed to muster themselves under his 
banner, rather than under that of any other person, 
and his birth and fortun^ thus naturally procure to 
him some sort of executive power. By commanding 
too the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them, he is best able to compel any one 
of them who may have injured another to compen¬ 
sate the wrong. He is the person, therefore, to 
whom all those who are too weak to defend them¬ 
selves naturally look up for protection. It is to him 
that they naturally complain of the injuries which 
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they imagine have been done to them, and his inter¬ 
position in such, cases is more easily submitted to, 
even by the person comjAained of, than that of any 
other person would be. His birth and fortune thus 
naturally procure him some sort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period 
of society, that the inequality of fortune first begins 
to take place, and introduceg among men a‘degree 
of authority and subordination which couId,not pos¬ 
sibly exist before. It thereby intjroduces some de¬ 
gree of that civil government Which is indispensably 
necessary for its qwn preservation: and it seems to 
do this naturally, anji even independent of the con¬ 
sideration of that necessity. The consideration of 
that necessity comes no doubt afterwards to contri¬ 
bute very much t\ maintain and secure that autho¬ 
rity and subordination. The rich, ip particular, are 
necessarily interested to support that order of things, 
which can alone secure *hem*in the possession of 
their own advantages. Men of inferior wealth com¬ 
bine to defend those of superior wealth in the pos¬ 
session of their property, in order that men of supe¬ 
rior wealth may combine ib defend them in the pos¬ 
session of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel that the security of their own herds 
and flocks depends upon the security of those of the 
great shepherd or Jierdsman; that the maintenance 
of their lesser authority, depends, upon that of his 
greater authority, and that upon their subordination 
to him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
^in subordination to them. They constitute a sort of 
vol4^-. £ 
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little nobility, who feel themselves interested to de¬ 
fend the property and to support the huthofity of 
their own little sovereign, iA order that he may be 
able to defend their property and to support their 
authority. Civil government, so far as it is insti¬ 
tuted for the security of property, is in reality insti¬ 
tuted for the defence of the rich«against the poor, 
or of those who have ^me property against those 
who ha\^ none at all. '■ 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, how¬ 
ever, far lioin being h cause of expense, was for a 
long time a source of revenue to hini. The persons 
who applied to him for justice,pygre always willing 
to pay for it, and a present never failed to accom¬ 
pany a petition. After the authority of the sove¬ 
reign too was thoroughly establnshed, the person 
found guilty, ov^r and above the satisfaction which 
he was obliged to make to the party, was likewise 
forced to pay an am^rcenfcnt to the sovereign. He 
had given trhuble, he had disturbed, he had broken 
the peace of his lord the king, and for those offences 
an ainercement was thought due. In the Tartar 
governments of Asia, in the governments of Europe 
v^ich were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the ad¬ 
ministration of justice was a considerable source of 
revenue, both to the sovereign, apd to all the lesse’r 
chiefs or lords who exercised under him any parti¬ 
cular jurisdiction, either over some particular tribe 
or clan, or over some particular territory or district. 
Originally both the sovereign and the inferior chie^ 
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used to exercise this jurisdMion Ift of^n persons. 

Afterwards <hey uxjirer^Uy, fomd it convenient to 
delegate it to some subsjStute, bailiff, or judge. This 
substitute^ however, was still obliged to account to 
his principal or constituent for tlie profits of the 
jurisdiction. Whoever reads the* instructions which 
were given to the fudges' of the circuit in the time 
of Henry II. will see clearly, that those judges were 
a sort of itinerant factor*, sent round the, country 
for the purpose of levying certain branches of the 
king’s revenue. In those da 5 »> the administration 
of justice, not onlj alforded a cerlaiir revenue to the 
sovereign, but to jiro^ure this revenue seems to have 
been one of the principal advantages which he jiro- 
posed to obtain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme otjmaking the administration of jus¬ 
tice subservient to the purposes of, revenue, could 
scarce fail to he producftive of several very gross 
abuses. The person, whosapplffed lor justice with a 
large present in his hand, was likely fO get some¬ 
thing morS than justice j while he, who applied for 
it with a small one, was likely to get something less. 
Justice too might frequently be delayed, in order 
that this present miglit be repeated. The amerce¬ 
ment, besides, of the person complained of, might 
frequently suggest a very strong reason for finding 
him in the wrong, gveu when lie had not really been 
so. That such abuses were far from being uncom¬ 
mon, the ancient history of every country in Europe 
bears witness. 

They are to be found in Tyrrel’s History of England.—A. 

E 2 
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When the sovereign or chief exercised his judicial 
authority in his own person, how mu6h soever he 
might abuse it, it must have been scarce possible to 
get any redress; because there could seldom be 
any body powerful enough to call him to account. 
When he exercised it by a bailiff, indeed, redress 
might sometimes be had. If it was for his own 
benefit only, that the^ bailiff had been guilty of an 
act of cinjustice, the sovereign himself might not 
always be unwilling to punish him, or to oblige him 
to repair the wrong.* But if it was for the benefit 
of his sovereign, if it was in ordar to make court to 
the person who appointed him,ai)d who might prefer 
him, that he had committed any act of oppression, 
redress would upon most occasions be as impossible 
as if the sovereign had committed it himself. In 
all barbarous governments, accordingly, in all those 
ancient governments of Europe in particular, which 
were founded upon^he reins of the Roman empire, 
the adminisfration of justice appears for a long time 
to have been extremely corrupt; far from being 
quite equal and impartial even under the best 
monarchs, and altogether profligate under the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign 
or chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman 
of the horde or clan, he is maintained in the same 
manner as any of his vassals or,subjects, by the in¬ 
crease of his own herds mr flocks. Among those 
nations of husbandmen who are but just come out 
of the shepherd state, and who are not much ad¬ 
vanced beyond that stale; sueh as the Greek trib|g 
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appear to have been about the time of the Trojan 
war, and our German and Scythian ancestors when 
they first settled upon tlii ruins of the Western Em¬ 
pire ; the sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, 
only the greatest landlord of the country, and is 
maintained, in the same nvinner as any other land¬ 
lord, by a revenue derived from his own private 
estate, or from what, in moc^rn Europe, was-called 
the demesne of the crodhi. His subjects, upon 
ordinary occasions, contribute noljiing to his sup¬ 
port, except when, in order ta protect them from 
the oppression of jome of their fellow-subjects, they 
stand in need of his authority. The presents which 
they make him upon such occasions, constitute the 
whole ordinary revenue, the whole of the emolu¬ 
ments which, excipt perhaps upon some very extra¬ 
ordinary emergencies, he derives frcjjn his dominion 
over them. When Agathemnon, in Homer, olFers 
to Achilles for his friemlship* the sovereignty of 
seven Greek cities, the sole advantage which" he 
mentions as likely to be derived from it, was, that 
the people would honour him with presents. As 
long as such presents, as* long as the emoluments 
of justice, or what may be called the fees of court, 
constituted in this manner -the whole ordinary re¬ 
venue which the sovereign derived from his sove- 
»eignty, it could i^ot well be expected, it could not 
even decently be proposed, that he should give them 
up altogether. It might, and it frequently was 
proposed, that he should regulate and ascertain 
them. But after they had been so regulated and 
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iscertained, how to hinder a person who was all- 
powerful from extending them beyond those regu¬ 
lations, was still very difHhult, not to say impossi¬ 
ble. During the continuance of this state of things, 
ihei«fore, the corruption of justice, naturally re¬ 
sulting. from the arbitrary and uncertain nature 
of . those presents, scarce a'dmitted of any effectual 
remedy. 

But when from di^Fertint causes, chiefly from the 
continually incr^'sing expense of defending the 
nation against the (invasion of other nations, the 
private estate of the sovereign Jiad become alto¬ 
gether insufficient for defraying the expense of the 
sovereignty; and when It had become necessary 
that the people should, for their own security, con¬ 
tribute towards this expense by |taxes of different 
hinds, it seems^to have been very commonly stipu¬ 
lated, that no . present for the administration of jus¬ 
tice should, under my pietence, be accepted either 
by file sovereign, or by his bailiffs and substitutes, 
the judges. Those presents, it seems to have been 
supposed, could more easily be abolished altogether, 
than effectually regulated and ascertained. Fixed 
salaries were appointed to the judges, which were 
supposed to compensate to them the loss of whatever 
might have been their share of the ancient emolu¬ 
ments of Justice; as the taxes more than compeiv 
sated to the sovereign the .loss o^ his. Justice was 
then said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality administered 
gratis in any country. Lawyers and attorneys, at 
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least, must always be paid by the parties; and if 
they were not, they would perform their duty still 
worse than they actuall]^ perform it. The fees 
annually paid to lawyers and attorneys amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the sala¬ 
ries of the judges. The ciiysumstance of those sala¬ 
ries being paid byw the cVown, can nowhere much 
diminish the necessary exjienge of a law-suit.- But 
it was not so much to diiRinish the expens^e, as to 
prevent thp corruption of Justice* ,that the judges 
were prohibited from receiving* any present or fee 
from the parties. ^ 

The office of jud^e js in itself so very honourable, 
that men are willing to accept of it, though accom¬ 
panied with very small emoluments. The inferior 
office of justice o^ peace, though attended with a 
good deal of trouble, and in most^ cases with no 
emoluments at all, is an bbject of ambition to the 
greater part of our country ^jentlemen. The salaries 
of all the different judges, high and lew, together 
with the whole expense of the administration and ex¬ 
ecution of justice, even where it is not managed with 
very good economy, makesf in any civilized country, 
but a very inconsiderable part of the whole expense 
of government. 

The whole expense of justice too might easily be 
defrayed by the fees of court ; and, without exposing 
the admfnistration of justice to any real hazard of 
corruption, the public revenue might thus be en¬ 
tirely discharged from a certain, though, perhaps, 
but a small encumbrance. It is difficult to regulate 
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the fees of court eflectually, where a person so pow¬ 
erful as the sovereig'n is to share in the\n,and to de¬ 
rive any considerable part'of his revenue from them. 
It is very easy, where the judge is the principal per- 
son who can reap any benefit from them. The law 
can very easily oblige the judge to respect the regu¬ 
lation, though it might not always be able to make 
the sovereign respect ,it. Where the fees of court 
arc precisely regulated "tind ascertained, where they 
are paid all at ,once, at a certain periqd of every 
process, into the Rands of a cashier or receiver, 
to be by him distributed in ccr/ain known projTor- 
tions among the dilFcrent judge!^ after the process is 
decided, and not till it is‘decided, there seems to be 
no more danger of corruption than where such fees 
are prohibited altogether. Thoee fees, without oc¬ 
casioning any considerable increase in the expense 
of a law-suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for 
defraying the whdie expense of justice. By not 
being paid'eo the judges till the process was deter¬ 
mined, they might be some incitement to the ddi- 
gence of the court in examining and deciding it. 
In courts which consistecl of a considerable number 
of judges, by proportioning the share of each judge 
to the number of hours and days wliich he had em¬ 
ployed in examining the process, either in the court 
or in a ^lommittee by order of ^the court, those fees 
might give some encouragement to the diligence of 
each particular judge. Public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes 
only'in consequence of their being performed, and 

* ^4 
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is proportioned to the diligence employed in per¬ 
forming them. In the different parliaments of 
France, the fees of court’ (called Epices and vaca¬ 
tions) constitute the far greater part of the emolu¬ 
ments of the judges. After all deductions are made, 
the neat salary paid by the ,crown to a counsellor or 
judge in the parliwient Of Toulouse, in rank and 
dignity the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres^ about 
six pounds eleven shillings sterling^ a year. About 
seven years ago that sum was'ir* the same place the 
ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. The 
distribution of those Apices too is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 
comfortable, though moderate, revenue by his office: 
an idle one gets Utile more than his salary. Those 
parliaments are perhaps, in many re|pects, not very 
convenient courts of justk'e j but they have never 
been accused; they seem «evei* even to have been 
suspected of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have been the 
principal support of the different courts of justice in 
England. Each court endeavoured to draw to itself 
as much business as it could, and was, upon that 
account, willing to take cognizance of many suits 
which were not originally intended to fall under its 
jurisdiction. The ^ourt of king's bench, instituted 
for the trial of criminal causes only, took cognizance 
of civil suits; the plaintiff pretending that the de¬ 
fendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty 
of some trespass or misdemeanor. The court of 
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exchequer, instituted for the levying of the king's 
revenue, and for enforcing the payment of such 
debts only as were duello the king, took cog'ui- 
zance of all other contract debts; the plaintiff al¬ 
leging that he could not pay the king, because the 
defendant would not ptiy him. Jn consequence of 
such fictions it came, iti many cases, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court they 
would^ choose to have Hheir cause tried; and each 
court endeavoui;ed, by superior dispatch and impar¬ 
tiality, to draw to kself as many causes as it could. 
The present admirable constitu^on of the courts of 
justice in England was, perhaps, originally, in a 
great measure, formed *by this emulation, which 
anciently took place between their respective judges; 
each judge endeavouring to giife, in his own court, 
tlie speediest ^nd most effectual remedy, which the 
law would admit, for evdry sort of injustice. Origi¬ 
nally the courts of faw gi^ve damages only for breach 
of* contract. The court of chancery, as a court of 
conscience, first took upon it to enforce the specific 
performance of agreements. When the breach of 
contract consisted in tl'ie non-payment of money, 
the damage sustained could be compensated in no 
other way than -by ordering payment, which was 
equivalent to a specific performance of the agree¬ 
ment. In such eases, therefoi;p, the remedy of (he 
courts of law was sufficient. It was not so in others. 
When the tenant sued his lord for having unjustly 
outed him of his lease, the damages which he re¬ 
covered were by no means equivalent to the po^ 
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session of the land. Sucli causes, therefore, for 
some time, wetit all to the pourt of chancery, to the 
no small loss of the courts of law. It was to draw 
back such causes to themselves that the courts of 
law are said to have invented the artificial and fic¬ 
titious writ of ejectment, the most effectual remedy 
for an unjust outer Or dispossession of land. 

A stamp daty upon the lav» proceedings of each 
particular court, to be levied by .that courti, and 
applied towards the maintenance of«the judges agfl 
other officers belonging to it, rrfiglit, in the same 
manner, afford a revenue sufficient for defraying 
the expense of the administration of justice, without 
bringing any burden upon the general revenue of 
the society. The judges indeed might, in this case, 
be under the tem^atioii of multiplying unneces¬ 
sarily the proceedings upon every cauie, in order to 
increase, as much as possible, the produce of such 
a stamp duty. It has beeif the custom in modern 
Europe to regulate, upon most occasions, the pay¬ 
ment of the attorneys and clerks of court, according 
to the number of j)ages whi^ch they had occasion to 
write ; the court, however, requiring that each page 
should contain so many lines, and each line so many 
words. In order to increase^ their payment, the 
attorneys and clerks have contrived to multiply 
w(trds beypnd all necessity, to the corruption of the 
law language of, I believe, every court of justice 
in Europe. A like temptation might perhaps 
occasion a like corruption in the form of law pro- 
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But whether the administration of justice be so 
contrived as to defray its (jwn expense,"or whether the 
judges be maintained by fixed salaries paid to them 
from some other fund, it does not seem necessary 
that the person or persons intrusted with the execu¬ 
tive power should be charged with the management 
of that fund, or witii the payment of those salaries. 
That fund might arise from the rent of landed es¬ 
tates, rthe management of each estate being in¬ 
trusted to the > particular court which was to be 
maintained by it. ‘That fund might arise even from 
the interest of a sum of money, the lending out of 
which might, in the same mapner, be intrusted to 
the court which was to be maintained by it. A 
part, though indeed but a small part, of the salary 
of the judges of the court of feession in Scotland, 
arises from tfee interest of a sum of money. The 
necessary instability of*^ such a fund seems, how- 
eyer, to render it* an ftnproper one for the main¬ 
tenance oV an institution which ought to last for 
ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the executive 
power seems originally to have arisen from the in¬ 
creasing business of the society, in consequence of 
its increasing improvement. The administration of 
justice became so laborious and so complicated 
a duty as to require the , undivided, attention 
of the persons to whom it was intrusted. The 
person intrusted with the executive power, not 
having leisure to attend to the decision of private 
> tituses tuQiseif, a deputy was appointed to de- 
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cide them in his stead. In the progress of the 
Roman greatness, the consul was too much occu¬ 
pied with the political atlairs of the slate to attend 
to the administration of justice. A preetor, there¬ 
fore, was appointed to administer it in his stead. 
In the progress of the European monarchies whiclr 
were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the sovereigns and the gneat lords came Univer¬ 
sally to consider the admiifistration of jiistipe as an 
office, both too laborious and too, ignoble for them 
to execute in their own person?!. They universally, 
therefore, discharged themselves of it by appointing 
a deputy, bailiff, oy jydge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is scarce possible that justice should not 
frequently be sacnificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The persons intrusted w^th the great in¬ 
terests of the state may* even without any corrupt 
views, sometimes imagin* it Necessary to sacrifice 
to those interests the rights of a private man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice 
depends the liberty of every individual, the sense 
which he has of his own security. In order to 
make every individual feel himself perfectly secure 
in the possession of every right which belongs to 
him, it is not only necessary that the judicial should 
be separated froni the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as much as possible independent 
of that power. The judge should not be liable to 
be removed from his office according to the caprice 
of that power. The regular payment of his salaj'y 
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should not depend upon the {ifood-will, or even upon 
the good economy of that power. 


PART III. 

Of the Expense o f Pu'?)Hc Works and Public 
Institutions. 

The thiyd and last duty' of the sovereign or com¬ 
monwealth is th;>,t of erecting and maintaining 
those public institutions and those public works, 
which, though they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous to a great society,, are, however, of 
such a nature, that the profit could never repay the 
expense to any individual or small number of indi¬ 
viduals, and whieh it therelbre ceinnot be expected 
that any indivi^jral or small number of individuals 
should erect or maintain. ‘The performance of this 
duty requires too vefy different degrees of expense- 
iu the different periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public works 
necessary for the defence of the society, and, for the 
administration of justice, toth of which have already 
been mentioned, the other works and institutions of 
this kind are chiefly those for facilitating the com¬ 
merce of the society, and those for promoting the 
instruction of the people. The institutions, for in* 
struction are of two kinds > those for the education 
of the youth, and those for the instruction of people 
of all ages. The consideration of the manner in 
which the expense of those ditferent sorts of public 
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works and institutions may be most properly de¬ 
frayed, will’ divide this .third part of the present 
chapter into three different articles. 

Article I. 

* 

Of the Public Works and Institutions for facilitating 
the Commerce o/ the Society. 

And, first, of those lohir.h are necessary for facili¬ 
tating Commerce i,> general. 

That the erection and maintenance of the public 
works which facilitati the commerce of any country, 
such as good roads, bridges, navigable canals, har¬ 
bours, &c., must,require very different degrees of 
expense in the different periods of society, is evident 
without any proof. The expense '>of making and 
maintaining the public roads of any country must 
evidently increase with tffe annual produce o^ the 
land and labour of that country, or with the quantity 
and weight of the goods which it becomes necessary 
to fetch and carry upon tbpse roads. The strength 
of a bridge must be suited to the number and weight 
of the carriages, which are likely to pass over it. The 
depth and the supply of water for a navigable canal 
must be proportioned to the number and tonnage of 
fhe lighters, which«*ire likely to carry goods upon it ; 
the extent of a harbour th the number of the ship¬ 
ping which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense of 
those public works should be defrayed from that 
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])ublic revenue, as it is commonly called, of vrhich 
the collection and applicatipn are in most countries 
assigned to the executive power. The greater part 
of such public works may easily be so managed, as 
to afford a particular revenue sufficient for defraying 
their own expense, without bringing any burden 
ujion the general revenue of the society. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for ex¬ 
ample, may in most caseS be both made and main¬ 
tained by a smajl toll upon the carriages which 
make use of them ; *a harbour, by a moderate port- 
duty upon the tonnage of the sh^iping which load 
or unload in it. The coinage, /mother institution 
for facilitating commerce, in many countries, not 
only defrays its own expense, but affords a small 
revenue or seignorage to the sovereign. The post- 
office, another iiistitution for the same purpose, over 
and above defraying its ‘ own expense, affords in 
almost all countries‘a veiy considerable revenue to 
the sovereigh. 

When the carriages which pass over a highway 
or a bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navi¬ 
gable canal, pay toll in proportion to their weight 
or their tonnage, they pay for the maintenance of 
those public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them. It seems 
scarce possible to invent a moje equitable way df 
maintaining such works.* This tax or toll too, 
though it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid 
by the consumer, to whom it must always be charged 
in the price of the goods. As the expense of car-^ 
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riag-e, however, is very much reduced by means of 
such public Works, the ppods, notwithstanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the consumer than they could 
otherwise have done; their price not being- so much 
raised by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheapness 
of the carriage. The person who finally pays this 
tax, therefore, gains by the application, more than 
he loses by the payment’ of it. His paynient is 
exactly in proportio’.i to his gain. , It is in reality no 
m(jre than a part of that gain which he is obliged to 
give up in order to get the res'i. It seems imjjos- 
sible to imagine a'lnore equitable method of raising 
a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, post-chaises, &c., is made somewhat higher 
in proportion to th'tir weight, than upon carriages of 
necessary use, such as carts, waggons, &c., the indo¬ 
lence and vanity of the rich is made to contribute in 
a very easy manner to thelelief’of the poor, by ren¬ 
dering cheaper the transportation of heavy goods to 
all the different parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c., are in this 
manner made and supported by the commerce which 
is carried on by means of them, they can be made 
only where that commerce requires them, and con¬ 
sequently where it is proper to make them. Their 
expense >00, their grandeur and magnificence, must 
be suited to what that commerce can afford to pay. 
They must be made consequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot be 
.made through a desert country where there is little 
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or no commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intendant of the pro¬ 
vince, or to that of some great lord to whom the in¬ 
tendant finds it convenient to make his court. A 
great bridge cannot be thrown over a river at a 
place where nobody passes, or merely to embellish 
the view from the windows 'of a neighbouring palace: 
things which sometime happen, in countries where 
works of this kind are carried on by any other reve¬ 
nue than that wljich they themselves are capable of 
affording. 

In several different parts of ipurope the toll or 
lock-duty upon a canal is tlje property of private 
persons, whose private interest obliges them to keep 
up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, 
the navigation necessarily ceases altogether, and 
along with it the whole profit which they can make 
by the tolls. If those tolls were put under the 
management of commissirners, who had themselves 
no Interest in them, they might be less attentive to 
the maintenance of the works which produced them. 
The canal of Languedoc cost the king of France 
and the province upwalds of thirteen millions of 
livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of 
silver, the value of French money in the end of the 
last century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it wm found, 
of keeping it in constant repair, was to make a pre¬ 
sent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who planned 
and conducted the work. Those tolls constitute at 
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present a very large estate to the different branches 
of the family of that gentleman, who have, there¬ 
fore, a great interest to keep the work in constant 
repair. But had those tolls been put under the 
management of commissioners, who had no such 
interest, they might perhaps have been dissipated 
in ornamental and* unnecessary expenses, while the 
most essential parts of thewirk were allowed’to go 
to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of •a high road, can¬ 
not with any safety be made thJ property of private 
persons. A high, road, though entirely neglected, 
does not become altogether impassable, though a 
canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a 
high road, therefore, might neglect altogether the 
repair of the roa(\ and yet continue to levy very 
nearly the same tolls. It is p^oper^the^efore, that 
the tolls for the maintenanbe of such a work should 
be put under the managen*nt of commissioners or 
trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees 
have committed in the management of those tolls, 
have in many cases been very justly complained of. 
At many turnpikes, it has been said, the money 
levied is more than double of what is necessary for 
executing, in the completest manner, the work, 
vrtiich is^often executed in a very slovenly manner, 
and sometimes not executed at all. The system of 
repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, it must 
be observed, is not of very long standing. We should 
not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet been brought 
|(o that degree of perfection of which it seems ca- 
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pable. If mean and improper persons are frequently 
appointed trustees; and if proper courts of inspec¬ 
tion and account have not yet been established for 
controlling their conduct, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely sufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them ; the j-ccency of the institution 
both accounts and apologizes fdr those defects, of 
which, by the wisdotSi ^of parliament, the greater 
part m&y in due time be gradually remedied. 

The money Itvied at the different turnpikes in 
Great Britain is sup]Msed to exceed so much what 
is necessary for repairing the roads, that the savings, 
which, with proper econpmy,»might be made from 
it, have been considered, even by some ministers, 
as a very groat resource, which nyght at some time 
or another be applied to the exigencies of the state. 
Government, it? has been jaid, by taking the manage¬ 
ment of the turnpjkes into its own hands, and by 
employing J^he soldiers, tvho would work for a very 
small addition to their pay, could keep the roads in 
good order at a much less expense than it can be 
done by trustees, who ^ave no other workmen to 
employ, but such as derive their whole subsistence 
from their wages.. A great revenue, half a million, 
perhaps*, it has been pretended, might in this man¬ 
ner be gained, without laying any new burden upon 

* Since publishing the two tirst editions uf this book, I have 
gat good reasons to believe Shst all the turnpike tolls levied 
in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that amounts 
to half a million; a sum which, under the management of 
Government, would not be sufficient to keep in repair five 
the principal roads in the kingdom.—* 
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the people; and the turnpike roads might be made 
to contribute to the general expense of the state, in 
the same manner as the post-office does at present. 

That a considerable revenue might be gained in 
this manner, I have no doubt, though probably not 
near so much, as the projcvctors of this plan have 
supposed. The plan itself, however, seems liable 
to several very important objections. 

First, if the tolls which *are levied at the turn¬ 
pikes should ever be considered as one of the re¬ 
sources for supplying the exigencies of the state, 
they would certai'jly be augmented as those exi¬ 
gencies were supposed to require. According to 
the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they would 
probably be augmented very fast. The facility with 
which a great reveaue could be drawn from them, 
would probably encourage administnatiou to recur 
very frequently to this resource. Though it may, 
perhaps, be more than doulftful, whether half a inil- 
lion could by any economy be saved out of the pre¬ 
sent tolls, it can scarcely be doubted but that a 
million might be saved oujt of them, if they were 
doubled; and perhaps two millions, if they were 
tripled*. This great revenue too might be levied 
without the appointment of a single new officer to 
collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
cffntinually augmented in this manner, instead of 
facilitating the inland conunerce of the country, as 
at present, would soon become a very great incum- 

• I have now good reasons to believe that all these conjec¬ 
tural sums are by much too large,—^A. 
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brance upon it. The expense of transportings all 
heavy goods from one part of the country to another, 
would soon be so much increased, the market for 
all such goods, consequently, would soon be so 
much narrowed, that their production would he in 
a great measure discouraged, and the most import¬ 
ant branches of the domestic industry of the country 
annihilated altogether^ ^ 

Secdndly, a tas uporr carriages in proportion to 
their weight, thbu^h a very equal tax when applied 
to the sole purpose of repairing the roads, is a very 
unequal one, when applied to an^ other purpose, or 
to sup’dy the common cXjigenPiearof the state. When 
it is applied to the sole purpose above mentioned, 
each carriage is supposed to pay gxactly for the wear 
and tear which that carriage oecKsions of the roads. 
But when it i» applied tjo any other purpose, each 
carriage is supposed to j)ay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the supply of some 
other exigency of the state. But as the turnpike 
toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their 
weight, and not to theii; value, it is chiefly paid by 
the consumers of coarse and bulky, not by those of 
precious and light commodities. Whatever exigency 
of the state therefore this tax might be intended to 
supply, that exigency would be chiefly supplied at 
the expense of the poor, not of <the rich; at the ex¬ 
pense of those who are least able to supply it, not 
of those who are most able. 

Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect 
the reparation of the high roads, it would be stil[^ 
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more difficult, than it is at present, to compel the 
proper application of any part of the turnpike tolls. 
A lijrge revenue might thus be levied upon the 
people, without any part of it being applied to the 
only purpose to which a revenue levied in this man¬ 
ner ought ever to be appliet^ If the meanness and 
jjoverty of the trustees of’ turnpike roads render it 
sometimes difficidt at present io oblige them to re¬ 
pair their wrong; their weailh and greatucss.would 
render it ten times more so in tl\e case which is 
here supposed. 

In France, the fijnds destined for the reparation 
of the high roads ar^ ujider the immediate direction 
of the executive power. Tnose funds consist,partly 
in a certain number of oays’ labour which the 
country people are tii most parts of Europe obliged 
io give to the reparation of tire highways; and 
partly in such a portion of'the general revenue of 
the state as the king choose* to siyare from his other 
expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that 
of most other parts of Europe, the labour of the 
country people was under the direction of a local or 
provincial magistracy, which had no immediate de¬ 
pendency upon the king’s council. But by the pre¬ 
sent practice both the labour of the country people, 
and whatever other fund the king may choo.se to 
assign for the reparafion of. the high roads in any 
particular province or generality, are entirely under 
the management of the intendant; an officer who 
is appointed and removed by the king’s council. 
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who receives his orders from it, and is in constant 
correspondence with it.. In the prdgress of des¬ 
potism the authority of the executive power gradu¬ 
ally absorbs that of every other power in the state, 
and assumes to itself the management of every 
branch of revenue which is destined for any public 
purpose. In France, however, fhe great post-roads, 
the roads which makb the communication between 
the principal tow/is of the kingdom, are in general 
kept in good oixler; and in some provinces are even 
a good deal superior to the greater part of the turn¬ 
pike roads of England. But' what we call the cross 
roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in 
the country, are entirely neglected, and are in many 
places absolutely impassable for any heavy carriage. 
In some places it is even dar^erous to travel on 
horseback, and mules are the only conveyance which 
can safely be trusted. The proud minister of an 
o^entatious court may* frequently take pleasure in 
executing a work of splendour and magnificence, 
such as a great highway, which is frequently seen 
by the principal nobilitjf, whose applauses not only 
flatter his vanity, but even contribute to support his 
interest at court. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite - the 
smallest degree of admiratiomin any traveller, hnd 
which, in short, have noting to recommend them 
but their extreme utility, is a business which appears 
in every respect too mean and paltry to merit the 
attention of so great a magistrate. Under such an 
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administration, therefore, such works are almost al-- 
ways entirely neg^iected. 

In China, and in several other governments of 
Asia, the executive power charges itself both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the 
maintenance of the navigable canals. In the in¬ 
structions which are* given to the governor of each 
province, those objects, it is sttid, are constantly re¬ 
commended to him, and the judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated 
by the attention which he appears to have paid to 
this part of his instructions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is'said to be very much attended 
to in all those countries, but particularly in Chifla, 
where the high roads, and still more the navigable 
canals, it is preteifded, exceed very much every¬ 
thing of the same kind which is knovrn in Europe. 
The accounts of those works, however, which have 
been transmitted to Europ®, have generally been 
drawn up,by weak and wondering travellers; fre¬ 
quently by stupid and lying missionaries. If they 
had been examined' by morq,intelligent eyes, and if 
the accounts of them had been reported by more 
faithful witnesses, they would not, perhaps, appear 
to be so wonderful. The account which Bernier 
gives of some works of this kind in Indostan, falls 
vei^ much short of what had been reported of them 
by other travellers, more disposed to the marvellous 
than he was. It may too, perhaps, be in those 
countries, as it is in France, where the great roads, 
the great communitmtions whrih are likely to be the 
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subjects of conversation at the court and in the 
capital, are attended to, find all the nest neglected. 
In China, besides, in Indostan, and in several other 
governments of Asia, the revenue of the sovereign 
arises almost altogether from a land-tax or land- 
rent, which rises or faUs with the rise and,, fall of 
the annual produce of the land.* 'Fhe great interest 
of the sovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in such 
count*des neces^rily and immediately connected 
with the cultivaition of the land, with the greatness 
of its produce, afid with the value of its pro¬ 
duce. But in order to render «that produce both 
as great and as valuable as* jK>ssible, it is neces¬ 
sary to procure to it as extensive a market as 
possible, and consequently to e^stablish the freest, 
the ea^est, and the least expeifeive communication 
between all the different parts of the country; 
which can be don# only by means of the best roads 
aijd the best navigablfe canals. But the revenue 
of the sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, 
arise chiefly from a land-tax or l*nd-rent. In all 
the great kingdoimi of JEurope, perhaps, the greater 
part of it may ultimately depend upon the produce 
of the land: but that dependency is neither so im¬ 
mediate, nor so evident. In Europe, therefoife, the 
sovereign does dot feel himself so directly called 
upon to promote the increase, jx)th in quantity dnd 
value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain¬ 
ing good roads and canals, to provide the most 
extensive market for that produce. Though it 
should be truej there^e, what I apprehend is not 
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a little doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this de¬ 
partment of 4 he public police is very properly ma¬ 
naged by the executive power, there is not the least 
probability that, during the present state of things, it 
could be tolerably managed by that power* in any 
part ol" Europe. , 

Even tliose |)ublic wdrks which are of such a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themselves, btlt of which the,conve- 
niency is nearly confined to some particular place or 
district, are always better maintained by a local or 
provincial revenue, under the management of a 
local and provincial .administration, than by the 
general revenue of the staie, of which the executive 
power must always have the management. Were 
the streets of London to be lighted and •‘paved at 
.the expense of the treasury, is there jany probability 
that they would be ^ w'ell lighted and paved as 
they are at present, or eve.R at sO small an expense ? 
The expense, besides, instead of being; raised' by 
a local tax upan the inhabitants of each particular 
street, parish, or district in Lopdon, would, in this 
pase, be defrayed out of th'e general revenue of the 
state, an^ would consequently be raised by a tax 
upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom 
the greater part derive no sort of benefit from the 
lighting ^d paving,of the streets of London. 

The abuses u^ich^ sometimes creep into the local 
and provincial administration of a local and pro¬ 
vincial revenue, how enormous soever they may ap¬ 
pear, are in reality, howefer, almost always very 
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trifling, in comparison of those which commonly 
take place in the administration and expenditure of 
theiprevenue of a great empire. They are, besides, 
much more easily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial adnainistration of the justices of the peace 
in Great Britain, the fix days’ labour wh^h the 
country people are obliged to gite to the repara¬ 
tion Of the highways, is not always perhaps very 
judiciojisly applied, but it is scarce ever exacted 
with any circun\stance of cruelty or oppression. In 
France, under the administration of the intendants, 
the application is not always njore judicious, and 
the exaction is frequently tlje {post cruel and op¬ 
pressive. Such Corvees', as they are called, make 
one of the principal instruments of tyranny by which 
those officers chastise any parish or communeaute 
which has ha^ the misfortune to fall under their 
displeasure. 


Vf the Public Works and Institutions lohtch are 
necessary for facilitc^ting •particular Branches of 
Commerce. 

The object of the ■public works and institutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce in gene¬ 
ral. But in orde% to facilitate somCj^articulur 
branches of it, particular instituti^s are necessary, 
which again require a particular and extraordinary 
expense. 

3ome particular branches of commerce, which are 
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carried on with barbarous and uncivilized nations, 
require extraordinary protection. An ordinary store 
or counting-house could give little security to. the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the western 
coast of Africa. I'o defend them from the barba¬ 
rous ^atives, it is necessary that the place where 
they are deposiM, should be, in some measure, 
fortified. The disorders in 'Aie government 6f In- 
dostan have been snpposeH to render a like pre¬ 
caution necessary even among that, mild and gentle 
people; and it was under pretejfce of securing their 
persons and property from violence, that both the 
Snglish and French JEast India Companies were 
allowed to erect the first Ibrts which they possessed 
in that country. Among other nations, whose vi¬ 
gorous governmeifts will sutler no straiigei* to pos¬ 
sess any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be necessary to mainfain’’some» ambassador, minis¬ 
ter, or consul, who may both dtecide according to 
their own customs, the differences arising among 
his own countrymen i (tnd, in their disputes with 
the natives, may, by means of his public character, 
interfere with more authority, and afford them a 
more poiyerful protection, than they could expect 
from any private man. • The interests o^ commerce 
have frequently made it necessary to maintain mi- 
idsters foreign countries, ffbere the purposes, 
either of war oi; alliance, would not have required 
any. The commerce of the Turkey Company first 
occasioned the establishment of an ordinary ambas- 
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sador at Constantinople. The first English em- 
tassies to Russia arose altogether from commercial 
int^sts. The constant interference with those in¬ 
terests necessarily occasioned between the subjects 
of the ditfer«mt states of Europe, ha's probably in¬ 
troduced the custom of keeping, in all neighbouring 
countries, ambassadors or ministen^ constantly resi¬ 
dent 'even in the time of peace. This custom, un- 
knowi^ to ancient times, seems not to be blder than 
the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century; that is, than the time when commerce first 
began to extend itself to the gre^iter part of the na¬ 
tions of*Europe, and when tl^ey first began to attend 
to its interests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary 
expense, which the protection, of any particular 
branch of commerce may occasion, should be de¬ 
frayed by a moderate tax upon that particular 
branch; by a mo(kirate fine, for example, to be paid 
by' the traders when they first enter into it, or, what 
is more equal, by a particular duty of so much per 
cent, upon the goods which they either import into, 
or export out of, the particular countries with p^hich 
it is carried on. The protection of trade in general, 
from pirates and freebooters, is ^id to have given 
occasion to the first institution of the duties of cus¬ 
toms. But, if it ^s thought ^reasonable to layia 
general tax upon trade, in order to defray the ex¬ 
pense of protecting trade in general, it should seem 
e<}imlly reasonable to lay a particular tax upon a 
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particular branch of trade, in order to,defray the ex¬ 
traordinary expense of protecting^ thaf branch. 

The protedtion of trade in general has alyays 
been considered as essential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that accpunt, a neces¬ 
sary part of the duty of the executive power. The 
collection and apphcatioli of the general duties of 
customs, therefore, have always 'been left to' that 
power. But the protection bf any particular Jbranch 
of trade is a part of the general projection of trade; 
a part, therefore, of the duty ofathat powe’’; and if 
nations always agted consistently, the particular 
duties levied for the purposes of such partie'^lar pro¬ 
tection, should always ha\lfe been left equally to its 
disposal. But in this respect,- as well as in many 
others, nations ha^ not always acted consistently ; 
and in the greater p'art of the comnjprci-al states of 
Europe, particular companies of merchants have 
had the address to persuade thu> legislature to in¬ 
trust to them the performance of this part of Ihe 
duty of the sovereign, together with all the powers 
which*are necessarily connected with it. 

Tljesc companies, thoug*h they may, perhaps, 
have been useful for the first introduction of some 
branches of cora|nerce» by making, at'their own 
expense, an experiment which the state might 
net think it prudent to makewhave in the long- 
run proved, universally, either burdensome or use¬ 
less, and have either mismanaged or confined 4he 
trade. 

When thpse companies do not trade upon a joint 
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stfick, but are obliged, to admit any person, properly 
qualified, upon paying a,certain fine^ and agreeing 
to submit to tlie regulations of the company, each 
member trading upon his own stock, and at his 
own risk, they are called regulated companies. 
When they trade upon ,a joint stock, each member 
sharing in the common profit er loss in proportion 
to hte share in this stack, they are called joint stock 
companies. Such companies, whether regulated or 
joint stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have 
not, exclusive privHeges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, 
th^ colorations of trades, so common in the cities 
and tpwns of all the different countries of Europe; 
and are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same 
kind. As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an 
incorporated frade, without first obtaining his free¬ 
dom* in the corporation,' so in mok cases no subject 
of the state canllawfully carry on any branch of 
foreign ti^de, for which a regulated company is 
established, without first becoming a member of 
that company. The monopoly is more or leSs strict 
according as the terms of admission are more or 
less difficult; and according «s the directors of the 
company have tnore or less au|hority, or have it 
more or less in their power to manage in such a 
manner as to confine the greaijfr part of the trade 
to themselv|s and their, particular friends. In the 
moiet ancient regulated companies the privileges of 
apprenticeship Are the same as in other corpora¬ 
tions; and entitled the perwjn who had served his 
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time to a member of the company, to become him¬ 
self a member, either without paying- any fine, or 
upon paying- a much smaller one than what was 
exacted of other people. The usual • corporation 
spirit, wherever the Jaw does not restrain it, })rcvails 
in all regulated companies, When they have been 
allowed to act acetirding to their natural genius, 
they have always, in order f(f confine the compe¬ 
tition to as small a number of persons as passible, 
endeavcpired to subject the trade t® many burden¬ 
some regulations. When the faw has restrained 
them from doing this, they have become altogether 
useless and insignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce, 
which at present subsist in Great Britain, are, the 
ancient merchant adventurers’ Company, now com¬ 
monly called the Hamburgh Compawy, the Russia 
Company, the Eastland Company, the Turkey Com¬ 
pany, and the African Company. 

'rhe terms of admission into the Hamburgh Com¬ 
pany, are now said to be quite easy; and the direc¬ 
tors either have it not in their power to subject the 
tradetiito any burdensome restjaint or regulations, or, 
at least, have not of Alate exercised that power. It 
has not always be«n so. About the middle of the 
last century, the fine for admission was fifty, and at 
one time pne hundred pounds, and the conduct of 
the company was said to be extremely opjifessive. 
In 1643, in 1645, and in 1661, the clothiers and 
free traders of the Wes^ Of England complained of 
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titem to parliament, dl of monopolists who confined 
the trade and oppresse(J the manufactures of the 
country. Though those complaints produced no 
act of parliament, they had probably intimidated 
the company so far, a^ to oblige them to reform 
their conduct. Since t,hat time, at least, there have 
been no complaints against them. By the 10th and 
11th of William Ilf. c. 6., the fine for admission 
into the Russia,n Company was reduced to five 
pounds; and by the 25th of Charles II. c. 7., that 
for admission into*'the Eastland Company, to forty 
shillings, while, at the same time, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark and Norway, all the (Copntries on the north 
side of the Baltic, were exempted from their exclu¬ 
sive charter. The conduct of those companies had, 
probably given occasion to those two acts of par- 
liarhent. Before that time, Sir Josiah Child had 
replesenfed both these* and the Hamburgh Com¬ 
pany as extremely oppitsssive, and imputed to their 
bad management the low state of the trade, which 
we at that time carried on to the countries compre¬ 
hended within their respective charters. But though 
such companies may not, in the pfifsent times, be 
very oppressive, they are cfflftainly altogether use¬ 
less. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps the 
highest eulogy which can ever justly be bestowed 
upon 8 regulated company; agd all the .three com- 
panie* abovementioned .seem, in their present state, 
to deserve this eulogy; 

The fine for admission i|^ the Turkey Company 
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was formerly twenty-five. pdbnds for all persons 
under ttventy-eix years of age, and fifty pounds for 
all persons above that age. Nobody but mere mer¬ 
chants could be admitted; a restriction which ex¬ 
cluded all shopkeepers an|i retailers. By a by¬ 
law, no British manufactures could be exported to 
Turkey but in the general ships of the company; 
and as those ships sailed always from the port of 
London, this restriction corffined the trade tp that 
expensive port, and the traders to jthdie who lived 
in London and in its neighbouAood. By another 
by-law, no person, living within twenty miles of 
London, and not fr§e of the city, could be admitted 
a member; another restriction, which, joined to the 
foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen 
of London. As the time for the loading and sailing 
of those general ships depended alto^ther upofi the 
directors, they could easily fill them with theirfown 
goods and those of their particular friends, to the 
exclusion of others, who, they might prfitend. Had 
made their proposals too late. In this state of 
things, therefore, this company was in every respect 
a strict and Oppressive monopoly. Those abuses 
gave occasion to the act of the 26th of George II., 
c. 18, reducing the fine for admission to twenty 
pminds for all persons, without any distinction of 
ages, or any restric^on, either to mere merchant.', 
■or to the freemen of London; and granting to all 
such persons the liberty of exporting, from all the 
ports of Great Britai|^o any port in Turkey, all 
British goods of whicnThe exportation wai^ot pro- 
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liibited; and of impoi||^g from thence all Turkish 
goods, of which the importation was not prohibited, 
upon paying both the general duties of customs, and 
the particular duties assessed for defraying the ne¬ 
cessary expanses of the ^ompany; and submitting, 
at the same time, to the lawful authority of the 
British ambassador and consuls resident in Turkey, 
and to the by-laws if the company duly enacted. 
To prevent any oppression by those by-laws, it was 
by the sameUct prdained, that if any seven members 
of the company coitceived tlsemselves aggrieved by 
any by-law which should be enat^d after the pass¬ 
ing of this act, they might appeal to the Board of 
Trade and Plantations (t'o the authority of which, a 
committee of the privy council has now succeeded), 
provided such appeal was hrodght within twelve 
months after the by-law was enacted ; and that if 
any seven*members conceived themselves aggrieved 
by any by-law whith had been enacted before the 
passing of •this act, they might bring a like appeal, 
provided it was within twelve months after the day 
on which this act was to take place. The experi¬ 
ence of one year, however, may not aWvays be suffi¬ 
cient to discover to all the members of a great com¬ 
pany the pernicious tendency of a particular by¬ 
law ; and if several of them s1ot^(| afterwards dis¬ 
cover it, neither' the Board of iK^e.joor .the com¬ 
mittee‘if conpcll can them any redress. The 

object, besides, Of the greater p^ of the by-laws of 
all F^ttlated companies, as wll as of all other cor- 
poraUpzut is not w much to^ppress those w^o are 
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already members, as to discofbrage others from be¬ 
coming so ; which may be done, not only by a high 
fine, but by many other contrivances. The constant 
view of such companies is always to raise the rate 
of their own profit as high as they can; to keep 
the market, both for the^ goods Which they export, 
and for those which they import, as much* under¬ 
stocked as they can: which can be done only by 
restraining the competition, or by discqjiragiifg new 
adventurers from entering into thef trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, besides, Riough it may not, 
perhaps, be sufficient to discourage any man from 
entering into the T«rk«*y trade, with an intention to 
contintie in it, may be enough to discourage a spe¬ 
culative merchant from hazarding a single adven¬ 
ture in it. In all* trades, the regular established 
traders, even though not^ incorporEfted, .naturally 
combine to raise profits, which are no way so likely 
to be kept, at all times, dovvn to their proper le\jel, 
as by the occasional competition of speculative ad¬ 
venturers. The Turkey trade, though in some mea¬ 
sure laid open ^by this act of ^rarliament, is still con¬ 
sidered by many people as very far from being alto¬ 
gether free. Ihe Turkey Company contribute to 
maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, 
who, like other public ministers, ought to be main- 
tamed altogether .hf the state, and the tra^e laid 
open to all hi^ majesty’s'Subjects. The different 
taxes levied by the company, for this and other cor¬ 
poration purposes, ml|^t afford a revenjje much 

VOLjv. H 
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more than Sufficient to'enable the state to maintain 
such, . • 

Regulateii- cojpjianies, it was observed by Sir 
Josiah Child, they bad frequently supported 

public ministS’^ had never maintained any forts or 
garrisons in the countrjes to which they traded ; 
whereas joint stock companies frequently had. And 
in reality the former Seem to be much more unfit 
for this sort of service fhan the latter. First, the 
directors of a regulated company have no particular 
interest in the prosperity of the genera! trade of the 
company, for the sake ;|ff which, such forts and gar¬ 
risons are maintained. Thejdecay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the advan¬ 
tage of their own private trade; as by diminishing 
the number of their competitors, it may enable 
them both to buy cheaper, awi to sell dearer. The 
directors of a joint stock Company, on the contrary, 
having only their^'share jn the profits which are 
made upon the common stoc^ Committed to their 
management, have no private ^radciof their own, of 
which the interest can be separated from that of 
the general trade of the comBWiy* Their private 
interest is connected with the prosperity of the gene¬ 
ral trade of the company; and with the maintenance 
of the forts garrisons which.are necessary for 

its defence,, are more ^k^jr, therefore, to 

have that otptins^l and careful Sttehtion which 
that maintenance necessarily requires. Secondly, 
the directors of a joint stock company have always 
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the management of a large (Capital, the'joint stock 
of the company, a part of ’vhieh they mdy frequently 
employ, with propriety, in buildi%, r^airing, and 
maintaining-such necessary forts $i»A,'gB^isons. But 
the directors of a regulated company, having the 
management of no comhioh capital, have no other 
fund to employ in this way, but the casual revenue 
arising from the admission fihSs, and from the cor- 
]X)ration duties, imposed upon the JSrade of the com¬ 
pany. Though they had the same? interest, there¬ 
fore, to attend tO the raaintenanc*^ of such forts and 
garrisons, they caiT seldom have the same ability to 
render that attenhen etfectual. The maintenance 
of a public minister requiring scarce any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expense, is a busi¬ 
ness much more suitable both to the temper and 
abilities of a regulated company. • 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, however, 
in 1760, a regulated comjj&ny was established, ^he 
present company of aiefehants trading to Africa, 
wiiich Was expressly c^rged at first with the main¬ 
tenance of all the 'British f^rts and garrisons that 
lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and afterwards with that of those only which 
lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes .this company 
(tRe 23rd -of G^r^ II. c. 31) seem*, tor have had 
two distinct (AjUots in view>$ first, to Pistram eflec- 
tually the'oppressive'and monopolixing spirit which 
is natural to, the directors of a regulated company; 
and sewmdly, to force them, as much as [possible, to 
j H 2 
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give an attention, which is not natural to them, 
towards the maintenatice.of forts and garrisons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for ad¬ 
mission is limited to forty shillings. The company 
is prohibited from trading in their corporate capa¬ 
city, or upon a joint stopk ; from borrowing money 
upon common seal, or from laying any restraints 
upon the trade whicli may be carried on freely from 
all places, and by all persons being British subjects, 
and paying the<fine. The government is in a com¬ 
mittee of nine persons who meet at London, but 
who are chosen annually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Bristol' aijd Liverpool; three 
from each place. No committee-man can be con¬ 
tinued in office for more than three years together. 
Any committee-man might be reinoved by the Board 
of Trade andeFlantations j now by a committee of 
council, after being heard in his own defence. The 
committee are for'bid totfcxport negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Britain. 
But as they are charged the maintenance of 
forts and garrisons, they ma^ for; that purpose, ex¬ 
port from Great Britain to AMita, goods and stores 
of different kinds. Out- ■Of the monies which they 
shall receive from the company, they are allowed a 
sum not exee^ng eight hundred pounds for the 
salaries <rf"th«i|t*lfilerks and agents'at London, BrilStol 
and LirhrpOdt, tlte house-rent of their office at Lon¬ 
don, and all other expenses of management, com¬ 
mission, and agency in England. What remains of 
this sum, after defraying these different expenses. 
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they may divide among themselves, as eompensation 
for their trouble, in what mamser they think proper. 
By this constitution, it migh., have he*i •Expected, 
that the spirit of monopoly wou^ have been eftec- 
tually restrained, and the first of these purposes 
sufficiently answered. It, would seem, however, 
that it had not. Though*by the 4th of George III., 
c. 20, the fort of Senegal, witi all its dependencies, 
had been vested in the company o/ merchants trad 
ing to Africa, yet in the year following (by the 5th 
of George III. c. 44), not only Senegal and its de¬ 
pendencies, but the whole coast from the port of 
Sallee, in .^uth B{irb»ry, to Cape ROuge, was ex¬ 
empted from the jurisdiction of that company, was 
vested in the crown, and the trade to it declared 
free to all his majesty’s subjects. The company 
had been suspected ®f restraining the* trade, and of 
establishing some sort of inSproper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very easy to ionceii/e how, under the 
regulations of the 23rd George II., they could do 
so. In the printed d^afesof the House of Com¬ 
mons, not alwa^l^the most authentic records of 
truth, I observe, hbijmver, tfiat they have been ac¬ 
cused of this. The jnentybers of the committee of 
nine being all merchants, and the governors and 
factors in their dijSferent forts and setthsments being 
alb dependent upfl^ tjiem, it is that the 

latter might have given peculiar atfe^tjott to the 
consignments and commissions of the former, which 
would establish a real monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the mainte- 

h3 
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nance of the forts and garrisons, an annual sum 
has been allotted to thejp by parlianient, generally 
about 13,000/. For the proper application of this 
sum, the committee is obliged to account annually 
to the Cursitor Baron of Exchequer; which account 
is afterwards to be laid before parliament. But par¬ 
liament, which gives so little attention to the ap- 
plicadott of millions, ‘js not likely to give much to 
that of. 13,000/. a yearj and the Cursitor Baron of 
Exchequer, from his profession and education, is 
not likely to be profoundly skilled in the proper 
expense of forts and garrisons.» The captains of 
his majesty’s navy, indeed, lOr j^ny othir commis¬ 
sioned officers, appointed by the Board of Admi¬ 
ralty, may inquire into the condition of the forts 
and garrisons, and report their observations to that 
board. But tJiat board seems to have no direct 
jurisdiction over the cotfamittee, nor any authority 
to correct those \rtiose aonduct it may thus inquire 
into; and'the captains of his majesty’s navy, be¬ 
sides, are not snpposed'to be always deeply learned 
in the science of fortificationj Removal from an 
office, which can be enjoyed only for the term of 
three years, and of whii^the lawful emoluments, 
even during that term, are so very small, seems to 
be the utmost pasiehraent to which any committee¬ 
man is fault, ejeept direct malver¬ 

sation; os*mh«a!i#(iment, eilber of the public money, 
or of that of' the 'company; and the fear of that 
punishment can never be a motive of sufficient 
weight to fmce a continual and careful attention to 
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a business, to which he has no other interest to 
attend. The pommittee are accused of having sent 
out bricks and stones from England for the repara¬ 
tion of Cape Coast Castle on the Coast of Guinea, 
a business for which parliament had several times 
granted an extraordinary sum of money. These 
bricks and stones too, which had thus been sent 
upon so long a voyage, were said to have been so 
bad a quality, that it was nacessary to rebuild from 
the foundation the walls which ha^ been repaired 
with them. The forts and gmrrisons which lie 
north of Cape Rc^ge, are not only maintained at 
the expense of the^sta^e, but, are under the imme¬ 
diate government of the executive power} and why 
those which lie south of that Cape, and which too 
are, in part at lea^, maintained at the expense of 
the state, should be under a ditferen^ government, 
it seems not very easy evefl to imagine a good rea¬ 
son. The protection of the Mediterranean trade 
was the original purpose or pretence of the 
risons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the mainte¬ 
nance and gov^imeMt' of those garrisons have 
always been, very properly,’ committed, not to the 
Turkey Company, but to^the executive power. In 
the extent of its dominion consists, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the pride and dignity of that power; and it is 
no* very likely to fajl in attentioBiSl&'.wltot is neces¬ 
sary for the defence of that doihihittn. • The gar¬ 
risons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, have 
never been neglected; though Minorca has been 
twice taken, and is now probably lo^ for ever, that 
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dis 5 «ter was* never even imputed to any neglect in 
the executive power. | would not, however, be 
under$tood to insinuate, that either of those ex¬ 
pensive garxisotis was ever, even in the smallest 
degree, necesshry for the purpose for which they 
were originally dismembered. from the Spanish 
monarchy. That disrneoibermpnt, perhaps, never 
served any other reah purpose than to alienate ftom 
England her natural alty the King of Spain, and to 
unite the two principal branches of the house of 
Bourbon in stricter and more permanent 

alliance than tiie ties of blood could ever have 
united them. 

Joint stock companies’established either by royal 
charter or by act of parliament, dilFer in several re¬ 
spects, not only from regulated companies, but from 
private co-partneries. 

First, In a private co^partnery, no partner, with¬ 
out the consent di the ucompany, can transfer his 
si^are to another person, or, introduce a new member 
into the company. Each member, however, may, 
upon proper waging, withdraw ,fiom the co-part- 
nery, and demand payment from them of his share 
of the common stock. Ittm joint stock company, 
on the contraryi no member can demand payment 
of his share fsQm.tbe company; but each member 
can, witho^pt, t|Khr consent, transfer his. share to 
another perst®,^!^ thereby introduce a new mem¬ 
ber. The valu^ W || share in a joint stock is always 
the price which it will bring in the market; and 
this may bn either greater pr less, in any proportion. 
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than the sum which its owner stands credited for in 
the stock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private co-partnery, each partner 
is bound for the debts Contracted by the company 
to the whole extent of his fortune. In a joint stock 
company, on the contrary,^ each partner is bound 
only to the extent of his share. ^ 

The trade of a joint stock* company is always 
luanag'cd by a court of directors.. This court, in¬ 
deed, is frequently subject, in many respects, to the 
control of a geileraJ court of pi^prietors. But the 
greater part of these proprietors seldom pretend to 
understand any thing ref the {jhsiness of the com¬ 
pany ; and when the spirit of faction happens not 
to prevail among them, give themselves no trouble 
about it, but receive contentedly such half-yearly or 
yearly dividend, as the directors think proper to 
make to them. This totaf exem|)tion from trouble 
and from risk, beyond a limited sum, encourages 
many people to become adventurers in joint stock 
companies. Who Would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortunes in any private co-partnery. Such com¬ 
panies, therefore, commonly draw to themselves 
much greater stocks tl^ any private copartnery 
can boast of. The trading stock of the South Sea 
Company, at one time, amounted 'ttK upwards of 
thirty-three millions #ight hundred tffeusand pounds. 
The divided capital of the Bank of'l^gland amounts, 
at present, to ten millions seven hundred and eighty 
thousand pound.s. The directors of such companies, 
however, being the managers rather of other people’s 
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money than of their ot«n, it cannot well be expected, 
tiiat they should watch o<'er it with the same anxious 
s'igilance with which the partners in a private co¬ 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider 
attention to small matters as not for their master’s 
honour, and very easily give themselves a dispen¬ 
sation from having'it. Negligence and profusion, 
therefore, must qlways "prevail, more or less, in the 
management of»the affairs of such a company. It is 
upon this acxiaunf that joint ^tock companies for 
foreign ts^de have seldom beeifltble to maintain the 
competition against private adventurers. They have, 
acconilngly, very seldom succeeded without an ex¬ 
clusive privilege; and frequently have not succeeded 
with one. Without an exclusive “privilege they have 
commonly mismanaged the trade. With an ex¬ 
clusive privilege they Ifeve both mismanaged and 
confined it. 

The Royal African Company, the predecessors 
of the preirent African Company, had an exclusive 
privilege by charter; but as that charter had not 
been confirmed by act of patliament, the trade, in 
consequence of fee declafeifion of rights, was, soon 
after the revolution, laid open to all his majesty’s 
subjects. 'Pte Bay Company are, as to 

their legal the same situation as the lloj^al 

African Company. Their exclusive charter has not 
been confirmed act of parliament. ’I’he South 
Sea Company, as long as they continued to be a 
trading company, had an exclusive privilege con- 
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firmed by act of parliament; as have likewise the 
present United Company ,of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. 

The Royal African Company soon found that 
they could not maintain the competition against 
private adventurers, whom, notwithstanding the de¬ 
claration of rights, they continued for some timj; to 
call interlopers, and to persecute as such. In 1698, 
however, the private adventufers w^re subjected to a 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost all the different 
branches of their trade, to be employed by the eom^ 
pany in the maintenance of their forts and garrisons. 
But, notwithstanding this h^avy tax, the company 
were still unable to .maintain the competition. 
Ttieir stock and credit gradually deelined. In 
1712, their debts bad become so great, that a par¬ 
ticular act of parliament was thought necessary, 
both for their security and Ibr that of their credi¬ 
tors. It was enacted, that*the r<fsolution of two- 
thirds of these creditors in number and valwe, should 
hind the rest, both with regard to the time which 
should be allowed to the company- for the payment 
of their debts; and with regard to any other agree¬ 
ment which it might he,-thought proper to make 
with them concerning those debts. In 1730, their 
aflairs were in so great disorder, that they were 
altc^ether incapable pf maintaining their forts and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of their 
institution. From that year, tilb’ their final dis¬ 
solution, the parliament judged it necessary to allow 
the annual sum of tea thousand pounds for that 
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purpose. In 1732, after havinjr been for many years 
losers by the trade of carrying negroes to the West 
Indies, they at last resolved tp give it up altogether ; 
to sell to the private traders to America the ne¬ 
groes which they purchased upon the coast; and to 
employ their servants ip a trade to the inland parts 
of .^frica for gold dust, elepltents’ teeth, dyeing 
drugs, &c. But their success in this more confined 
trade was not greater than in their former extensive 
one. Their affairs continued to go gradually to de¬ 
cline, till at last, being in every respect a bankrupt 
company, they were dissolved by^act Of parliament, 
and their forts and garrisons seested in the present 
regulated company of merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African Company, 
there had been thfee other joint stock companies 
successively established, one after another, for tSe 
African trade. They were all equally unsuccessful. 
They allj however, ha^ exclusive charters, which, 
though wtt confirmed by act of parliament, were 
in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privile^. ’ 

The Hudson’s Baj Cofft^ny, before their mis¬ 
fortunes in the late war,-had been much more for¬ 
tunate than> the Royal African Company. Their 
necessary expense ' is much smaller. The whole 
number of peopl^’ whom they maintain in tfieir 
different settlements and habitations, which they 
have honoured With, the' name of forts, is said not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty persons. This 
uuibber, however, is sufficient to irrepare before- 
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hand the cargo of furs and other goods necessary 
for loading tl^eir ships, which, on account of the 
ice, can seldom remain above six or eight weeks 
in those seas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for several years be 
acquired by private" adventurers, and without it 
there seems to be nO possibility of trading to Hud¬ 
son’s Bay. The moderate capital of the company, 
which, it is said, does not eiceed pne hundred and 
ten thousand poiuids, may besides fee sufficient to 
enable them to engross the whBle, or almost the 
whole, trade and swrplus produce of the miserable, 
though extensive country, comprehended within 
their charter., No private adventurers, accordingly, 
have ever attempted to trade to that country in 
comitetifion with tfiem. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclusive Uade in fact, 
though they may have no fight to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the modefate capital of this com- 
pjny is said to be divided among a very small num¬ 
ber of proprietors. But a joint stock company, 
consisting of a small number of proprietors, with 
a moderate capital, approaches very nearly to the 
nature of a private co-partnery, and may be capable 
of nearly the same degree of vigilance and atten¬ 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, 
in tonsequence of tjjese different advantages, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade With a considerable 
degree of success. It does not seem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached to what 

I 
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the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A much more 
sober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderson, author of 
The Historical and Chronological Deduction of 
Commerco, very justly observes, that upon miamin- 
ing the accounts which Mr. Dobbs himself has 
given for several years together, of their exports 
and imports,, and upon making proper allowances 
for their extraordinary risk and expense, it does not 
appear that their profits deserve to be envied, or that 
they can much,tif at all, exceed the ordinary profits 
of trade. 

The South Sea Company newer had any forts or 
garrisons to maintaim and .therefore were entirely 
exempted from one great expense, to which other 
joint stock? companies for foreign trade are subject. 
But they had an immense capital divided among an 
unmense number of proprietors. It was naturally 
to be expected, therefoib, that folly, negligence, and 
profusion should^evaih in the whole management 
of their Affairs. The knavery and extravagance of 
their stock-jobbing projects are sufficiently known, 
and th« explicaihin of them would be foreign to the 
present subject. Their mereantile projects were 
not much better panducted. The first trade which 
they engaged in was that of supplying the Spanish 
West Indies wi^ negcoes, of which (in consequence 
of what w#S called the Assiqpto contract granted 
th^m by the tocaty of Utrecht) they had the exclu¬ 
sive privilege. But as it was not expected that 
mncih profit CQukl be made by this trade, both the 
Bortugum told Fi'ench companies who bad en- 
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joyed it upon the same terms before them, having 
been mined by it, they we’ e allowed, as compensa¬ 
tion, to send annually a ship of a certain burden to 
trade directly to the Spanish West Indies. Of the 
ten voyages which this annual ship was allowed to 
maJce, they are said to have gained considerably by 
one, that of the Rbyal Caroline in 1731, and to 
have been losers, more or less, by almost all the 
rest. Their ill success was* impujed, by thek fac¬ 
tors and agents, to the extortion and oppression of 
the Spanish government; but ^as, perhaps, prin¬ 
cipally owing to the profusion and depredations of 
those very factors and •agents; some of whc«n are 
said to have acquired great fortunes even in one 
year. In 1734, the company petitioned the king, 
that they might be* allowed to dispose of the trade 
and tunnage of their annual ship, on Recount of the 
little profit which they made by it, and to accept of 
such equivalent as they coiBd obtain from the king 
of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the whale 
fishery. Of this, indeed, tljey had no monopoly; 
but as long as they cMried it on, no other British 
subjects appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight 
voyages which their ships made to Greenland, they 
were gainers by one, and losers ,by “H the rest. 
After their- eighth ajid last voyage, lyhen they had 
sold their ships, stores, ^.nd Utensils, they found that 
their whole loss, upon this branch, capital and in¬ 
terest included, amounted to upwards of two hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven thousand pounds. 

I 2 
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Irt* 1722, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to dividt their immense capital of 
more than thirty-three millions eight hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, the whole of which had been lent to 
government, into two equal parts; The one half, or 
upwards of sixteen millions nine hundred thousand 
pounds, to be put u^n the samb footing with other 
government annuities, and' not to be subject to the 
debts‘conlrd,cled,(‘Or losses incurred, by the directors 
of the company^ in the prosecution of their rnercan- 
ffie projects; the other half to remain as before, 
a trading Stock, and to be subject to those debts and 
losses. The petitioaiottfas ft>o veasonable not to be 
granted. In‘1733, they again petitioned the par¬ 
liament, that three-fourths of jheir trading stock 
might be turned into annuity 'htock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed to the* 
hazards arising from the bad management of their 
directorsy_ Both their annuity and trading stocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than two mil¬ 
lions, e^b, by several.different payments from go¬ 
vernment ; so that tljis fourth amounted only to 
3,662,784/. 8*. 6d. In lf48, all the demands of 
the company Upon the king of Spain, in consequence 
of the Assiehto contract, were, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle^ givejt up for what was snpjjosed 
an equivalent.'‘ AA jBnd was put to their trade with 
the Spanish 'West Indie's, the remainder of their 
trading stock was turned into' an annuity stock, and 
the company chased in every respect to be a trading 
corfljjatfy. 
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It ought to he observed, that in the trade which 
the South Se^ Company .carried on by means of 
their annual ship, the only trade by which it ever 
was expected that they could make any considerable 
profit, they wore not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home market. At Carthagena, 
Porto Pello, and L» Vera Cruz, they had to encoun¬ 
ter the competition of the Spdnish merchants,’ who 
brought from Cadiz, to thhse markets, Euvopeuu 
goods, of the same kind with the» outward cargo 
of their ship; and in Englaird they had to en¬ 
counter that of the English merchants, who im¬ 
ported from Cgdiji g«ods of the Spanish West 
Indies, of the same kijnl with the inward cargo. 
The goods both of the Spanish and English mer¬ 
chants, indeed, «Ve, perhaps, subject to higher 
duties. But the loss occasioned by the negligence, 
profusion, and malversatioit of the servants of the 
company, bad probably baten a &x much heavier 
than all those duties. That a joint stock*company 
should be able to carry on successfully any branch 
of foreign trade, when private adventurers elm come 
into any sort of open fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to ail experience. 

The old English East Indig Company was esta¬ 
blished in 1600, by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
In* the first twelve voyages which they fitted out for 
India, the^ appear to Imve traded as a regulated 
company, with separate stocks, though only in the 
general ships of the company. In 1612, they united 
into a joint stock. ‘Their charter was exclusive, 

and though not confirmed by act of parliament, was 
• t a 
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in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privilege. For many yars, therefore, they were 
not- much disturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded seven hundred and forty-four 
thousand pounds, and of which fifty pounds was a 
share, was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 
extensive as to afford either a pretext l^r gross neg¬ 
ligence and' profusio'ru or a cover to gross malver¬ 
sation. Notwith^n4«fg some extraordinary losses, 
occasioned partly by the malice of the Dutch East 
India (Company, arid partly by other accidents, they 
earried pn for many years a successful trade. But in 
process of time, when the pcincjptes of liberty were 
better .underSitood, it became every day more and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not confirmed 
by act of parliament, could convey an exclusive 
^ivilpgei Upon this question the decisions of the 
courts of'justice were nbt uniform, but varied with 
the,Authority of.<*governt!nent and the huihours of 
tfcBBijtimesl, Interlopers multiplied upon them ; and 
towards ttie end of the reign of Charles II., through 
the Wholb of that .of*’James II., and during a part 
of that of William re4wced theinto great dis¬ 
tress. In 1698^ a 'proposad was made to parlia- 
inent, 4 of advancing two millions to government at 
eight per cent, pfwided »the subscribers were 
erected into, a neir .East ladi^ Company with ex¬ 
clusive prirdk^s. . ISie old East India Company 
offered seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the 
Amount rf their capital, at four per cent, upon the 
Aamje coodi lions. But such was at that time the 

state of public credit, that it was more convenient 

c 
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for government to borrow two millions at eight per 
cent, than seyen hundred thousand pounds at four. 
The proposal of the new subscribers was accepted, 
and a new East India Company established in con¬ 
sequence. The old East India Company, however, 
had a right to continue their trade till 1701. They 
liad, at the same time, in the name of their treasurer, 
subscribed, very artfully, tin erf hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds into the ittock ^ the new.. By a 
negligence iu the expression of the act 4>f parlia¬ 
ment, which vested the East India trade in the sub¬ 
scribers to this kian of two millions, it did not 
appear evident th%t they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint stock. A few private traders, whose 
subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds,‘insisted upon the privilege of 
trading separately upon .their own .stocks and at 
their own risk. The old East India Conipany had 
a right to a separate tradd upon •their old stock till 
1701; and they had likewise, both befo® and after 
that period, a right, hhe thatof other private traders, 
to a separate trade upon the three hundred^ and fif¬ 
teen thousand pounds, which.they had subscribed 
into the stock of the new company. The compe¬ 
tition of the two copipttoies with the private traders, 
and with one another, is said io have well nigh 
ruined both. Upoii^a subsequent occasion, in 1730, 
when a proposal was made to’parliament for putting 
the trade under the management of a regulated 
company, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in oppoBition to 
this proposal, jrepresented in very strong terins,^ 
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what Ijad been, at this time, the miserable [effects, 
as they thought them, of^this competijiion. In In¬ 
dia, they said, it raised the price of goods so high, 
that they were not worth the buying;, and in Eng¬ 
land, by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low, that no profit could be made by them. 
That by a, more plentiful supply, to tlie groat ad¬ 
vantage and eonveniehcy of the public, it must have 
reduced, very much, the*]3rice of India goods in the 
English market/icaimot well be doubted; but that 
it shoidd have raised very much their price in the 
Indian market, seems not very probable, as all the 
estraopd^ary demand whichd.ha4 competition could 
occasion, must have been' but as a drop of water in 
the immense ocean of Indian commerce. The in¬ 
crease of demand, besides, though m tlie beginning it 
may somctimes.raise the price of goods, never fails to 
lower it in the long run. ‘ It encourages production, 
and thereby incrdhses the competition of the pro- 
diiohrs, wite, ill order to under-sell one another, have 
recourse to new divisions of labour [employments. 
and new improvements of art, which might never 
otherwise have been tltougl^ of. The miserable 
effects of which the company complained, were the 
cheapness of consumption and the encouragement 
given to production, precisely the two effects which 
it is the great business of political economy to prn- 
mote. The competition, however, of which they gave 
this doleful account, had not been allowed to be of 
long continuance. In 1702, the tWff companies 
were, in some measure, united by an indenture tri¬ 
partite, to which the queen was the third purtyj 
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and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament, per¬ 
fectly consolidated into on^ company by their pre¬ 
sent name of The United Company of Merchants 
tradin'? to the East Indies. Into this act it was 
thought worth while to insert a clause, allowing the 
separate traders to continue their trade till Michael¬ 
mas 1711, but at *thc same tjme empowering the 
directors, upon three years’ notice, to redeem their 
little capital of seven thousand two hundred phunds, 
and thereby to convert the whole sfock of the com¬ 
pany info a joint-stock. By the "same act, the capi¬ 
tal of the company, in consequence of a new loan to 
government, was mi!rrt?ented from two millions to 
three millions two hundred thousand pOunds. In 
1743, the company advanced another million to 
government. Bittlthis million being raised, not by 
a call upon the proprietors, but by selling annuities 
and contracting bond-debts, it did^not augment the 
stock upon which the propnetors could cltym a 4ivi- 
dend; It augmented, however, their trading stock, 
it being equally liable with the other three millions 
two hundred thousand poum^ to the losses sustained, 
and debts contracted, by the company in prosecution 
of their mercantile projects, from 1708, or at least 
from 1711, this company, being delivered from all 
competitors, and! fully established in the monopoly 
of'the English commerce to the East Indies, carried 
on a successful trade, and from'their profits made 
annually a moderate dividend to their proprietors. 
During the i^rench war, which began in 1741, the 
ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the Frehch governor of 
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Pondicherry, involved them in the wars of the Car¬ 
natic, and in the politics uf the Indian princes. After 
many signal successes, and equally signal losses, they 
at last lost Madras, at that time their principal settle¬ 
ment in India, It was restored to them by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and about this time the spirit of 
war and conquest seems to have taken possession of 
their servants in {ndia, and never since to have left 
them*- During .^he Flf'ench war which began in 
1755, their arms partook of the general good fortune 
of those of Great Britain. They defended Madras, 
took Pondicherry, recovered CaltAitta, and acquired 
the s^enuea of a rich and extensive territory, 
amounting, it Was then said, to upwards of three 
millions a-year. They remained for several years 
in quiet possession of this revenue: but in 1767, 
administration laid claim to their territorial acqui¬ 
sitions, and the revenue arising from them, as of 
ri^t l^ouging to the cifewn; and the company, in 
compensate for this claim, agreed to pay to govern¬ 
ment fou# hundred thousand pounds a-year. They 
had before this gradualjy augmented their dividend 
from about six to ten per cent.; that is, upon their 
capital of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds, they had increased by a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had raised it from 
one hundred and nmetyiitwo thqasaud to three hdh- 
died and twenty thousand pounds a-year. They 
were attempting about this droe to raise it still fur- 
theiv *0 twelve and a half per cent,, which would 
have annuai payments to their proprietors 
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equal to what they had agreed to pay annually to 
government, Cf to four hundred thousand pounds a 
year. But during the two years in which their 
agreement wi^i government was to take place, they 
were restrained from any further increase of dividend 
by two successive acts of parliament, of which the 
object was to enable* them to make a speedier pro¬ 
gress in the payttjettt of their debts, which were at 
this time estimated at upwards of six or seven mil¬ 
lions sterling. In 1769, they renev^ed their agree¬ 
ment with government for five* years moPe, and 
stipulated that durfhg the course of that period they 
should be allowed ^radhally to inorease thefr divi¬ 
dend to twelve and a half per cent.; never increasing 
it, however, more Jhan one per cent, in one year. 
This increase of dividend, therefore, when it had 
risen to its utmost height, could augment their an¬ 
nual payments, to their proprietors and government 
together, hut by. Six hundred ani eight jthousand 
pounds, beyond what they had been before their 
late territorial acquisitions. What the gross reve¬ 
nue of those territorial acquijitSoas was supposed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned; and by an 
account brought by the Cruttenden East Indiaman 
in 1768, the net revenue, clear of all deductions 
and military chargfes, was stated at two millions 
forty-eight thousaBd^eitsven hundred and forty-seven 
pounds. They were said at the same' time to pos¬ 
sess another revenue, arising partly from lands, but 
Chiefly from the customs established at their differ¬ 
ent setdements, atnonnting to four hundred trad 
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thirty-nine thousand pounds. The profits of their 
trade, too, aecording to 4*® evidence of their chair¬ 
man before the House of Commons, amounted at 
this time to at least four hundred thc^usand pounds 
a-year; according to tiiat of their accountant, to at 
least five hundred thousand; according to the lowest 
account, at least equal to the highest dividend that 
was to be paid ,^o Iheir proprietors. So great a 
i^venye might certainly*have afforded an augmenta¬ 
tion of six hundred and eight thousand pounds in 
their annual payments ; and at the same time have 
left a large sinking fund sufficient for the speedy 
reduction of their debts. Jn IJTS, however, their 
debts, instead of being' rejfiuced, were augmented 
by an arrear to the treasury iu (he payment of the 
four hundred thoujaWid pounds,‘by another to the 
custom-house for duties unpaid, by a large debt to 
the,bank for money bortowed, and by a fourth for 
bill^ djt^rn upod them*,from India, and yvantonly 
\o the amount of upwards qf twelve hun- 
dr^ thousand pounds. The distress which these 
accumulated clpinrs, brought upon them, obliged 
them not only to redi^ce all at once their dividend 
to six ijg|r cent., but to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of government, and to suppljcate, first, a re¬ 
lease from the further payment of the stipulated 
four jttundred thousand poun^f a-year.; and, oe- 
fourteen hundred, thousand, to save 
them .from immediate bankruptcy. The great in- 
crf;aBe of,th[eir fortune had, it seems, only served to 
with a pretext for greater pro-. 
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fusion, and a cover for j^eater malversation, than in 
proportion evjn to that ii/crease of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the general 
state of their ^affairs both in India and in Europe, 
became the subject of a parliamentary inquiry; in 
consequence of which several very important altera¬ 
tions were made in \he constitution of their ffovern- 

9 O . 

ment, both at home and abroad.* In India, their 
principal settlements of MaSras, Bombay, and Calt 
cutta, which had before been altogelJier independent 
of one another, were subjected tS a governor-gene¬ 
ral, assisted by a'council of four assessors, parlia¬ 
ment assuming to itselMie first nomination of this 
governor and council who were to reside at Cal¬ 
cutta ; that city having now become, what Madras 
was before, the most important of the English settle¬ 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the ?rial of mercantile causes 
which arose in the city ^nd neighbourhood, had 
gradually extended its jurisdiction with the exten¬ 
sion of the empire. It was now reduced and Con¬ 
fined to file original purpose^of its institution. In¬ 
stead of it a new supreme court of judicature was 
established, consisting of a chief justice three 
judges to be appffeted by the croivn. In'Elarope, 
the qualifi cation'necessary to e'tttitle a proprietor to 
vote at their general courts was raised, #om five 
hundred pounds^ the original ^rice of a share in the 
stock of the company, to a thousand pounds. In 
order to vote upon this qualification too, it was de¬ 
clared necessary that he should have possessed it, if 
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acquired by his own piifchase, and not by inherit¬ 
ance, for at least one yAr, instead of six months, 
the term requisite before. The court uf twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually; but it 
was now enacted that each director should, for the 
future, be chosen for fou’’ years; six' of them, how¬ 
ever,, to go out of office by rotafion every year, and 
not to be capable of being re-chosen at the election 
of the' six new directors for the ensuing year. In 
consequence of hiese alterations, the courts, both of 
the proprietors and‘directors, it was expected, would 
be liltely to act with more dignity and steadiness 
than they had usually dpne''before. 3ut it seems 
impossible, by any alterations, to render those courts, 
in any respect, fit to govern, or etjgn to share in the 
government of a great empire; because the greater 
part of their members must always have too little 
interest in the prosperity of that empire, to give any 
serfous attention to whSt may promote it. Fre- 
qneittly'h man of great, sometimes even a man of 
small foriune, is willing to purchase a thousand 
pounds, share in India q/iock, merely for the influence 
which he expects to acquire by a vote in the court 
of proprietors. It gives him a share, though not in 
the plunder, yet in the appdiattnettt of the plun¬ 
derers of India; - the tsonrt of'directors, though they 
make that appolfitment, being Necessarily more or 
less under the influence of the proprietors, who not 
only elect those directors, but sometimes over-rule 
the appoi^rtffifents of their servants in India. Pro- 
vided'4e can enjoy this influence for a few years, 
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aad i\ieTehy provide for a cerlaia number of his 
friends, he frequently cares .kittle about the dividend; 
or even about dbe value of the stock upon which his 
vote is founded. About the prosperity of the great 
empire, in the^government of which that vote gives 
him a share, he seldom carep at all. No other sove¬ 
reigns ever were, oi*, from'the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness 
or misery of their subjects, tBe imp;;ovement or»wastd 
of their dominions, the glory or disgrace of their 
administration; as, from irresisKble moral causes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of such a itlftrcan- 
tilc company are, {ind •necessarily must be, ;'This 
indifference too i^as more likely to be increased than 
diminished by some of the new regulations which 
were made in consequence of the parliamentary in¬ 
quiry. By a resolution of the House of Commons, 
fur example, it was declared^ that when the fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds Jhnt to ihe company by 
‘government atmuld be paid, and their bhnd-c^ts 
be reduced to fifteen hundred thousand pouods,way 
might then, an,d not till thenj divide eight per tent, 
upon their capital; and that whatever remained of 
their revenues and pet profits at home, stupid be 
divided into foipt.. paKtB; three of them to be paid 
into the excheqb^ fi?i; the use pf P«b**<*» a'“d the 
fourth to ba'reserys)|„aa,a fun!i, f»|fber jmf the further 
reduction of their pond-debts, or for .the discharge 
of other contingent exigencies, which the company 
might labour under. But if the company Weto bad 
stewards, and bad sovereigns, when the wlwjie of 

k2 
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iMr' net revenue and profits belonged to them¬ 
selves, and were at tbelr own dispo^l, they were 
sorely not likely to be better, when three-fourths of 
them were to belong to other people, and the other 
fourth, tiiough to be laid out for the benefit of^the 
company, ye| to be so, under the inspection, and with 
the approbation, of other people.* 

It might be more agreeable to the company that 
their own servant^ and dependents should have either 
the pleasure of Wasting, or the profit of embezzling 
whatever surplus tnight remain, after paying the 
prc^josed dividend of eight per bent., than that it 
should Oome into the bands •of a. set of people with 
whom those resolutions cbuld scarce fail to set them, 
in some measure, at variance. The interest of those 
servants and dependents might «so far predominate 
in the court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
it to support the authors* of depredations which had 
beuh^eomaiitted ih dired. violation of its own autho¬ 
rity;. I^h the majority of proprietors, the support 
even of the authority of their own court might some¬ 
times be a matter of less consequence than the sup¬ 
port of those who had set that authority at defiance. 

The ifegulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put 
an end to the disorders of the Company’s government 
in India. Notwithstanding that, di)iiag a momen¬ 
tary fit of gom! conduct, they l|jsd at one time Ad- 
lectali,dUtu tliC teeasniy of Calcutta; more than three 
niiffi;^a''8|^tiingf notwithstanding that they had 
afierv^latlit Attended, either their dominion, or their 
depmdittibns over a vast secession of some of the 
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richest and most fertile countries in India; all was 
wasted and ifetroyed. They found themselves alto¬ 
gether unprensred to stop or resist the incursion of 
Hyder Ali; ^d, in consequence of those disordeis, 
tlie company fs now (1784) in greater distress than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank¬ 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to supplicate the assist¬ 
ance of government. Different plans have been 
proposed by tlie different p*ties in parliament, for 
the better management of its atfairdl And all those 
plans seem to agree in supposing, what was indeed 
always abundaiitlysevidcnt, that it is altogether un¬ 
fit to govern its territorial possessions, ^en the 
company itself seems to be 'convinced qf its own in¬ 
capacity so far,a«deeems, upon that account, willing 
to give them up to’government. 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons 
in distant and barbarous tountries, is necessarily 
connectedf tijc right of making phaoe and war in 
those countries. The joint-stock sompai^lW wlSch 
have had the one right, have constantly exew^ised 
the other, and liave frequently h»d it expressly con¬ 
ferred upon them. How unjustly, how ciqiriciously, 
how cruelly they have commonly exercised.' |t, 4 e too 
well known from recent experience. 

When a comprtoy#*nerchants nudcrtake. at their 
ovTO risk and establish a new trade with 

some remote and, barbarous Jjftlion, may not be 
unreasonable to incorporate them into « joiatnShJok 
company, and to grant them, in case i^ir suc¬ 
cess, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number 

k3 
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of yews. It is the easiest and most natural way in 
wlu^ the state can recompense them for hazarding' 
a dangerous and expensive experim/nt, of which 
the public is afterwards to reap the belieftt. A tem- 
jjorary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated 
upon the same principles upon which a like mono¬ 
poly of a nfew machine is granftd to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to its author. But upon 
the expiration of t^e tertn, the- monopoly ought cer¬ 
tainly to deteriAinet the forts and garrisons, if it 
was fonnd necessary to establish any, to be taken 
into the hands of government, their value to be paid 
to the company, and the trade tc( be laid open to all 
the sulgects of the state.' By a perpetual monopoly, 
all the other subjects of the state arc taxed very ab¬ 
surdly in two different ways; first, by the high price 
of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they 
could buy much cheap^; and, secoilidly, by their 
total exclusion frbm a htanch of business which it 
mi^tba'^^h convenient and profitable for many 
of to carry on. It is for the most worthless 
of ail l^gtl^ses too that they are taxed in this man' 
ner. It is merely to enable the company to support 
the'negligence, profusion, and malversation of their 
own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom al¬ 
lows the dividend of the company to exceed the or¬ 
dinary rate of profit in trad^ ara altogether 
free, «nd vegy frequently makes it fall even a good 
dealeh^ of that rate. Without a monopoly, how¬ 
ever^ joint'iStock company, it would appear from 
experjjpicer cannot long carry on any branch of 
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foreign trade. To buy in one market, in order to 
sell, with profit, in another, when there are many 
competitOTsml both; to -watch over, not only the 
occasional varfctions in the demand, but the much 
greater and nrore frequent variations in the compe¬ 
tition, or in the supply which that demand is likely 
to get from other j^ople, and to suit with dexterity 
and judgment both the quantity and quality of each 
assortment of goods to all these circumstances, is- a 
species of warfare of which the opelations are con¬ 
tinually changing, and which (fen scarce ever be 
conducteci suc«essftilly, without such an unremitting 
exertion of vigilancp and attention, as cannot long 
be expected from the directors of a joint-stock com¬ 
pany. The East India Company, upon the redemp¬ 
tion of their funds, and the expiration of their exclu¬ 
sive privilege, have a right, by act of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint-stock, and to> 
trade in theia* corporate ca^fecity to’ the East Indies 
in common- with the rest of their feirosi^«ub|<Ssts. 
But in this situation, the superior vigilance iw«| at¬ 
tention of private adventurers would, in -l^l^ba- 
hilityi soon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent Erench author, of great ki)^ksdge 
in matters^of political economy, the Abbd Morellet, 
gives a list of MQt4hve- joint-stock companies for 
foreign trade, vthi^ fiwv^ been establisbed in differ¬ 
ent parts of Europe since-the -ysear i0OO,nn4”'l*j®l'» 
according h|rhim, have all failed from itaisaianage- 
ment, notwithstanding they had exclusive privileges. 
He has been misinformed with regard to the history' 
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of two or three of them, whiuh were not joint-s>tock 
companies, and have not failed. But, in compen¬ 
sation, there have been several joint-stick companies 
which have failed, and which he has Emitted, 

The only trades which it seems possible for a 
joint-stock company to carry on successfully, with¬ 
out an exclnsive privilege, are vhose, of which all 
toe operations are cahahle of being reduced to what 
is called a routine, or to‘such a uniformity of method 
as admits of litths or no variation. Of this kind is, 
first, the banking twade; secondly, the trade of in¬ 
surance from fire, and from sea rk>k and capture ia 
time of war; thirdly, the trade o[ making and main¬ 
taining a navigable cut dr canal; and, fourthly, the 
similar trade of bringing water for the supply of a 
great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade may 
appear somewhat abstritse, the prac^e is capable 
of bsing reduced* to stritut rules. To depart upon 
an]^j|$ca^oa irom those rules, in consequence of 
sQBliWttering speculation of exiraordionry gain, is 
aliuMt adways extremely dangerous, and frequently 
fe^rte;the banking 4ompany which attempts it. 
But the lipistitution of joint-stock companies renders 
them id general more, tenacious of established rules 
than any private co-partnery, guch companies, 
therefore, seetn extremely we^l^ited for .this trade. 
The principal banking-companies in Europe, accord¬ 
ingly, are Jpintrstock companies, many of which 
manage their trade very silccessfuHy without any 
mtclmive fffyritege, The bank tJf-England has no 
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other exclusive privilege, except that no other hank¬ 
ing compan^n England sHall consist of more than 
six person^^ The two banks of Edinburgh are 
joint-stock companies without any exclusive privi¬ 
lege. 

The value of the risk, ejther from fire, or from 
loss by sea, or by*capture, though it cannot, per¬ 
haps, be calculated very exactly, admits, however, 
of such a gross estimation* as renders it, in>somd 
degree, reducible to strict rule an« method. The 
trade of insurance, therefore, ifiay be carried on 
successfully by ajbint-stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege. • Neither the London Assurance, 
nor the Royal Exchange Assurance companies, have 
any such privilege. 

When a navigatile cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite simple 
and easy, and^ is reducible to strict rule and me¬ 
thod. Even the making dff it is so, as it may be 
contracted for with undertakers at so mueli' 
and so much a lock. The same thing may 
of a canal, an aqueduct, or a^ great pipe f^hAig- 
ing water to supply a great city. Such umj^rtak- 
ings, therefore, may he, and aceordii^ly ireqdeintly 
are, very successftiHy managed by'joiirtfStdek com¬ 
panies without ahy exclusive privily®. 

To estabHsh a joJi|);-«tock eoiapahy, however, for 
any undertaking, merely because sdch a company 
might be cd^^ble of managing it succcssfolly; or 
to exempt a particular set of dealers from some of 
the general laws which take place with regard to 
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all their neighbours, merely because they might be 
capable of thriving, if they had such an exemption, 
would certainly not be reasonable. '!^b render such 
an establishment perfectly reasonably with the cir¬ 
cumstance of being reducible to strict rule and 
method, two other circumstances ought to concur. 
First, it ought to appear with tire clearest evidence, 
that the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility.than the greater Jiart of common trades; and 
secondly, that iwrequires a greater capital than can 
easily be collected sjuto a private co-paitnery. If a 
moderate capital were sufficient, ^e great utility of 
the undertaking would not be a sufficient reason for 
establishing ajoint-stock* company; because, in this 
case, the demiind for what it was to produce would 
readily and easily be supplied by private adventu¬ 
rers. In the four trades above meptioned, both 
those circumstances contsur. I- 

The great aa& gene»Bl utility of the banking 
tra^ whf« prudently managed, has been fully ex- 
plab^4^ the second book of this inquiry. But a 
pnijicwink which is to support public credit, and 
Upon p|rticnlar etnergelicies to advance to govern- 
measl whole produce of a tax, to the amount, 
perhaps, of several millioBs, a year or two before it 
comes.in, requires a greater caintal than cap easily 
be collected into any private <fOjpartnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security to the 
fortiiuea of private people, and by div^^ng among 
a gcsat ittany that loss which would ruin au indivi¬ 
dual# makes U fail light and easy upon the 
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society. In order to give this security, however, it 
is necessar^,Jthat the insurers should have a very 
large capital. Afiefore the establishment of the two 
joint-stock coi^panies for insurance in London, a 
list, it is said,'was laid before the attorney-general, 
of one hundred and filly private insurers who had 
failed in the course of a few yeai^. 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the works 
which are sometimes necessary for supplying a -great 
city with water, are of great ana'general utility, 
while at the same time they frequently require a 
greater expense tfian suits the fortunes of private 
people, is sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentipRed, I have 
not been able to reqollect any other in which all the 
three circumstances,“requisite for rendering reason¬ 
able the establishment of a joint-stock company, 
concur. The 'English Copper Company of London, 
the Lead Smelting Company, the Glass Grinding 
Company, have not even the pretext of any gre^jor 
singular utility in the object which they pnrsipj J^r 
does the pursuit of that object seem to reqtdfe any 
expense unsuitable to the fortunes of many ^VUte 
men. 'Whether the trade which those cutapanies 
carry on is reducible to such strict rule and niffitbod, 
as to feh'der it fit for the managemMit of a joint- 
stoclc company, oi whether they have any reason to 
boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend 
to know. mine adventurers’ company has been 
long ago bankrupt. A share in the stock of the 
British Linen Company of Edinburgh sells, ai pre- 
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sent, very much below par, though less so than it 
did some years ago. iThe joint-stod^ companies, 
which are established for the publi^-sjfirited pufjpose 
of promoting some particular manufacture, over and 
above managing their own affairs ill, to the diminu¬ 
tion of the general stock of the society, can in other 
respects scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithstanding the most upright intentions, the 
hnavoidable partiality ol" their directors to particular 
branches of th# manufacture, of which the under¬ 
takers mislead and*impose upon them, is a real dis¬ 
couragement to the rest, and Necessarily breaks, 
more or less, that natural'proportion which would 
otherwise establish itself between judicious industry 
and profit, atM which, to the geg^ral industry of the 
country, is of all encouragemehts the greatest and 
the most effectual. 


Article II. 

Of of the Institutions for the Bducaiion 

of Youth. 

The institutions for (he education of the youth 
'tnay, in the same manner, famish a revenue suffi¬ 
cient for defraying their Own expense. The fee or 
honorary whit* the scholar pays to the master natu¬ 
rally constitutes a revenue of (jai® kind. * 

Even where the reward of the master does not 
ailife altogether from this natural revehtie, it Still is 
not tiecessary that it shotild be derived from that 
general revenue of the society, of which the-collec- 
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tion and application are, in most countries, assigned 
to the exec^ve power. Through the greater part 
of Europe, accordingly, the endowment of schools " 
and colleges nrotfes either no charge upon that gene¬ 
ral revenue, of but a very small one. It everywhere 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue, 
from the rent of A»rae landed estate, or from the 
interest of some sum of money allotted and’ put 
under the management of trdstees for this particular 
purpose, sometimes by the soverei|^n himself, and 
sometimes by some private donoi*. 

Have those piiblic endowments contributed in 
general to promote, the* end of their institution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the tea&ers? Have 
they directed the course of education towards objects 
more useful, both to the individual and to the pub¬ 
lic, than those to which it wbuld naturally have gone 
of its own accord? It shoilld not seem very difficult 
to give at least a probable answer to each* of those 
questions. ' ' 

In every profession, the exertion of the'''’greater 
part of those who exercise it, is always in proportion 
to the necessity they are under of making that exer¬ 
tion. This necessity is greatest with those to whom 
the emoluments of their profession are the only 
scarce from which t|jey expect their, fortune^or even 
their ordinary revenue and subastence... In order 
to acquire ,^8 fortune, or even to get. this subsist¬ 
ence, they must, in the coarse of a year, execute a 
certain quantity of work of a known value; and, 

VOL|^. L 
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where the competition is free, the rivalship of com- 
^petitors, who are all endeavouring to jestle one an¬ 
other out of employment, obliges ||v/ry man t$ en¬ 
deavour to execute his work with a Wrtain de^ee 
of exactness. The greatness of the objects which 
are to be acquired by success in some particular 
professions may, np doubt, sometimes animate the 
exertion of a tew men of extraordinary spirit and 
ambkion. Great objects, however, are evidently not 
necessary in order to occasion the greatest exertions. 
Rivalship and emulation render excellency, even in 
mean professions, an object of ambition, and fre¬ 
quently occasion the very greatest exertions. Great 
objects, on the contrary, alone and unsupported by 
the necessity of application, have, seldom been suffii- 
cient to occasion any considerable exertion. In 
England, success in the profession of the law leads 
to some very great objects of ambition; and yet how 
few men, born to easy'fortunes, have ever in this 
country been eminent in that profession! 

The endowments of schools and colleges have 
necessarily diminished more or less the necessity of 
application in the teachers. Theif subsistence, so 
far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently de¬ 
rived from a fund altogether independent of their 
success and reputation in their particular professions. 

Ill some universities the saliyry makes' but a ^art, 
and frequently but a small part of the etnoluments 
of the tehchcl*, of which the greater part arise# frtom 
the ’fcbndrarites or fees of his pupils. The necessity 
of app'ipcation, though always more or less dimi* 
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niched, is not in this case entirely taken away, lle- 
putatipn in his profession is'still of some importance 
to hipi, ancfHie^ still has some dependency upon the * 
alTee^ion, gratitnifc, and favourable report of those 
who have attended upon his instructions; and these 
favourable sentiments he is likely to gain in no way 
so well as by deserving them, that is, by the abilities 
and diligence with which he discharges every 'part 
of his duty. 

In other universities the teacher isjfrrohibited from 
receiving any honorary or fee from his pupils, and 
his salary constitutes the whole of the revenue which 
he derives from his ,oflic«. His interest is, in this 
case, set as directly in opposition to his duty as it is 
possible to set it. It is the interest of every man to 
live as much at his*ease as he can; and if his emo¬ 
luments are to be precisely the same, whether he 
does, or does not perform scrtne very laborious duty, 
jt is certainly his interest, a» least aS interest is vul¬ 
garly understood, either to neglect it altogether, *or, 
•if he is subject to some authority which will not suf¬ 
fer him to do this, to perform it in as careless and 
slovenly a manney as that audiority will permit. If 
he is naturally active, and a lover of labour, it is his 
interest to employ that activity in any way, from 
which he can derive some advantage, rather than 
in the performance of his duty, from which he can 
derive none. 

If the authority to which he is suhjeet resides in 
the body corporate, the college, or university, of 
which he himself is a member, and in which the 
.1 R 2 
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greater part of tlie other members are, like himself, 
persons who either are, or ought to4^c teachers; 
they are likely to make a commoi^ c/use, to 1# all 
very indulgent to one another, and' every man to 
consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, 
provided he himself is allowed to neglect his own. 
In the university of, Oxford, the greater part of the 
public professors have, for these many years, given 
up altogether eren the pretence of teaching. 

If the authorKy to which he is subject resides, not 
so much in the body corporate of which he is a 
member, as in some other extraneous persons, in the 
bishop of th^ diocese for e&ampJe; in the governor 
of the province; or, perhaps, in some minister of 
state; it is not indeed in this (?ase very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect i:us duty altogether. 
All that such superiors, however, can force him to 
do, is to attend jipon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, tljat is, to give a^ certain number of lectures 
in the week, or in the year. What those lectures 
shall be, must still depend upon the diligence of the 
teacher; and that diligence is likely to be propor¬ 
tioned to the motives which he has for exerting it. 
An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is 
liable to be exercised both ignorantly and capri¬ 
ciously. In its nature it is arbitrary and discre¬ 
tionary, and the persons whp, exercise? it, neither 
attending upon the lectures of the teacher them¬ 
selves, nor perhaps understanding the sciences which 
it is his business to teach, are seldom capable of 
exercising it with judgment. From the insolence 
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of office too they are frequently indifferent hoW they 
exercise it, and are very apt* to censure or deprive 
him »of his** office wantonly, and without any jvist 
cause. The ptrsfin subject to such jurisdictioa is 
necessarily degraded by it, and, instead of being 
one of the most respectable, is rendered one ol the 
meanest and most toatemptible persons in the so¬ 
ciety. If. i.s by powerful protectfon only that he' can 
effectually guard himself against the bad usage to. 
which he is at all times exposed; q^id this piotec- 
tion he is most likely to gain, not, by ability or dili¬ 
gence in his profession, but by obsequiousness to 
the will of his superiors, ^ind by being ready, at all 
times, to sacrifice to that will the rigWIs, the inter¬ 
est, and the honour of the body corporate of which 
he is a member. ‘JVhoever has attended for any 
considerable time to the administration of a French 
university, must have had accasion to reiriaik the 
effects which naturally result from Ai arbitrary and 
extraneous jurisdiction of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of students to 
any college or university, independent of the merit 
or reputation of the teachers, tends more or less to 
diminish the necessity of that merit or reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, 
and divinity, when they can be obtained only bj re¬ 
siding a cerjain number of years in certain univer¬ 
sities, necessarily forc4 a certain nurnber of students 
to such universities, independent of the merit or re¬ 
putation of the teachers. The privileges of gradu¬ 
ates are a sort of statutes of appreuticesliip, which 
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have contributed to the improvement of education, 
just as the other statutes of apprenticeship have to 
that of arts and manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholarships, exhi¬ 
bitions, bursaries, &c., necessarily atlach a certain 
number of students to certain colleges, independent 
altogether of the mprit of those particular colleges. 
Were the students upon such charitable foundations 
ieft free to choose what*college they liked best, such 
liberty might perhaps contribute to excite some emu¬ 
lation among different colleges. A regulation, on 
the contrary, which prohibited evfen the independent 
members of ^very partioulsfr college from leaving it, 
and going to any othfer, without leave first asked 
and obtained of that which they^meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was 
to instruct each student in all arts and sciences, 
should not be voluntarily chosen by the student, but 
,ap 2 )ointed by the head of the college; and if, in case 
of neglect, inabih|jf, or bad usage, the student should 
not be allowed to change him for another, without 
leave first asked and obtained; such a regulation 
would not only tend very much to extinguish all 
emulation among the different tutors of the same 
college, but to diminish very much in all of them 
the necessity of diligence and, of attention to their 
respective pupils. Such teachers, though very well 
paid by students, might be as much disposed to 
n«^l^‘ thetn, as those who are not paid by them at 
all, or who have no other recompense but their salary. 
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If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, it 
must be an unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, 
white he is lecturing his students, that he is either 
speaking or reading nonsense, or what is very little 
better than n’onsense. It must too be unpleasant 
to him to observe that the greater part of his stu¬ 
dents desert his lectures; or gerhaps attend upon 
them with plain enough marks of neglect, contempt, 
and derision. If he is obliged, the^fore, to give a 
certain number of lectures, thest^ motives alone, 
without any other interest, mifht dispose him to 
take some pains t8 give tolerably good ones, Seve- 
.ral different expedients, however, maybe fallen upon, 
which will effectually blunt the edg? of all those 
incitements to diligence. The teacher, instead of 
explaining to his pirpils himself the science in which 
he proposes to instruct them, may read some book 
upon it; and if this book is’written in a foreign and 
dead language, by interpreting it to them into their 
own; or, what would give him still less trouble, by 
making them interpret it to him, and by now and 
then making an occasional remark upon it, he may 
flatter himself that he is giving a lecture. The 
slightest degree of knowledge and application will 
enable him to do this, without exposing himself to 
contempt or derision, of saying any thing that is 
really foolish, absur^, or ridiculous. The discipline 
of the college, at the same time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to the most regu^ari attendance 
■ upon this sham lecture, and to maintain • ^ most 
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decent and respectful behaviour during the whole 
time of the performance. 

The discipline of colleges and universities is in 
general contrived, not for the benefit of the students, 
but for the interest, or, more properly Ipeaking, for 
tlje -ease of the masters.. Its object is, in all cases, 
to maintain the authority of the tdaster, and whether 
hp neglects or performs his duty, to oblige the stu- 
dents-in all cas^s to bdrave to him as if he per¬ 
formed it with klie greatest diligence and ability. 
It seems to presunse perfect wisdom and virtue in 
tlie one order, and the greatest wfeakness and folly 
in the other. Where the mast^s, however, really 
perform their duty, there We no examples, I believe, 
that the greater part of the students ever neglect 
theirs. No d»|ciphne is ever requisite to force at¬ 
tendance upon lectures which are really worth the 
attending, as is well kuoWn wherever any such lec¬ 
tures are given, 'force alid restraint may, np doubt, 
be in somb degree requisite in order to oblige chil¬ 
dren, or very young boys, to attend to those parts of 
education which it is thought necessary for them to 
acquire during that early period of life; but after 
twelve or thirteen years of age, provided the master 
does his duty, force or restraiut can scarce ever be 
necessary to carry on any part of education. Such 
is the generosity of the greater part of young men, 
that so far from being disposed to neglect or despise 
the,in8trtjg|t[£p»a, of their master, provided he shows 
some of Wing of use fo them, they 
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are generally inclined to pardon a great deal of in¬ 
correctness in the performance of his duty, and 
sometimes eveii to conceal from the public a good 
deal of gross negligence. 

Those part^ of education, it is to be observed, for 
the teaching of which there, are no public instit^i- 
tions, are generally the best taught. When a young 
man goes to a fencing or a dancing school, he does 
not indeed always learn to fence oij to dance •very 
well; but he seldom fails of learniil^ to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of th? riding-school are 
not commonly so evident. The expense of a riding- 
school is so great, that iif most places it is a public 
institution. The three most essential parts of lite¬ 
rary education, to .read, write, and account, it still 
continues to be moi% common to acquire in private 
than in public schools; and it very seldom happens 
that any body fails of acquiring th^ to the degree 
in which it is necessary to Scquire them. ^ 

In England the public schools are much less 
corrupted than the universities. In the schools the 
youth are taught, or at least ^may be taught, Greek 
and Latin; that is, every thing which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which it is expected they s|iould 
teach. In the universities the youth neither are 
taught, nor always can find any proper means of 
being taught the sciences, which it is the business 
of those incorporated bodies to teach. The reward 
of the schoolmaster in most cases depbBds princi¬ 
pally, in some cases almost entirely, upon the fees 
or honoraries of his scholars. Schools have no ex- 
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elusive privileges. In order to obtein the honours 
of graduation, it is not necessary that a person 
should bring a certificate of his having studied a 
certain number of years at a public school. If upon 
examination he appears to understand‘what is taught 
there, no questions are asked about the place where 
he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly taught 
in UHiversitie.s, ^t may, perhaps, be said, are not very 
well taught, l^t had it not been for those institu¬ 
tions they would net have been commonly taught at 
all, and both the individual and' the public would 
have sufiered a good dealufroip the want of those 
important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were origi¬ 
nally, the greater part of them,•ecclesiastical corpo¬ 
rations ; instituted for the education of churchthep. 
They were founded by''the authority of the pope, 
and were so entirely under his immediate protection, 
thal Iheir members, whether masters or students, 
had all of them what was then called the heneftt 
of clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which their respec¬ 
tive universities were situated, and were amenable 
only to the ecclesiastical tribunals, Wha^ was 
taught )in the greater part of those universities w^s 
suitablii'to the end of their institution, either theo¬ 
logy, or something that was merely preparatory tq 
ttoolpgy. 

When diristianity was first established by law, a 
corrupted Eafin bed become the commoH language 
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of all the Western parts of Europe. The service of 
the church accordingly, an^ the translation of the 
Blbler Whicli was read in churches, were both in 
that corrupted Latin; that is, in the common lan- 
gua^ of the ‘country. After the irruption of the 
barbarous nations who overturned the Roman em¬ 
pire, Latin gradually ceased to be the language of 
any part of Europe. But the reverence of the 
people naturally preserves the establ^hed formarand 
cereUionies of religion, long after the circumstances 
which first introduced and rendeftd them reasonable 
are no more. Titough Latin, therefore, was no 
longer understood any vWiere by the great body of 
the people, the whole service of the church still 
continued to be pgfformed in that language. Two 
different languages Were thus established in Europe, 
ih the Same manner as in ancient Egypt; a language 
of the priests, and a language ot the jieople ; a sacred 
and a profane ; a learned arifl an unlearned language. 
But it was necessary that the priests shoulS under¬ 
stand something of that sacred and learned language 
in which they were to officiate; and the study of 
the Latin language therefore made^ from the begin¬ 
ning, an essential part Of university education. 

It was hot so with that either of the Greek, or of 
the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees of the 
church had'pronoun^sd the Latin translation of the 
Bible, cothtuotaljr tailed the Latin Vulgate, to have 
been equally dictated by divine inspiration, and 
therefore of equal authority with the Greek and 
Hebtfew originals. The knowledge of "those two 
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languages, therefore, not being indisjpensably requi¬ 
site to a churchman, th6 study of thfe did not for 
a long time make a necessary part of tne common 
course of university education. There are some 
Spanish universities, I am assured,* in which the 
study of the Greek language has never yet made 
any part of that course. The first reformers found 
tihe Greek text of the New Testament, and even the 
.^eferew text of the Old, more favourable to their 
opinions, than »the vulgate translation, which, as 
might naturally ke supposed, had been gradually 
accommodated to support the doctrines of the ca¬ 
tholic church. They set othemselves, therefore, to 
expose the many errors of that translation, which 
the Roman catholic clergy were thus put under 
the necessity of defending or e&plaining. But this 
could not well be done without some knowledge of 
the original languages, of which the study was 
therefore gradually introduced into the greater part 
of'univrt’sities; both of those which embraced, and 
of those which rejected, the doctrines of the reforma¬ 
tion. The Greek language was connected with 
every part of that classical learning, which, though 
at first principally cultivated by catholics and Ita¬ 
lians, happened to come into fashion much about 
th§ saipe time that the doctrines of the reformation 
weif on foot. In the greater part of universities, 
there[ore,'that language was taught previous to the 
^udy of philosophy, and as soon as the student had 
m^e some progress in the Xatin. The^ Hebrew 
Janguago haying no connection with classical learn- 
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ing, and, exc^ the holy Scriptures, being the lan¬ 
guage of not a single book in any esteem, the study 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of 
philosophy, and when the student had entered upon 
the study of theology. 

Originally the first rudiments both of the Greek 
and Lidtin languages were taiight in universities, 
and in some universities they 'still continue to be so. 
In others it is expected thatlhe student should“^avS 
previously acquired at least the rtidiments of one 
or both of those languages, of which the study con¬ 
tinues to make every where a very considerable part 
of university education. 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 
three great branches; physics, or natural philosophy; 
ethics, or moral philosophy; and logic. This gene¬ 
ral division seems perfectly agreeable to the nature 
of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets; thunder, 
lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; the 
generation, the life, growth, and dissolution of 
plants and animals; are objects which, as they 
necessarily excite the wonder, so they ^^prally cali 
forth the curiosity, of mankind to inqmMfeto their 
causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy this 
curiosity, by referring all those wonderful iip>pear- 
ancss to the immediate agency of the gods. Philo¬ 
sophy afterwards endeavoured to account for them, 
from more familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acqaamted with, than the agency of the 

M 
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gods. As those great i^hettomena a^e the first ob¬ 
jects of human curiosity, so the science which pre¬ 
tends to explain them must naturally have been the 
first branch of philosophy that was cultivated. The 
first philosophers, accordingly, of whdm history has 
preserved any account, .appear to have been natural 
^philosophers. , 

In every age and country of the world men must 
hayff attended to the characters, designs, and actions 
of one another, fend many reputable rules and maxims 
for the conduct of*human life must have been laid 
down and approved of by Common consent. As soon 
as writing came into fasHion, .wise men, or those 
who fancied themselves such, would naturally en¬ 
deavour to increase the number qf those established 
and respected maxims, and tb express their own 
sense of what was either proper or improper con¬ 
duct, sometime^ in the more artificial form of apo¬ 
logies, IJke what are &lled the fables of jEsop; 
and sometimes in the more simple one of apoph¬ 
thegms, or wise Sayings, like the Proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon, the verses of T^ieognis and Phocyllides, and 
some part of the works of Hesiod. They might 
continue in this manner for a long time merely to 
multiply the number of those maxims of prudence 
and morality, without even attempting to arrange 
therh in any very distinct or mpthodiearorder, much 
less to connect them together by one or more gene¬ 
ral principles, from which they were all deducible, 
like effects from their natural causes. The beauty 
of a systematical arrangement of different observa- 
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tions oonaeoted by a few common principles, was 
first seen in ike rude essays of those ancient times 
towards a system of natural philosophy. Something 
of the same kind was afterwards attempted in morals. 
The maxims Of common life were arranged in some 
methodical order, and connefted together by a few 
common principles,*in the same manner as they had 
attempted to arrange and connect the phenomena 
of nature. The science which pretends to investigate 
and explain those connecting prineiples, is what is 
properly called moral philosophy.* 

Different authors gave different systems both of 
natural and moral philosmphy. But the arguments 
by which they supported those different systems, far 
from being always demonstrations, were frequently 
at best but very slender probabilities, and sometimes 
mere sophisms, which had no other foundation but 
the inaccuracy and ambiguity of common language. 
Speculative systems have ft all ages of the world 
been adopted for reasons too frivolous to ^ave de¬ 
termined the judgment of any man of common 
sense, in a matter of the smallest pecuniary in¬ 
terest. Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any 
influence upon the opinions of mankind, except in 
matters of philosophy and speculation ; and in these 
it has frequently had the greatest. The patrons of 
each system of natiyal and moral philosophy natu¬ 
rally endeavoured to expose the weakness of the 
arguments adduced to support the systems which 
were oj^osite to their own. In examining those 
arguments, they were necessarily _led to consider 
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the difference between probable and a demon¬ 
strative argfument, between a fallacious and a con¬ 
clusive one ; and Lopfic, or the science of the 
general principles of good and bad reasoning, ne¬ 
cessarily arose out of the observations'which a scru¬ 
tiny of this kind gave occasion to. Though in its 
origin, posterior both to physics and to ethics, it 
was commonly taught, not indeed in all, but in the 
greattcr part oQ the anfcient schools of philosophy, 
previously to either of those sciences. The student, 
it seems to have bdfen thought, ought to understand 
well the difference between good and bad reasoning, 
before he was led to reason«upon,8ubjects of so great 
importance. 

This ancient division of philosophy into three 
parts was, in the greater part of the universities of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 
cdhcerning the nature lither of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the system of 
physics. Those beings, in whatever their essence 
might be supposed to consist, were parts of the 
great system of the universe, and parts too pro¬ 
ductive of the most important effects. Whatever 
human reason could either conclude, or conjecture, 
concerning them, made, as it were, two chapters, 
though MO doubt two very injportant ones, of the 
sfcience which pretended to give an account of the 
ori^n and revolutions of the great system of the 
universe. But in the universities of Europe, where 
philosophy was taught only as subservient to the- 
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ology, it was natatal to dwell longer upon these 
two chapters thwi upon any other of the science. 
They were gradually more and more extended, and 
were divided into many inferior chapters, till at last 
the doctrine af spirits, of which so little can be 
known, came to take up as much room in the sys¬ 
tem of philosophy •as the doctrine of bodies, of 
which so much can be known. The doctrines eon- 
cerning those two subjects wire considered as nuik-. 
ing two distinct sciences. What aje called Meta¬ 
physics or Pneumatics were set» in opposition to 
Physics, and were Cultivated not only as the more 
sublime, but, for the^ pur^ses of a particular pro¬ 
fession, as the more useful sSience of the two. The 
proper subject of experiment and observation, a 
subject in which a careful attention is capable of 
making so many useful discoveries, was almost 
entirely neglected. The subject in which, after a 
few very simple and almost obvidhs truths, the 
most careful attention can discover nothing but 
obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently 
produce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was 
greatly cultivated. 

When those two sciences had thus been set in 
opposition to one another, the comparison between 
them naturally gave birth to a third, to what was 
called- Ontology, or the science which treated of the 
qualities and attribut«» which were common to both 
the subjects of the other two sciences. But if sub¬ 
tleties and sophisms composed the greater part of 
the Metaphysics or Pneumatics of the schools, they 
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composed the whole of this cob#eb science of On¬ 
tology, which was likewise sometimes called Meta¬ 
physics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection 
of a man, considered not only as an individual, hut 
as the member of a family, of a state, and of the 
great society of mankind, was the object which the 
ancient moral philosophy proposed to investigate. 
Jn lhat philosophy the' duties of human life were 
treated of as subservient to the happiness and per¬ 
fection of human life. But when moral, as well as 
natural philosophy, came to be taught only as sub¬ 
servient to theology, the c^ij^ties of human life were 
treated of as chiefly subservient to the happiness of 
a life to come. In the ancient philosophy the per¬ 
fection of virtue was represented as necessarily pro¬ 
ductive, to the person who possessed it, of the most 
perfect happiness in this life. In the modern phi- 
hrsophy it was Vrequenl^y represented as generally, 
or rather as almost always inconsistent with any de¬ 
gree of happiness in this life ; and heaven was to 
be earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
austerities and abaselnent of a monk; not by the 
liberal, generous, and spirited conduct of a man. 
Casuistry and an ascetic morality made up, in most 
cases; the greater part of the moral philosophy of 
the schools. By far the most important of all the 
different branches of philosophy, became in this 
matiner by far the most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of phi¬ 
losophical education in the greater part of the uni- 
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viersities in Euro|pe. Logic was taught first: On¬ 
tology came in the second place; Pneumatology, 
comprelieivding the doctrine concerning the nature 
of the human soul and of the Deity, in the third; 
In the fourtlj followed a debased system of moral 
philosophy, which was considered as immediately 
connected with thwdoctriiies of Pneumatology, with 
the immortality of the human‘soul, and with the 
rewards and punishments wiich, from the justice of 
the Deity, were to be expected iij a life to come : 
A short and superficial system.of physics usuallj 
concluded the course. 

The alterations whichjthe universities of Europe 
thus introduced into the ancient course of philoso¬ 
phy, were all meant for the education of ecclesi¬ 
astics, and to reiiQgr it a more proper introduction 
to the study of theology. But the additional quan¬ 
tity of subtlety and sophistry; the casuistry and 
the ascetic morality whiclt those ^iterations intro¬ 
duced into it, certainly did not render it more pro¬ 
per for the education of gentlemen or men of the 
world, or more likely either to improve the under¬ 
standing, or to mend the heart. 

This course of philosophy is what still continues 
to be taught in the greater part of the universities 
of Europe; with more or less diligence, according 
as the constitution of each particular university 
hajipeus to render tHligence more or less necessary 
to the teachers. In some of the richest and best 
endowed universities, the tutors content themselves 
with teaching a few unconnected shreds and parcels 
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of this corrupted course; and even these they com¬ 
monly teach very negligently and superficially. 

The improvements which, in modern Jmes, have 
been made in several different branches of philo¬ 
sophy, have not, the greater part of them, been 
made in universities; though some no doubt have. 
The greater part of universities have not even been 
very forward to aaopt those improvements, after 
thex,.were made; and several of those learned so¬ 
cieties have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection, after they 
had been hunted out of e^'ery other corner of the 
world. In general, the "richest and best endowed 
tmiversities have been the slowest in adopting those 
improvements, and the most averse to permit any 
considerable change in the established plan of edu¬ 
cation. Those improvements were more easily in¬ 
troduced into s'dme of '>he poorer universities, in 
whihh thfe teachers, depending upon their reputation 
for the greater part of their subsistence, were obliged 
to pay more>«ttention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the public schools and universities of 
Europe were originally intended only for the edu¬ 
cation of a particular profession, that of churchmen; 
a^ though they were not always very-diligent in 
instructing their pupils even iii the sciences which 
were aipposed necessary for that profession; yet 
they gradually drew to themselves the education of 
almost all other people, particularly of almost all 
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gentlemen and men of fortiyie. No belter method, 
it seems, could be fallen upon of spending, with any 
advantage, 'the long interval between infancy and 
that period of life at which men begin to apply in 
good earnest to the real business of the world, the 
business which is to employ them during the re¬ 
mainder of their (lays. The greater part of what 
is taught in schools and universities, however, does 
not seem to be the most proper preparation for ihatr 
business. 

In England, it becomes every (hiy more and more 
the custom to sencTyoung people to travel in foreign 
countries immediatgly u^ton their leaving school, 
and without sending them to any university. Our 
young people, it is said, generally return home much 
improved by their travels. A young man who goes 
abroad at seventeen or eighteen, and returns home 
at one-and-twenty, returns three or four years older 
than he was when he went %,broad ; and at that age 
it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in 
three or four years. In the course of his travels, he 
generally acquires some knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which is 
seldom sufficient to enable him either to speak or 
write them with propriety. In other respects, he 
commonly returns home more conceited, more un¬ 
principled, more dissipated, and more incapable of 
any serious application either to study or to busi¬ 
ness, than he could well have become in so short a 
time, had he lived at home. By travelling so very 
young, by spending in the most frivolous dissipa- 
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tion the most precious ars of his life, at a distance 
from the inspection and control of \iis parents and 
relations, every useful habit, which the earlier parts 
of his education migfht have had some tendency to 
form in him, instead of being rivetted smd confirmed, 
is almost* necessarily either weakened or effaced. 
Nothing hut the discredit into which the univer¬ 
sities are allowing themselves to fall, could ever 
hate brought into repute so very absurd a practice 
as that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
Sending: his son abroad, a father delivers himself, at 
least for some time, from so disagreeable an object 
as that of a son unemployed, reglected, and going 
to ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modern 
institutions for education. 

Different plans and different institutions for edu¬ 
cation seem to, have taken place in other ages and 
hatjons. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every free 
citizen was instructed, under the direction of the 
public magistrate, in gymnastic exercises and in 
music. By gymnastic exercises, it was intended to 
harden his body, to, sharpen his courage, and to 
prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war j 
and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one 

jhe best that ever was in the world, 'this part of 
fl^r 'public education must have answered com- 
^teely the purposes for which it was intended. By 
the other part, music, it was proposed, at least by 
the philosophers and historians who have given us 
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an account of those institutions, to humanize the 
mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for per¬ 
forming all the social and moral duties of public and 
private life. 

In ancient (Home, the exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same purpose as those of the 
Gymnasium in ancient Greece, and they seem fo 
have answered it equally well. ■ But among the 
Romans there was nothing* which corresponded to 
the musical education of the Greeks. The morals 
of the Romans, however, both i»private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, upon 
the whole, a gooc^ deal* superior to those of the 
Greeks. That they were superior in private life, 
we have the express testimony of Polybius and of 
Dionysius of Halioarnassus, two authors well ac¬ 
quainted with both nations ; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of the public mofals of tHe Romans. The 
good temper and moderation of contending^factions 
seems to be the most essential circumstance in the 
public morals of a free people. But the factions of 
the Greeks were almost alwafs violent and sangui¬ 
nary; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been shed in any Remap faction; 
and from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman re¬ 
public may be considered as in reality dissolved. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the very respectable 
authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithstanding the very ingenious reasons by 
which Mr. Montesquieu endeavours to support 
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that authority, it seems probable that the musical 
educatiuH of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, since, without any such edu¬ 
cation, those of the Romans were upon the whole 
superior. The respect of those anqient sages for 
the institutions of their ancestors, had probably dis¬ 
posed them to find much politidal wisdom in what 
was, perhaps, merely an ancient custom, continued, 
.without interyiption, 'ffrom the earliest period ot 
those societies, |o the times in which they had ar¬ 
rived at a considerable degree of refinement. Music 
and dancing are the great amufsements of almost 
all barbarous nations, agd* th§ great accomplish¬ 
ments which are supposed to fit any man for enter¬ 
taining his society. It is so at this day among the 
negroes on the coast of Africa It was so among 
the ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandina¬ 
vians, and, as we may learn from Homer, among 
the ancient Gibeks in the times preceding the Tro¬ 
jan' wafi When the Greek tribes had formed them¬ 
selves into little republics, it was natural that the 
study of those accomplishments should, for a long 
time, make a part of 'the public and common educa¬ 
tion of the people. 

The masters who instructed the young people 
■either in musip or in military exercises, do not 
^m to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
either in Rome or even in j^ithens, the Greek 
'tieiqiyic of whose laws and customs we ape ,the best 
Ifmonned. The state required that every free citi¬ 
zen should fit himself for defendiog it jn war, and 
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should, upon that account^ learn his military ex¬ 
ercises. But it left him to learn them of such mas¬ 
ters as he could find, and it seems to have advanced 
nothing for this purpose, but a public field or place 
of exerei.se, inWhich he should practise and perform 
them. ^ • 

In the early ages both of thejGreek and Romian 
republics, the other parts of education seem to have 
consisted in learning to read, wril^, and account 
according to the arithmetic of tht times. These 
accomplishments ^the richer mtizens seem fre¬ 
quently to have acquired at home, by the assistance 
of some domestic pedag/?gjie, who was, generally, 
either a slave or a freedman; and the poorer citi¬ 
zens, in the schoofas of such masters as made a trade 
of teaching for hfi-e. Such parts of education, 
however, were abandoned altogether to the care of 
the parents or guardians of each indijcidual. It does 
not appear that the state ever assumed, any. in¬ 
spection or direction of them. By a law ot Solon, 
indeed, the children were acquitted from maintain¬ 
ing those parents in their ojfl age, who had neg¬ 
lected to instruct them in some profitable trade or 
business. ' 

In the progress of refinement, when jShilosophy 
and rhetoric came into fashion, the better sort of 
people used ‘to send their children to the schools of 
philosophers and rhetoricians, in order to be in¬ 
structed in these fashionable sciences. But those 
schools were not supported by the public. They 
were for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 

N 
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demand for philosophy jnd rhetoric was for a long; 
time so'‘^smaU, that the first professed teachers of 
either could not find constant einploynfent in any 
one city, but were obligr-ed to travel about from 
place to place. In this manner Yived|Zeno of EAea, 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many others. As 
the demand increased, the schools both of philosophy 
and rhetoric became stationary; first in Athens, and 
afterwards in Mveral oftier cities. The state, how¬ 
ever, seems never to have encouraged them further 
than by assigning “to some of them a particular place 
to teach in, which was sometime^ done too by pri¬ 
vate donors. The state seems to have assigned th? 
Academy to Plato, the tycenm to Aristotle, and the 
Portico to Zeno of Citta, the founder of the Stoics. 
But Epicifrus bequeathed his-gardens to his own 
school. Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, 
however, no teacher appears to have had any salary 
from the public, or to ‘have had any other emolu¬ 
ments, 4)ut what aro.se fiom the honoraries or fees 
of his scholars. The bounty which that philosophical 
emperor, as we learn from Lucian, bestowed upon 
one of the teachers of pliilosophy, probably pasted 
no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to 
have attended any of those schools was pot neces- 
SAxy, in order to be permitted ^to practise any parti- 
e^llir trade or profession. If the opinion of their 
could not draw scholars to th^m, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor rewarded 
any body for having gone to them. T^e teachers 
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had rto jufisdictibn over thair pupils, nor any other 
authority besides that natural authority, which su¬ 
perior virtue and abilities never fail to procure from 
young people towards those who are intrusted with 
any part of thdir education. < 

At Rome, the stjjdy of the civil law made a jiart 
of the education, not of the greaier part of the citi- 
zens, but of some particular families. The young 
people, however, who wishecf to acqtfire knowleifge' 
in the law, had no public school to ^o to, and had 
no other method qf studying it, tfian by frequenting 
the company of such of their relations and friends 
as were supposed to* undd^s^tand it. It is perhaps 
worth while to remark, that though the laws of the 
twelve tables were,»many of them, co])ied from those 
of some ancient (JVeek ‘republics, yet law never 
seems to have grown up to be a science in any re¬ 
public of ancient Greece. In Rom^ it became a 
science very early, and gave a considerable, deggee 
of distinction to those citizens who had the reputa¬ 
tion of understanding if. In the republics of ancient 
Greece, particularly in Athen^, the ordinary courts 
of justice consisted of numerous, and therefore dis- 
ordetly, bodies of people, who frequently decided 
almost at random, or as clamour, faction, and party 
spirit happened to determine. The ignominy of an 
unjust decision, vvhen# it was to be diyided among 
five hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred pw^le 
(fof sdme Of their Courts were so very numeroUS), 
could not fall very hCavy upon any individual. At 
Ronid, oh the contrary, the principal courts of juS- 
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tice consisted either of a single judge, or of a small 
number of judges. Whose characters, especially as 
they deliberated always in public, could not fail to 
be very much affected by any rash or unjust deci¬ 
sion. In doubtful cases, such cou^.s, from their 
anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally endeavour 
to shelter themselves under the Example, or prece¬ 
dent, of the judgesSvho had sat before them, either 
in 4 he same, 0K^ in some other courU This atten¬ 
tion to practice, and precedent, necessarily formed 
the Roman law infe that regular and orderly system 
in which it has been delivered dodrn to us ; and the 
like attention has had the«like ejects upon the laws 
of every other country' where such attention has 
taken place. The superiority of character in the 
Romans ov^r that of the Greeks, so much remarked 
by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
probably more owing to the 'better constitution of 
their courts of justice, than to any of the circum¬ 
stances to which those authors ascribe it. The Ro¬ 
mans are said to have been particularly distinguished 
for their superior respect to an oath. But the people 
who were accustomed'to make oath only before some 
diligent and well-informed court of justice, would 
naturally be much more attentive to what they 
swore, than they who were accu^med to do the 


same thing before mobbish and disorderly assem- 

.Idfes* *’ 

abilities, both civil and military, of the 
and Romans, will readily be allowed to have 


been, at least, equal to those of' any modem nation. 
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Gur prejudice, is perhaps rather to over-rate them. 
But except in what related to military exercises, the 
state seeins to have been at no pains to form those 
{treat abilities: for I cannot be induced to lielieve, 
that the music|l education of the Greeks could be 
of much consequence in forming "them. Masters, 
however, had bee? found, it seems, for instructing 
the better sort of people amoiig those nations in 
every art and science in whiter the c^cumstances-.of 
their society rendered it necessary o# convenient for 
them to be instructed. The demand for such in¬ 
struction produce 3 , what it always producesi the 
talent for giving i^; and* the emulation which an 
unrestrained competition li'ever fails td excite, ap¬ 
pears to have bright that talent to a very high 
degree of perfection* In the attentioiP which the 
ancient philosophers excited, in- the empire Which 
they acquired over the opinions and principkll'of 
their auditors, in the faculfy which^hey possessed 
of'giving a certain tone and character to £he con¬ 
duct and conversation of those auditors; they appear 
to have been%iuch superior'to any modern teachers. 
In modern* times,'ttie diiignndS of public teachers is 
more or less cofrupted by the circumstances, which 
render them more Or less independent of their suc¬ 
cess and reputation in their particular professions. 
Their salaries'too put^the private teacher, who would 
pretend to come into competition with them, in the 
same state with a merchant Who' attempts to* trade 
without a bounty, in competition with those who 
trade With a cfAsidersbhroae. • If lie sells his goods 
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at nearly the same price, he cannot have the same 
profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin, virill infallibly be his lot. If he at¬ 
tempts to sell them much dearer, ho is likely to have 
so few customers that his circumstances will not be 
much mended. The privileges of graduation, be¬ 
sides, are in many countries necessary, or at least 
extremely convenieftt to most men of learned pro- 
fes^ons; that jb, to Ihg far greater part of those 
who have oceasjon for a learned education. But 
those privileges cap be obtained only by attending 
the lectures of the public teachers.' The most care¬ 
ful attendance upon the gblest instructions of any 
private teacher, cannot arlways g'lve any title to de¬ 
mand them. It is from these different causes that 
private teacher of any of the.s'ciences, wltich are 
U^ll^fionly taught in universities, is in modern times 
geqptilly considered as in the very lowest order of 
men of letters.* A manpf real abilities can scarce 
find'out u more humiliating or a more unprofitable 
employment to turn them to. The endowments of 
schools and colleges have, in this manner, not only 
corrupted the diligence of public teachers, but have 
rendered it almost impossible to hsye any good pri¬ 
vate ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, 
no system, no science would be taught for which 
there was not some demand; dt which the circum- 
sfanoos of the times did not render it either neces- 
convenient, or at least fashionable, to learn. 
A private teacher could never find his account in 
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teacbinpr either an exploded and antiquated system 
of a science acknowledged #o be useful, or a science 
universally believed to be a mere useless and pedan¬ 
tic heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, 
such sciences, can subsist nowhere, but in those in¬ 
corporated societies for education tvhose prosperity 
and revenue are in»a great Aieasure independent of 
their reputation, and altogether independent of their 
industry. Were there no public insti^itions for e(^- 
cation, a gentleman, after going through, with ap¬ 
plication and abilities, the most (jpmplete course of 
education which the circumstances of the times were 
supposed to afford, could ^not come into the world 
completely ignorant of evjry thing which is the 
common subject of conversation among gentlemen 
and men of the wdtld. 

There are no public institutions for the education 
of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
absurd, or fantastical in thq,commori«:ourse of their 
education. They are taught what their parents or 
guardians judge it necessary or useful for them to 
learn; and tliey are taught nothing else. Every 
part of their education tends widently to some use¬ 
ful purpose; either to improve the natural attrac¬ 
tions of their person, or to form their mind to re¬ 
serve, to modesty, to chastity, and to, economy; to 
render them, both likely to become the mistresses of 
a family, and to beWave properly when they have 
become such. In every part of her life a woman 
feels some conveniency or advantage from every 
part of her education. It seldom happens that a 
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man, in any part of his life, derives any conveniency 
or advantage from some of the most laborious and 
troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, 
it may be asked, to the education oj the people ? 
Or if it ought to give_ any, vi'hat arc the different 
parts of education which it ougfi't to attend to in 
the different ordei? of the people? and in what 
masner ought to attend to them ? 

In some case^! the state of society necessarily 
places the greater part of individuals in such Situa¬ 
tions as naturally form in them, withont any atten¬ 
tion of government, almost all the abilities and vir¬ 
tues which that state requires, or perhaps can admit 
of. In other cases the state of the society does not 
place the greater part of individuals in such situa¬ 
tions, and some attention of government is ndoCSsary 
in order to prevent the almost entire corruption and 
degeneracy of t^e great body of the people. 

In the*progress of the division of labour [employ¬ 
ments], the employment of the fat greater part of 
those who live by labour, that is, of the great body of 
the people, comes to confined to a few very simple 
operations; frequently to one or two. But the uhder- 
standings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a- few simple 
operations, of which the effects too are, perhaps, al¬ 
ways the same, or very nearly the same, has no occa- 
sidrt to exert his understanding,|or to exercise his inven¬ 
tion in finding out expedients.tbr removing difficulties 
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which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, 
the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes 
as stii|)id and ignorant as it is possible ^or a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind ren¬ 
ders him, not only incapable of relishing or bearing 
a part in any rational conversation, but of conceiv¬ 
ing any generous,'*noble, or tender sentiment, and 
consequently of forming any jJst judgment con¬ 
cerning many even of the ordinary dyrties of priv-sie- 
life. Of the great and extensive «interests of his 
country he is altogether incapable* of judging; and 
unless very particular pains have been taken to ren¬ 
der him otherwise,^ he is*equally incapable of de¬ 
fending his country in war.' The uniformity of his 
stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his 
mind, and makes him regard with abhorrence the 
irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a sol¬ 
dier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of eibrting hts strength with 
vigour and perseverance, in any other employment 
than that to which he has been bred. His dexterity 
at his own particular trade seems, in this manner, 
to be acquired at the expense of his intellectual, 
social, and martial virtues. But in every improved 
and civilized society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, 
must necessarily fall, unless government takes some 
pains to prevent it. * 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as ihiy 
are commonly called, of hunters, of shepherds,'Md 
even of busbandajen in that rude state of husbandry 
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which precedes the improvement of manufactures, 
and the extension of foreign commerce. In such 
societies the varied occupations of every man oblige 
every man to exert his capacity, and to invent expe¬ 
dients for removing difficulties whicji are continu¬ 
ally occurring. Invention is kwt alive, and the 
mind is not suffered to fall into that drowsy stu¬ 
pidity, which, in a civilized society, seems to be- 
tiawib the imdSt-standinfr of almost all the inferior 
ranks of people* In those barbarous .societies, as 
they are called, evfty man, it has, already been ob¬ 
served, is a warrior. Every man too is in sdtne 
measure a statesman, afld cap form a tolerable 
judgrhent concerning the interest of the society, and 
the conduct of those who govern ;t. How fat their 
chiefs are good judges in peace,* or good leaders in 
war, is obvious to the observation of almost evety 
single man amgng them. In such a society, Indeed, 
no man can well acquir?' that improved and refined 
understanding, which a few men Sometimes possess 
in a more civilized state. Though in a rude society 
there is a good deal of variety in the occilpatiohs of 
every individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does, or is Capable 
of doing, almost every thing which any other nlan 
does, or is Capable of doing. Every m&n has a con¬ 
siderable degree of knowledge^ ingemlity, and ih- 
vewtion; but scarce any man has a great degree. 
T|i«^gree, however. Which is commonly possessed, 
is graeCally sufficient for conducting the whole 
simple business of the society. In a chriKied state, 
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on the contrary, though tlu^rc is little variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, there 
is an almost infinite variety in those of the whole 
society. These varied occupations present an al¬ 
most infinite variety of objects to the^ contemplation 
of those few, \Vho, being attached to no particular 
occupation thems^es, have leisure and inclination 
to examine the occupations of <Xher people. The 
contemplation of so great a -jariety o^ objects nec.sg.» 
sarHy exercises their minds in end^jss comparisons 
and combinations, and renders their understandings, 
in an extraordinary degree, both acute and compre¬ 
hensive. Unless those fe'^j^ however, happen to be 
placed in some very particular situations, their great 
abilities, though honourable to themselves, may 
contribute very littje to the good government or 
happiness of their society. Notwithstanding the 
great abilities of those fe\y, all the nobler parts of 
the human character mayabe, in a‘great measure, 
obliterated and extinguished in the great'bod^ of 
the people. 

The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial society, the 
attention of the public more than that of people of 
some rank and fortune. People of some rank and 
fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years of 
age before they enter upon that particular business, 
profession, or trade, 6y which they propose to distin¬ 
guish themselves in the world. They have bg&re 
that full time to acquire, or at least to fit themsewds 
for afterwards, acquiring, every accomplishment 
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■which can recommend ^hem to the public esteem, 
or render them 'worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they should be so accomplished, and are, in most 
cases, willing enough to lay out the^expense which 
is necessary for that purpose. Ji they are not 
always properly educated, it is sefdom from the want 
of expense laid oift upon their education ; but from 
.the improperv-application of that expense. It is 
seldom from the want of masters; but from the 
negligence and incapacity of the masters who are 
to be had, and from the difficufty, or rather from 
'^e impossibility which .tfeere is. in the present stale 
pf things, of finding any better. The employments 
Itoo in which people of some ranj^ or fortune spend 
the greater part of their lives, <are not, like those of 
the common people, simple and uniform. They are 
almost all of them extremely complicated, and such 
as exercise th'head mofe than the hands. The un- 
derktan'dings of those who are engaged in such em¬ 
ployments can seldom grow torpid for want of ex¬ 
ercise The employments of people of some rank 
and fortune, beside'^, are seldom such as harass 
(Hem from morning to night. They generally have 
a good deal of leisure, during which they may per¬ 
fect themselves in every branch either of useful or 
ornamental knowledge of which they may have laid 
the foundation, or for which they may have ac- 
quimd some taste in the earlier part of life. 

^ is otherwise with the common people. They 
have little time to spare for education. Their 
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parents can scarce afford* to maintain them even 
in infancy. As soon as they are able to work, 
they must apply to some trade by which they can 
earn their subsistence. That trade too is generally 
so simple and, uniform as to give Iktle exercise to 
the understanmJ'g;; while, at the same time, their 
labour is both so constant and ^ so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination to ap¬ 
ply to, or even to think of ariything iflsc. 

But though the common peoplS cannot, in any 
civilized society, he so well instmcted as people of 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of, 
education, however^ to r^d, write, and accou;!^, 
can be acquired at so early a period of life, that the 
greater part even vf those who are to be bred to the 
lowest occupations. Rave time to acquire them before 
they can be emYjloyed in those occupations. For a 
very small expense the public can •facilitate, can 
encourage, and can even impose upon alrpost.the 
whole body of the people, the iiecessity of acquiring 
those most essential parts of education, ' 

The public can facilitate tjiis acquisition by es¬ 
tablishing in every parish or district a little schoj)l. 
where children may be taught for a reward so mo¬ 
derate, that even a common labourer may afford it; 
the master being partly, but not wholly paid by the 
public; because, if be was wholly, or even princi¬ 
pally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business. In Scotland the establishment of '^h 
parish schools has taught almost the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of them 
voi..av. o 
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lo write and account, jjn England the establish¬ 
ment of charity schools has' had an effect of the 
same kind, though uot so universally, because the 
establishment is not so universal. If in those little 
schools the books by which the children are taught 
to read, were a little more instrjj/tive than they 
■^mmonly are; and if, instead of“a little smattering 
of Latin, which thfe children of the common people 
yim sometimesyiaught there, and which can scarce 
over be of auy,mse to them; they were instructed 
in the elementary farts of geometry and mechanics, 
the literary education of this rank of people would 
petjjaps be as complete a^t can be. There is scarce 
a common trade which hoes not afford some oppor¬ 
tunities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which wouUl not therefore gra¬ 
dually exercise and improve the common people in 
those principles, the necessary introduction to the 
most sublime as well as to the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of 
those most essential parts of education by giving 
sma^l premiums, and little badges of distinction, to 
the children of the dommon people who excel in 
tti«m. 

Hie j^pltlic can impo.se upon almost the whole 
body of the people the necessity of acquiring the 
most essential parts of education, by obliging every 
man to undergo an examination or probation in 
theajl. before he can obtain the freedom in any cor¬ 
poration, or be allowed to set up any trade either in 
a village or town corporate. 
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It was in this manner, tby facilitatiiipf the acqui¬ 
sition of their military and gymnastic exercises, by 
encouraging it, and even by imposing upon the 
whole body of the people the necessity of learning 
those exercise^, that the (ireek and Roman repub¬ 
lics maintainecNil^e martial spirit of their respective 
citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those 
exercises by appointing a certain* place for learning' 
and practising' them, and by gran-fliig to certurin- 
masters the privilege of teaching in that place. 
Those masters ^o not appear in have had either 
salaries or exclusive privileges of any kind- Their 
reward consisted i^tbgetlwr in what they got from 
their scholars; and 'a citizen who had learnt his 
exercises in the jmblic (lymnasia, had no sort of 
legal advantage over one who had learnt them pri¬ 
vately, provided the latter had learnt them equally 
well. Those republics encouraged tly acquisition of 
those exercises, by bestovrtng little premiums^ and 
badges of distinction upon those who excelled in 
them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, 
Isthmian or Nemsean games gave illustration, not 
only to the person who gained it, but to his whole 
family and kindred. The obligation which every 
citizen was under to serve a certain humbtir of 
years, if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed J;he necessity of learning those 
exercises without which he could not be fit for that 
service. 

That in the progress of improvement the practice 
of military exercises, unless government takes pro- 

o 2 
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per pains to support it, gpes gtaclually to decay, and, 
together with it, the martial sftirit of the great body 
of the people, the example of modern Europe suf¬ 
ficiently demonstrates. But the security of every 
society must always depend, more or less, upon th c 
martial spirit of the great body of^e people. In 
the present times, indeed, that martial spirit atone, 
and unsupported by a well-disciplined standing army, 
^vSCuld not, perlj,aps, be sufficient for the defence and 
security of any^society. But where every citizen 
had the spirit of a»,soldier, a smaller standing army 
would surely be requisite. That spirit, besides, 
\^c^ld necessarily diminj^ very much the dangers 
tp>’Iliiberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
co'mmonly apprehended from a standing army. As 
it would very much facilitate the. operations of that 
army against a foreign invader, so it would obstruct 
them as much if unfortunately they should ever be 
directed againSt the constitution of the state. 

The incient institutions of Greece and Rome 
seem to have been much more effectual, for main¬ 
taining the martial spirit of the great body of the 
people, than the establishment of what are called 
the militias of modern times. They were much 
mt^ sinqde. When they were once established, 
they exe'cuted themselves, and it required little or 
no attention from government to maintain them in 
the most perfect vigour. Wher'eas to maintain, even 
in tolerable execution, the complex regulations of 
any modern militia, requires the continual and pain¬ 
ful httention of government, without which they are 
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constantly falling inta,;|t^l Jieglect and disuse. The 
inlluence, besides, of the ancient institutions was 
much more universal. lly means of them the 
whole body of the ]jeople w'as comjdetely instructed 
in the use of arms. Whereas it is'but a very small 
part of them wiH can ever-be so instructed by the, 
regulations of any modern militia^; except, perhaps, 
that of Switzerland. But a coward, a man inca¬ 
pable either of defending or of rev(?iiging himserf^' 
evidently wants one of the most essential parts of 
the character of a man. He is as much mutilated 
and deformed in his mind as another is in his body-, 
who is either deprived of fljme of its most essent{ttl 
members, or has lost the use of them. He is evi¬ 
dently the more wnetched and miserable of the two; 
because happiness dnd misery, which reside alto¬ 
gether in the mind, must necessarily depend more 
upon the healthful or unhealthful, th'j mutilated or 
entire state of the mind, than upon that, of .the 
body. Even though the martial spirit of the 
people were of no use towards the defence of.^he 
society, yet to prevent that jort of mental mlitit- 
lation, deformity, and wretchedness, which cow¬ 
ardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading 
themselves through the great body of tlte< people, 
would still deserve the most serious attention of 
government; in the #amc manner as it would de¬ 
serve its most serious- attention to prevent a leprosy 
or any other loathsome and oflensive disease, thoiigh 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from .spreading itself 
among them; though, perhaps, no other public good 

o 3 
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might result from sucht attention besides the pre¬ 
vention of Ko great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross igno¬ 
rance and stupidity which, in a civilized society, 
seem so frequently to benumb the understandings 
of all the inferior rankij of people_^^^ man without 
the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man, 
is, if possible, morh contemptible than even a coward, 
■*«Bd seems to '4'e mutilated and deformed in a still 
more essential »part of the character of human na¬ 
ture. Though the state was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, 
it would still deserve it*» attention that they should 
be altogether uninstructed. The state, how¬ 
ever, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their 
instruction. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and 
superstition, which, among ignorant nations, fre¬ 
quently occasion the nfbst dreadful disorders. An 
instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always 
more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stu- 
*ipid one. They feel themselves, each individually, 
«inore respectable, and more likely to obtain the 
respect of their lawful superiors, and they are 
■ tltereford^imore disposed to respect those superiors. 
They are more disposed to examine, and more ca¬ 
pable of seeing through, the interested complaints of 
faction and sedition, and they are, upon that ac¬ 
count, less apt to be misled into wanton or unne- 
Caessu'y opposition to the measures of government. 
In free countries, where the safety of government 
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depends very much i;(pon the favourable judgment 
■whieli the people may form of its conduct, it must 
surely be of the highest importance that they should 
not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously con¬ 
cerning it. 


Article III..- 

Of the Expense of the Institutions ^or the Instriit^ 
lion of People of all Apes. 

The institutions for the instruction of people of 
alt ages are chiefly those*for religious instruction. 
This is a species of instruction of which the obj?^t 
is not so much tp render the people good citizens 
in this world, as to* prepare them for another and a 
better world in a life to come. The teachers of 
the doctrine which contains this instruction, in the 
same manner as other teifthers, may either depend 
altogether for their subsistence upon the Voluntary 
contributions of their hearers; or they may derive 
it from some other fund to which the law of'theijr 
country may entitle them ; such as a landed estate> 
a tithe or land tax, an established salary or stipend- 
Their exertion, their zeal and industry, ,a?e likely to 
be much greater in the former situation than in the* 
latter. In this respect the teachers of new religions 
have always had a considerable advantage in attack¬ 
ing those ancient and established systems, of which 
the clergy, reposing themselves upon their beneftces, 
had neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and de- 
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votion in the cfreat body V)f the people; and having 
given themselves up to indolence, were become al¬ 
together incapable Of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of their own ostablishmonl. The 
clergy of an established and well-emlowed religion 
frequently become men of learning and elegance, 
vfho possess all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 
can recommend them to the esteem of gentlemen; 
-bstt they are ap’f'graduany to lose the qualities, both 
good and bad, wl ich gate them authority and influ¬ 
ence with the infefrior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the success 
and establishment of lliefr religion. Such a clergy, 
when attacked by a set of popular and bold, though 
perhaps stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel them¬ 
selves as perfectly defenceless aS the indolent, effe- 
minate, and full-i’ed nations of the southern part.s of 
Asia, when th^v were invaded by the active, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of fhc north. Such a clergy, 
upon such an emergency, have commonly no other 
resojirce than to call upon the civil magistrate to 
persecute, destroy, or^ drive out their adversarie.s, 
as disturbers of the public peace. It was thus that 
the Roman catholic clergy called upon the civil 
magistrate to persecute the protestants^ and the 
"chut*6h of England, to persecute the dissenters ; 
and that in general every religious sect, when it 
has once enjoyed for a century or two the security 
of a legal establishment, has found itself Incapable 
of any vigorous defence against any new sect 

which chose to . attack its doctrine or discipline. 
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Upon such occasions the /advantage in point of 
learning and good writing may sometimes bo on 
the side of the established church. But the arts of 
popularity, all the arts of gaining proselytes, arc 
constantly on the side of its adversaries. In Eng¬ 
land those artO»|.have been long neglected by the 
well-endowed clergy of the established church, and 
are at present chiefly cultivated* by the dissenters 
and by the raethodists. The indepehdfeut provisions;,,, 
however, which in many places hav^ been made lor 
dissenting teachers, by means »f voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, of trust rights, and other evasions of 
the law, seem very much Ao have abated the zeal 
and activity of those teachers. They have many of 
them become ver;j learned, ingenious, and respect¬ 
able men; but they have in general ceased to be 
very popular preachers. The methodists, without 
half the learning of the dissenters, are much more in 
vogue. 

In the church of Rome, the industry and'zeal of 
the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the power¬ 
ful motive of self-interest, than perhaps in any esta¬ 
blished protestant church. The parochial clergy 
derive, many of them, a very considerable part of 
their subsistence from the voluntary oblations of the 
people; a source of revenue which confession gives 
them many opportunities ot improving. The men¬ 
dicant orders derive* their whole subsistence from 
such oblations. It is with them, as with the hus¬ 
sars and light infantry of some armies ; no plgnder, 
no pay. The parochial clergy are like those teachers 
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whose reward depends Jkirtly wpon their salary, and 
partly upon the fees or honoraries which they get 
fVom their pupils; and these must always depend 
more or less upon their industry and reputation. 
The meodicant orders are like those teachers whose 
subsistence depends altogether up|ni their industry. 
They are obliged, therefore, to use every art, which 
can animate the devotion of the common people. 

■'•The cstablishftieut of the two great mendicant or¬ 
ders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, it is observed 
by Machiavcl, revived, in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, the languishing faith and devotion 
of the catholic church.r In Roman catholic coun¬ 
tries the spirit of devotion is supported altogether 
by the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the church, with all the 
accomplishments of gentlemen and men of the 
world, awl sometimes with those of men of learn- 
ingj are careful enough to maintain the necessary 
discipline over their inferiors, but seldom give them- 
selvfes any trouble about the instruction of the people. 

“ Most of the arts and professitms in a state,” says 
by fkr the most illustrious philosopher and historian 
of the present age, “ are of such a nature, that, while 
they protnote the interests of the society, they are 
alJS'uSefiil or agreeable to some individuals; and 
in that case, the constant rule of the magistrate, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, on the first introduction of any art, is, 
to l^ave the profession to itself, and trust its encou- 
rag^Cnt to the individuals who reap the benefit 
of it. The airtizans, finding their profits to rise by 
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the favour of their customeiis, increase, as much as 
p)ssible, their skill and industry; and as matters 
are not disturbed by any injudicious tampering-, the 
commodity is always sure to be at all times nearly 
proportioned to the demand. 

“ But there a»e also some callings, which, though 
useful and even necessary in a state, bring no ad-, 
vantage or ])leasure to any individual, and the su¬ 
preme power is obliged to altar its cujtduct with re,-, 
gard to the retainers of those professions. It must 
give them public encouragement dn order to their 
subsistence; and it must provide against that neg¬ 
ligence to which they will nr^urally be subject, either 
by annexing particular honburs to the profession, 
by establishing a Ij^ng subordination of ranks and a 
strict dependence, or.by some other expedient. The 
persons employed in the fitrauces, fleets, and magi¬ 
stracy, are instances of this order of men. 

“ It may naturally be thoSght, at first sight, that 
the ecclesiastics belong to the first class, aftd fhat 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
physicians, may safely be intrusted to tire liberality 
of individuals, who are attachJd to their doctrines, 
and who find benefit or consolation from their spiri¬ 
tual ministry and assistance. Their industry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such'^ an ad¬ 
ditional mo.tive; and their skill in the profession, 
as well as their address in governing the minds of 
the people, must receive daily increase, from their 
increasing practice,,study, and attention. 

“ But if we consider the matter more closely, we 
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sAaW Gad, that this interested diligence of the 
clergy is what every wise legislator will study to 
prevent; because, in every religion except the true, 
it is highl|r pernicious, and it has even a natural 
tendency to pervert <the true, by infusing into it a 
strong jjnixtifte of superstition, fol'y, and delusion. 
JEacli ghostly practitioner, in order to render him¬ 
self more precious' and sacred in the eyes of his re- 
-.'niners, will inspire them with the most violent ab¬ 
horrence of all,Either sects, and continually endea¬ 
vour, by some novelty, to excite the languid devotion 
of his audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 
morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated. 
Every tenet will be adopted that best suits the dis¬ 
orderly atfections of the human frame. Customers 
will be drawn to each conventicle by new industry 
and address in practising on the passions and cre- 
dlifity of the populace. And in the end, the civil 
magistrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his 
pretwit&d frugality, in saving a fixed establishment 
forpriests; and that in reality the most decent 
ai»d advantageous composition, which he can make 
with the spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, 
,hy assigning stated salaries,to their profession, and 
rendering it superfluous w them to be farther ac- 
tive,'ti^,merejy to prevent their flock from straying 
in quMtW new pastures. And in t^is manner ec¬ 
clesiastical establishments, though conuponly they 
arose at first from religious views, prove in the end 
addp^geous^to the political interests of society.” 

■ But whatever may have been the ,good or bad 
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effects of the indeiiendeiit provision of the clergy, 
it has, perhaps, been very seldom bestowed upon 
them from any view to those effects. Times of vio¬ 
lent relig'ious controversy have g-enerally been times 
of equally violent political faction. Upon §uch oc¬ 
casions, each political party Jias eitfier^ found it, or 
imagined it, for his interest, to league itself with 
some one or other of the eontendihg religious sects. 
Kill this could be done only <by adopifug, or at leasi. 
by favouring, the tenets of that particular sect. The 
sect which had tli^ good fortune >o be leagued with 
the conquering party, necessarily shared in the vic¬ 
tory of its ally, by yvhose Ihvour and jirotection it 
was soon enabled in som^ degree to silence and 
subdue all its adversaries. Those adversaries had 
generally leagued themselves with the enemies of 
the conquering party, and were therefore the ene¬ 
mies of that party. The clergy of ^his particular 
sect having thus become Complete masters of the 
field, and their influence and authority v?ith the 
great body of the people being in its highest v^ur, 
they were powerful enough to overawe the chtilrs 
and leaders of their own parly, and to oblige’tbe 
civil magistrate to r^peot their opinions and inefU. 
nations. Their first dainand was generally,!that 
he should silence and subdue all their adversaries ; 
and their second^ tlmt he should bcstow"an inde¬ 
pendent provision on themselves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the victory, it 
seemed not unreasonable that they, should ’have 
some share iji the spoil. They were weary, besides, 
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of humouring the peoplV, and of dependiiia: upon 
their caprice for a subsistence. In niakinir this 
dStnand, therefore, they consulted their own ease 
and comfort} without troubling themselves about 
the effect Which it might have in future times upon 
the inffuenc^. and authority of their order. 'J'he 
civil (ftlgistrate, who could comply with their de¬ 
mand only by giving them something which he 
-would have chosen mucit rather to take, or to keep 
to himself, was ,seldom very forward to grant it. 
Necessity, howevei', alway.s forced him to submit 
at last, though frequently not till after many delays, 
evasions, and affected excuses. , 

But if politics had never called in the aid of re¬ 
ligion, had the conquering party never adopted the 
tenets of one sect more than thoue of another, when 
it hted gained the victory, it would probably have 
dCltli equally tuid impartially with all the different 
se'dts, and have allowed every marq to choose his 
own p^st aftd his own religion as he thought 
propeb', There would in this case, no doubt, have 
beeaalgreat multitude of religious sects. Almost 
every cUfferent congregation might probably have 
tnade a little sect by itself, fr have entertaine'd some 
pti^kiiar tenets of its own, ^'$ach teacher would no 
felt himself under the necessity of mak¬ 
ing the^ul&iost exertion, and of^using every art both 
to preserve and to increase the number o'f his dis¬ 
ciples, But as every other teacher would have felt 


himk^tinder^Jhe same necessity, the success of no 
one ^cher* or sect of teachers, coultJ have been 
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very great. The interested and active zeal of reli¬ 
gious teachers can be dangerous and troublesome 
onlj where there is either but one sect tolerated in 
the society, or where the whole of a large society is 
divided into two or three great sects; the teachers 
of each acting by concert, agd under K regular dis¬ 
cipline and subordination. But that zeal must be 
altogether innocent, wliere the'society is divided 
into two or three hundred, mr jterhaijls into as many 
thousand small seels, of which no jjne could be con¬ 
siderable enougl^ to disturb the •jtublic tranquillity. 
The teachers of each sect, seeing themseh'es sur¬ 
rounded on all sides with more adversaries than 
friends, would be obliged tS learn that candour and 
moderation whiclj are so seldom to be found among 
the teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, are held in vene¬ 
ration by almost all llie inhabitante of extensive 
kingdoms and empires, %nd who therefore See 
nothing round them but followers,-diseijSl^r and 
humble admirers. The teachers of each little sect, 
finding themselves almost alone, would be 'obliged 
to respect those of almost ev?ry other sect, and the 
concessions which they would mutually find it both 
convenient and agreeable to make to one 'another, 
niight'ip time probably reduce the^ doctri|»piof the 
greater part pf them to that pure and rational reli¬ 
gion, free from every mixture of absurdity, impos¬ 
ture, or fknaticism, such as wise men have in all 
ages of the world wished to see established; but 
such as positive law has perhaps never yet esta- 
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biished, and probably never will establish in any 
ciluntry: because, with regard to religion, positive 
latv always has been, and probably always will be, 
more or ii^ influenced by popular superstition and 
enthusij^i. This plan of ecclesiastical goveniinent, 
or more‘proiisrly of no ecclesiastical government, 
was wbilf' the sect called Independents, a sect no 
doubt of very wild'enthusiasts, proposed to establish 
In England to\I«rds the«end of the civil war. If it 
had been established, though of a very unphiloso- 
phical origin, it w»juld probably b,v this time have 
been productive of the most philosophical good 
temj)er and moderation with regard to every sort of 
religious principle. It hah been established in Penn¬ 
sylvania, where, though the Quakers happen to be 
the most numerous, the law irk reality iavours no 
one'sect more than another, and it is there said to 
hayte been productive of this philosophical good 
temper agd moderation. ‘ 

Bu^ -t^ugl^his equality of treatment should not 
be prdtfcctiwS of this gocgl temper and moderation 
in all, or even in the grel^^ part of the religious 
sects a particular‘'country; yet provided those 
sects tfere sufficiently numerous, and each of. them 
consequently too small to disturb the public tran¬ 
quillity, tl^. excessive zeal of each for its particular 
tenets, could not well be productive of any very 
hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, of several good 
ones: and if the government was perfectly decided 
both to let them all alone, and to oblige them all to 
let alhne on^ another, there is little danger that 
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they would not of tlieir own accord subdivide them¬ 
selves fast enough, so as soon to become sufficiently 
nmnerous. 

In every civilized society, iu every society where 
the distinction of ranks has once Jieen c^Mppletely 
established, there have becji always ^wo (different 
schemes or systems of morality current at ^e.saine 
time; of which the one may be c’alled the strict or 
austere ; the other the libcfal, or, rf you will, the 
loose system. The former is genepilly admired and 
revered by the common people;‘the latter is com¬ 
monly more esteemed and adopted by what are 
called people of fasjiion. The degree of disappro¬ 
bation with which we ougfit to mark the vices of 
levity, the vices wjiich are a])t to arise from great 
prosperity, and from the excess of gaiety and good 
humour, seems to constitute the principal distinction 
between those two opposite schemes oj system.s. In 
the liberal or loose system, *luxury, wnnton and even 
disorderly mirth, the pursuit of plefisure \n some 
degree of intemperance, tlje breach of- chastity, at 
least in one of the two ifStes, &c., provided they are 
not accompanied with gross ifidecency, an4'%) not 
lead to falsehood and injustice, are generally ligated 
with a good deal of indulgence, and are easily either 
excused or pardoned altogether. In the austere 
system, on Wie contrary, tliose excesses are regarded 
with the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
vices of levity are always ruinous to the common 
people, and a single week's thoughtlessness and dis¬ 
sipation is often sulTioient to undo a poor workman 
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for ever, and to drive him through despair upon 
committing' the most enormous crimes. The wiser 
and better sort of tlie common peojile, therefore, 
have alwaj^S the utmost abhorrence and detestation 
of such'iekc'esses, which their experience tells them 
are so immediately fatal to people of their condition. 
The disorder and extravagance of several years, on 
^the contrary, will not always ruin a man of fashion, 
and people of ihat ranlfare very apt to consider the 
power of indulgipg in some degree of excess as one 
of the advantagesV)f their fortuna, and the liberty 
of doing so without cetisure or reproach, as one of 
the privileges which bMong tq their station. In 
people of their own station, therefore, they regard 
such excesses with but a small degree of disappro¬ 
bation, and censure them either* very slightly or not 
at all. 

Almost allfeligious sects have begun among the 
common, p^QPle> from tVhom they have generally 
drawn tlielr 'earliest, as well as their most numerous 
proselytes, ‘%'he austere ^Stem of morality has, 
accordingly, been adopt^ by those s«:t» almost 
const|Stly, or with very few exceptions; %r there 
have Iteeo: -some. It was the system bj^hich they 
could best yeeommend themselves to that egder of 
people t« whqpi. they first proposed th^^Man of 
reformation upon what had bee^i beforntsi^^lished. 
Many of them, perhaps the greater* of them, 
have even endeavoured to gain credit by refining 
upon this austere system, and by carrying it to 
some' degree of folly and extravagance; and 'this 
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excessive rigour has freijueiitly recommended them 
more than any thing else to the respect and venera¬ 
tion of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is by his Ration the 
distinguished member of a great society, wljq attend 
to every part of his conduct,.and who there^jy oblige 
liim to attend to every part of it himself. ' His au¬ 
thority and consideration depen'd veiy' much upon^ 
the respect which this society beai^ to him. He 
dare not do any thing which woulcV disgrace or dis¬ 
credit him in it, wnd he is obliged to a very strict 
observation of that species of morals, whether liberal 
or austere, which the generill consent of this society 
prescribes to j)ersons oi' his rank and fortune. A 
man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from 
being a distinguishfed member of any great society. 
While he remains in a country village, his conduct 
may be attended to, and he may be ^ibliged to at¬ 
tend to it himself. In tfiis situatio)|^, and in this 
situation only, he may have what is^called a cha¬ 
racter to Jose. But as wn as he com^ intq a great 
city, hfe is sunk in ob®Urity and darkness. His 
condifcf is observed and attended to by nob^y, and 
he is therelfce very likely to neglect it himself, and 
to abandon himself to every sort of low^profligacy 
and ywra' He never emerges so effectually from 
this his c^onduct never excites so much 

the attention of any respectable society, as by his 
becoming the member of a small religious sect. He 
from that moment acquires a degree of consideration 
which he never had before. All his brother sec- 
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taries are, for the credit of the sect, interested to 
observe his conduct, and if he a;ives occasion to any 
scandal, if he deviates very mucli from those austere 
morals wjjich they almost always require of one 
another, to punish him Iry what is always a very 
severe pimishment, eve^ where no evil elfects attend 
it, expulsion or excomn|unication from the sect. In 
little religious sects, accordingly, the morals of tlie 
common peoplkhave hojn almost alw^ays remarkably 
regular and ordej’^ly; generally much more so than 
in the establishetV church. The,morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently been rather dis¬ 
agreeably rigorous and isasocial. ^ 

There are two very chsy and effectual remedies, 
however, by whose joint operation„the state might, 
without violence, correct whatever was unsocial or 
disagreeably rigorous in the niorals of all the little 
septs into whiclt (he country was divided. 

The first of those remftdies is the study of science 
and [)hiIbsophy, which the state might render almost 
miivcrsal among all people of middling or more than 
middliiig rank and fortuiiSr; not by giving salaries 
to teachers in order *to make them negligent and 
idle, hut by instituting some sort of probation, even 
in the higher and more difficult sciences, to be un¬ 
dergone by every jierson befcffe he was permitted to 
exercise any liberal profession, or belh|e he could be 
received as a candidate for any honoiirable office of 
trust or profit. If the state imposed upon this order 
of mep the necessity of learning, it would have no 
ppcasjpn to give itself any trouble about providing 
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them with proper teachers. They would soon find 
better teachers for themselves than any whom the 
state could provide for them. Science is the e;reut 
antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and super¬ 
stition; and where all the superior ranks of people 
were secured from it, the interior ranks could not be 
much ex])osed to it. 

The second of those remedies is the frequency and^ 
;;-aiety of public diversions, ‘rhe stat^ by encourag¬ 
ing’, that is, by giving entire libertj^to all those who 
for their own interest would attAnpt, without scan¬ 
dal or indecency, to amuse and divert the people by 
painting, poetry, n»usic, dtlncing; by all sorts of 
dramatic representations and exhibitions ; would 
easily dissipate, i« the greater part of them, that 
melancholy and gloomy humour which is almost 
always the nurse of popular superstition and enthu¬ 
siasm. Public diversions have always, .beeq the 
objects of dread and hatred* to all the/anatlcal^ pro¬ 
moters of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and 
good humour which those diversions inspire were 
altogether inconsistent with that temper, of mind 
which was fittest for their purpose, or which they 
could best work upon. Dramatic representations, 
besides frequently exposing their artifices to public 
ridicule, atid sometiihes even to public execra¬ 
tion, were upph thaj^ account, more than all other 
diversions, the objects of their peculiar abhor¬ 
rence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers 
of no one religion more than those of another, it 
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■would not be necessary that any of them should 
have any imrticular or immediate dependency u])ou 
the sovereign or executive power; or that he should 
have anything to do, either in apjioiiiting, or in 
dismissing them from their offices. In such a 
situation he would ha,ve no occasion to give him¬ 
self any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace ainoiii^ them, in the same manner as 
among the ris-t of his: subjects; that is, to hinder 
them from persecuting, abusitig, or oppressing one 
another. But it is quite othetjwise in countries 
where there is an established or governing religion. 
The sovereign can in ‘'this ca,se never be secure, 
unless he has the incahs of influencing in a consi¬ 
derable degree the greater part /rf the teachers ol' 
that religion. 

The clergy of every established church constitute 
a great incjyporation. T^e^ can act in concert, 
and pursue their interest jupon one plan, and with 
one' spirit, as much as if the^ were under the direc¬ 
tion of one man ; and they arc frequently too under 
such direction. Their interest as an incorporated 
body is never the same with that of the sovereign, 
and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their 
great int^est is to maintain their authority with the 
people; and this authority depends upon the sup¬ 
posed certainty and importance of the whole doc¬ 
trine which they inculcate, and upon the supposed 
necessity of adopting every part <4irit with the most 
implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal misery. 
Should the sovereign have the imprudence to appear 
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cither to deride, or doubt Uimself of the most trifling 
part of their doctrine, or from humanity attempt to 
])rotcct those who did either the one or the other, 
the punctilious honour of a clergy who have no sort 
of de))eudency upon him, is immediately provoked 
to pro.scribc him as a prolancj jjersoii, and ttfemploy 
all the terrors of reJig'ion in order to oblige the 
people to transfer their allegiante to some more 
orthodox and obedient primje. Shodld he oppose 
any of their pretensions or usurpations, the danger 
is equally great. ^ The princes vsho have dared in 
this manner to rebel against the church, over and 
above this crime of rebellian, have generally been 
charged too with t!ie additional crime of heresy, 
notwithstanding tjieir solemn protestations of their 
faith and humble submission to every tenet which 
she thought proper to prescribe to them. But the 
authority of religion 4s..superior to eyer^other au¬ 
thority. The fears which <1 suggests conquer all 
other fears. When the authorized teacherS of re¬ 
ligion propagate through the great body of the 
people doctrines subversive of the authority of the 
sovereign, it is by violence onfy, or by the force of 
a standing army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in this case give him 
any lasting security; because if the soldiers arc 
not foreigners, which can seldom be the case, but 
drawn from the great body of the people, which 
must almost alvjpys be the case, they are likely to 
be soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The 
revolutions which the turbulence of the Greek 
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clergy ' continually occasioning at Constanti¬ 
nople, as long as the eastern empire subsisted; the 
convulsions which, during the course of several cen¬ 
turies, the turbulence of the Roman clergy was con¬ 
tinually occasioning in every part of Europe, suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrate how precarious and insecure 
must always be the situation of the sovereign who 
has no proper means of influencing the clergy 
- of the established an^l governing religion of his 
country. 

Articles of fi^it^, as well as all other spiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, are not within the 
proper department of g, temporal sovereign, who, 
though he may be very y’ell qualified for protecting, 
is seldom supposed to be so foj- instructing the 
people. With regard to such, matters, therefore, 
his authority can seldom be sufficient to counter¬ 
balance the united authority of^, the clergy of the 
..stabliSucu Shurch. The public tranquillity, how¬ 
ever; and his own security,* may frequently depend 
upon the doctrines which they may think proper to 
propagate concerning such matters. As he can 
seldom directly oppose their decision, therefore, 
with proper weight and authority, it is necessary 
that he ^muld he able to influence it; and he 
can influence it only by the fears and expectations 
which he may excite in the greater part of lie 
individuals of the order. Thbse fears and expec¬ 
tations may consist in the fear o|, deprivation or 
other punishment, and in the expectation of further 
preferment. 
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In all Christian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a sort of freeholds which they enjoy, 
not during pleasure, hut during life, or good be¬ 
haviour. If they held them by a more precarious 
tenure, and were liable to be turned out upon every 
slight disobligation either of the* sovereign or of 
his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for 
them to maintain their authority' with the people, 
who would then consider them as liiercenary de¬ 
pendents upon the court, in the s^cerity of whose 
instructions they .rfould no longer have any confi¬ 
dence. But should the sovereign attempt irregu¬ 
larly, and by violeiyje, to deprive any number of 
clergymen of their freeholfls, on account, perhaps, 
of their having propagated, with more than ordi¬ 
nary zeal, some factious or seditious doctrine, he 
would only render by such persecution, both them 
and their doctrine ten^times more nmmlar. an d 
therefore ten tiroes more .troUblesome and dangerous 
than they had been before. Fear is in almost all 
cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
ought in particular never to be employed againsf 
any order of men Who have the smallest pretenaons 
to independency. To attempt to terrify them, serves 
only to irritate their bad humour, and confirm 
th^ in an opposition which more gentle usage 
pe^aps mi^t easily^induce them, either to soften, 
or to lay aside altogether. The violence which the 
French government usually employed in order to 
oblige all their parliaments, or sovereign courts of 
justice, to enregister any unpopular edict, very sel- 
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tlom succeeded. The means commonly employed, 
however, the imprisonment of all the refractory 
members, one would think were forcible enough. 
The princes of the house of Stuart sometimes em¬ 
ployed the like means in order to influence some 
of the members the,parliainent of England; and 
they generally found them equally intractable. 
The parliament of England is now managed in 
another manrk-r; and a very small experiment, 
which the duk^^ of Choiseul tnade about twelve 
years ago upon Che parliament r)f Paris, demon¬ 
strated sufficiently that all the parliaments of 
France might have bee\i managed still more easily 
in the same manner. ‘ That experiment was not 
pursued.' p'or though management and persuasion 
are always the easiest and safest instruments of 
government, as force and violence are the worst 
and yjp mqstf dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the 
natural insolence of nfen, that he almost always 
disdtnns to use the good instrument, except when 
he cannot or dare not use the bad one. The French 
government could and durst use force, and there- 
tbre disdained to use management and persuasion. 
But there is no order of men, it appears, I believe, 
from the Experience of all ages, upon whom it i.s so 
dangerous, or rather so perfectly ruinous, to 
ploy force and violence, as^^upon the respected 
clergy of an established church. The rights, the 
privileges, the personal liberty of every individual 
ecc^siastic, who is upon good terms with his own 
order, are, even in the most despotic governments. 
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more respected than those of any other person of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is so in every 
g-raclation of despotism, from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris, to that of the vio¬ 
lent and furious government Constantinople. 
But though this order of,iiiciPcan scarce ever 
be forced, they may he managed as easily as any 
other; and the security of the sovereign, as well 
as the public tranquillity,* seem kf depend very 
much upon the n»eans which he ^as of managing 
them i and thosq means seem to consist altogether 
in the preferment which he has to bestow upon 
them. 

In the ancient constiftition of the Christian 
church, the hisUop of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the people 
of the episcopal city. The people did not long 
retain their right of election; and whi le they did 
retain it, they almost alwftys acted underthe in¬ 
fluence of the clergy, who in such spiritua]*matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, soon grew weary of the trouble of ma¬ 
naging them, and found it easier to elect their 
own bishops themselves. The abbot, in the same 
manner, was elected by the monks of the mcmas-. 
twy, at least in the greater part of abbacies. All 
the inferior ecclesiastical benefices comprehended 
within the diocese were collated by the bishop, 
who bestowed them upon such ecclesiastics as he 
■thought proper. . All church preferments were in 
this manner in the disposal of the church. The 
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sovereign, though he might have some indirect in¬ 
fluence in those elections, and though it was some¬ 
times usual to ask both his consent to elect, and 
his approbation of the election, yet had no direct 
or sufficient means of managing the clergy. The 
ambition of evei^ clergyman naturally led him to 
pay court, not so much to his sovereign, as to his 
own order, from ivhich only he could expect pre¬ 
ferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew fro himself first* the collation of 
almost all bishoprics and abbacies, or of what were 
called Consistorial befiefices, jand afterwards, by 
various machinations an'd pretences, of the greater 
part of inferior benefices comprehended within each 
diocese; little more being left» to the bishop than 
what was barely necessary to give him a decent 
authpritv wi^i his own clergy. By this arrange¬ 
ment the condition of rtie sovereign was still worse 
than it* had been before. The clergy of all the 
different countries of Europe were thus formed 
into a sort of spiritual army, dispersed in different 
quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could now be directed by one head, 
and ■conducted upon one uniform plan. The plergy 
of each particular country might be considered as 
a particular detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could easily be supported and seconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detach¬ 
ment was not only independent of tlte sovereign 
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of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
wliich it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign sovereign, who could at any time turn its 
arms against the sovereign of that particular coun¬ 
try, and support them by tlie arms of all the other 
detachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient state of Europe, 
before the establishment of arts and»''manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the same sort 
of influence over j:he common people, which that of 
the great barons gave them over their respective 
vassals, tenants, and retainess. In the great landed 
estates, which the mistaketi piety both of princes 
and private persojjs had bestowed upon the church, 
jurisdictions were e^ablished of the same kind with 
those of the great barons; and for the same reason. 
In those great landed estates, the clergy, or their 
bailiffs, could easily keep'»the peace without tlie 
support or assistance either of the king or'ot* any 
other persw; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without the sup¬ 
port and aasistance of the clergy. The jurisdn^ons 
of the clergy, therefore, in their particular baronies 
or manors, were equally independent, and -equally 
exclusive of the authority of the king’s courts, as 
those of the great temporal lords. The tenants of 
the clergy were, like those of the great barons, al¬ 
most all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon 
their immediate lords, and therefore liable to be 
icalled put at pleaswrcr in order to light in any 
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quarrel in which the, clergy might think proper to 
engage them. Over and above the rents of those 
estates, the clergy possessed, iii the tithes, a very 
large portion of the rents of all the other estates in 
every kingdom of Europe. Tlie revenues arising 
from both those species of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
^he clergy ct^dd themselves consume; and there 
were neither arts nor manufactures for the produce 
of which they ccmld exchange tjie surplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immense 
surplus in no other woy than by employing it, as 
the great barons employed the like surplus of their 
revenues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in 
the most extensive charity. Both the hospitality 
and the charity of the ancient clergy, accordingly, 
are said tqjjave been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the v^iole poor of every kingdom, 
but ma'hy knights and gentlemen had frequently no 
other means of subsistence than by travelling about 
from monastery to monastery, under pretence of 
devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of 
the clergy. The retainers of some particular pre- 
lateSivere often as numerous as those of the greatest 
lay leads,; and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
togibther were, perhaps, more numerous than those 
of all the lay lords. There was always much more 
union among the clergy than among the lay lords. 
The former were under a regular discipline and 
suboidlnatioa to the papal authority. The latter 
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were under no regular discipline or subordination, 
but almost always equally jealous of one another, 
and of the king. ThougVi the tenants and retainers 
of the clergy, therefore, had both together been 
less numerous than those of the great lay lords, and 
their tenants were probably, much less numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more for¬ 
midable. The hospitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them tte commajid of a great 
temporal force, but increased very much the weight 
of their spiritual,weajx)ns. Those virtues procured 
them the highest respect and veneration among all 
the inferior ranks ^ol' people, of whom many were 
constantly, and almost all dccasionally, fed by them. 
Every thing belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, its doctrines, 
necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes of the com¬ 
mon people, and every violation of them, y^ether 
real or pretended, the highest act ol^ saSfil^gioufe 
wickedness and profaneness. In this state of things, 
if the sovereign frequently found it difEcult to resist 
the confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he shoula* find it still more so 
to resist the united force of the clergy of his own 
dominions, supported by that of the clergy of all 
the neighbouring dominions. Jn such circum¬ 
stances the wonder is, not that he was sometimes 
obliged to yield, but*that he ever was able to resist. 

The privileges of the clergy in those ancient 
times (which to us who live in the present times 
appear the most absurd), their total exemption from 
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the BeoulHi; jufiEdic^on, for example, or wlia,fc i|i 
jj^i^land was called the benefit of clergy ; were the 
or rather the necessary consequences of this 
state of things. How dangerous must it have been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergyman 
for any crime whatever, if his order were disposed 
to protect him, and to represent either the proof as 
insufficient for convicting so holy a man, or the 
■punishment a#too sevqe to be indicted upon one 
who.se person had been rendered sacred by religion? 
The sovereign cSuld, in such circ^umstances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal courts, who, for the Jionoiir of their own order, 
were interested to rest»-ain, as much as possible, 
every member of it from comt^itting enormous 
crimes, or even from giving occasion to such gross 
scandal as might disgust the minds of the people. 

In the state in which things were through the 
greaSw TparT”of Europe ttluring the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth,* and thirteenth centuries, and for some time 
both before and after that period, the constitution 
of tlie church of ll(«ne may be considered as the 
most formidable combination that ever was formed 
against the authority and security of civil govern¬ 
ment. as well as against the liberty, reason, and 
happiness of mankind, which can flourish only 
whfre civil government is able to protect them. In 
thiA constitution the grossest belusions of supersti¬ 
tion were supported in such a manner by the private 
interests of so great a number of people as put them 
out of all danger from any assault of human reason i 
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because though human reason might perhaps have 
been able to unveil, even to the eyes of the common 
jieople, some of the delusions of superstition, it could 
never have dissolved the ties of private interest. Had 
this constitution been attacked by no other enemies 
but the feeble efforts of humam reason, it must have 
endured for ever. But that immense and well-built 
fabric, which all the wisdom and virtu^ of man coulcj, 
never have shaken, much less have rfverturned, was 
by the natural course of things, fir.jt weakened, and 
afterwards in part destroyed, and* is now likely, in 
the course of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins ajtogethef. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, tfce same causes which destroyed 
the power of the great barons, destroyed in the same 
manner, through the greater part of Europe, the 
whole temporal power of the clergy. _ 

duce of arts, manufactured, and commerce, ^the 
clergy, like the great barons, found something for 
which they could exchange their rude produce, and 
thereby discovered the mean^ of spending their 
whole revenues upon their own persons, without 
giving any considerable share of them to other 
people. Their charity became gradually less exten¬ 
sive, their hospitality less liberal or less profuse. 
Their retainers becanje consequently less numerous, 
and by degrees dwindled away altogether. The 
clergy too, like the great barons, wished to get a 
better rent from their landed estates, in order to 
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sp^nd it, in the sanw manner, upon the gratification 
of their own private vanity and folly. But this in¬ 
crease of rent could be got only by granting leases 
to their tenants, who thereby became in a great 
measure independent of them. The ties of interest, 
which bound the inferior ranks of people to the 
clergy, were in this manner gradually broken and 
^ dissolved. They were even broken and dissolved 
sooner than those which bound the same ranks of 
people to the great barons: because the benefices 
of the church bei'ug, the greater jiart of them, much 
smaller than the estates of the great barons, the pos¬ 
sessor of each benefice was much sooner able to 
spend the*whole of its revenue upon his own person. 
During the greater part of the fourteenth and fif- 
^enth centuries, the power of the great barons was, 
throfUgh the greater part of Europe, in full vigour. 
J34^jJ;hj^4aS(>poral,j»ower of the clergy, the absolute 
command which tll|y h%d once had over the great 
body of the people, was very much decayed. The 
power of the church was by that time very nearly 
reducejfiiltrough the greater part of Europe to what 
arose from her spiritual authority; and even that 
spiritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceised to be supportfed,^*he charity and hospitality 
of the‘'clergy. The inferior ranks of people no 
loil|[er looked upon that or<[er, as they had done 
l>^re,,iiB the comforters of their distress, and the 
retievers of their indigence. On the contrary, they 
were provoked and disgusted by the vanity, luxury 
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aud expense jof the richer clergy, who appeared to 
spend upon their own pleasures- what had always 
before been regarded as the patrimony of (he poor. 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns in the 
different states of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which (hey had, once had in the dis¬ 
posal of the great benefices of the church, by pro¬ 
curing to the deans and chapters of each diocese 
the restoration of their ancient right «f' electing thff' 
bishop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
electing the ablyrt. The re-estdt)lishing of this 
ancient order was the object of several statutes 
enacted in England during the course of the four¬ 
teenth century, particularly^ of what is«called the 
statute of provisoM; and of the Pragmatic Sanction 
established in Pranae in the fifteenth century. In 
order to render the election valid, it was necessary 
that the sovereign should both cgnsent to it before¬ 
hand, and afterwards approve ordie person'ele'cted 
and though the election was still supposecf to be 
free, he had, howev'er, all the indirect means whigji 
his situation necessarily affords him, of Influencing 
the clergy in b's own dominion*. Other regulations 
of a similar tendency viere established in other parts 
of Europe. But the po#ep .^pf "the pope in the col¬ 
lation of the great benefices of the church. seems, 
before the reformation, to have been notfvhere so 
effectually and so universally restrained as dp, France 
and England. The Concordat afterwards,, in the 
sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France the 
absolute right of presenting to all the gp'eat, or what 
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we called the consistorial benefices of the Gallican 
church. 

Since the establishment of the Prag'matic Sanc¬ 
tion and of the Concordat, the clergy of France 
have in general shown less respect to the decrees of 
the papal court than llj^e clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the disputes which their sovereign 
has had with the pope, they have almost constantly 
taken part wiftv the fojpier. This independency of 
the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, seems 
to be principabj; founded upo\) the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat. In the earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the clergy of France appear to 
have been f s much devovcd to the pope as those of 
any other country. When Robert,,the seqond prince 
of the Capetian race, was most unjustly excommu¬ 
nicated' by the court of Rome, his own servants, it 
is said, threw the "frictuals which came from his 
iSroi'f'lir ilie dogs,*Bndorefused to taste any thing 
themselves which had been polluted by the contact 
of a person in his situation. They were taught to 
do so, it may very safely be presumed, by the clergy 
of his own dominions'. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the court 
of Rome had frequently shaken, and sometimes 
overturned the thrones of some of the greatest 
sovereigns in Christendom, was in this mhnner 
eithhr restrained or modified, or given up altogether, 
in many dBfferefit parts of Europe, even before the 
time of the reformation. As the clergy had now 
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no less influence over the people, so the state had 
more influence over tlie clergy. The clergy there¬ 
fore had both less power and less inclination to dis¬ 
turb the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this 
state of declension, when the disputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
soon spread themselves through every part of Eu¬ 
rope. The new doctrines w<y:e every, Mtere receiveti 
with a high degree of jiopular favour. They were 
propagated with^ all that enthn^astic zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party, when it at¬ 
tacks established authority. > The teachers of those 
doctrines, though perhaps i» other respeqjs not more 
learned than ma«y of the divines who defended the 
established church„seem in general to have been 
better acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and 
with the origin and progress of that system of opi¬ 
nions upon which the autl»ority of the church was" 
established, and they had thereby some advantage 
in almost every dispute. The austerity of their 
manners gave them authority with the comttion 
people, who contrasted the strftt regularity of their 
conduct with the disorderly lives of the greater part 
of their own clergy. Tl^py possessed too, in a much 
higher degree than their adversaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts which the 
lofty and dignified sAis of the church had long neg¬ 
lected, as being to them in a great measure-useless. 
The reason of the new doctrines reebtameiided them 
to- some, their novelty to many; the hatred and 
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contempt of the estahlished clergy to a still greater 
number: but the zealous, passionate, and fanatical, 
though frequently coarse and rustic, eloquence with 
which they were almost every where inculcated, re¬ 
commended them to by far the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctrines wa.s almost 
every where so great, that the princes who at that 
time hajtpeiied to be on bad terms with the court of 
Home, were by mcans..of them easily enabled, in 
their own dominions, to overturn the church, which, 
having lost the ife-'.pect and venerption of the infe¬ 
rior ranks of people, could make scarce any resist¬ 
ance. The court of Rome had disobliged some of 
the smaller princes in the northern parts of Ger¬ 
many, wfhom it had probably considered as too in¬ 
significant to be worth the managing. They uni¬ 
versally, therefore, established the reformation in 
their own dominions. The tyranny of Christiern II. 
anS SrTro!!^ arebbi’shopmf Upsal, enabled Gustavus 
VaSef t(t expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and Gusta¬ 
vus Vasa found no difficulty in establishing the re¬ 
formation in Sweden'. Christiern II. was afterwards 
tleposed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduct had rendered hiipAds odious as in Sweden. 
The pope, however, was still disposed to favour him ; 
and Frederic of Holstein, who liad mounted the 
throne in his stead, revenged 'himself by following 
the example of Gustavus Vasa. The magistrates 
of Rerne and launch, who had no particular quarrel 
with the pope, established with great ease the re- 
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Ibrmation in their respective canton.s, where just 
before some of the clergy had, by an imposture 
somewhat Grosser than ordinary, rendered the whole 
order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs, the papal 
court was at sufficient pains to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the powerful sovereigns of France and 
Spain, of whom the latter was at .that time emperor 
of Germany. With their assistance dl was enable's, 
though not without great difficulty and much blood¬ 
shed, either tf> sgippress altogether, or to obstruct 
very much, the progress of the reformation in their 
dominions. It was well enwigh inclined too to be 
complaisant to the King hf England. But from 
the circumstance* of the times, it could not be so 
without giving offence to a still greater sovereign, 
Charles V., King of Spain and emperor of Germany. 
Henry VIII. accordingly, though he did not em¬ 
brace himself the greater ^art of the doctrines of 
the reformation, was yet enabled, by their ‘general 
prevalence, to suppress all the monasteries, and to 
abolish the authority of the church of Borne in feis 
dominions. That he should fo so far, though he 
went no further, gave some satisfaction to the pa¬ 
trons of the reformation, who having got possession 
of the government in the reign of his son and suc¬ 
cessor, completed without any difficulty the work 
which Henry VIII. iTad begun. 

in some countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly established, the reformation was strong 
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enough to overturnf not only the church, but the 
state likewise for attempting to support the church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dis¬ 
posed in all the different countries of Euro])e, 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court of Rome, .or an oecumenical council, 
could settle all disputes among them, and with 
irresistible aujthority prescribe to all of them the 
precise limits hf orth(»doxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, |herefore, ha]i- 
pened to differ i'pom their brethren in another, as 
they had* no common judge to appeal to, the dis¬ 
pute could never be dt-cided ; and many such dis¬ 
putes arose among th^m. Those concerning the 


government of the church, and file right of con¬ 
ferring ecclesiastical benefices^ were perhaps the 
most interesting to the peace and welfare of civil 
sjjgiety. They gave birth accordingly to the -two 


principal parties or sefits among the followers of 
the reformation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
sects, the only sects among them, of which the 


doctrine and discipline have ever yet been esta¬ 
blished by daw in any part Of Europe. 

The fo^owers of Luther, together with what is 
called the cliurch of Engfand, preserved more or 


less of the* episcopal government, established sub¬ 
ordination ^among the clergy, gave the sovereign 
the dfgiosal of all the bishoprics, and other con- 
sistOrftll benefices within his dominions, and thereby 
rendered him the real head of the church; and 


without depriving the bishop of the right of col- 
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lating to the smaller benefices within his diocese, 
they, even to those benefices, not only admitted, 
but favoured the right of presentation both in the 
sovereign and in all other lay jiatrons. This system 
of chnrcli government was from the beginning 
favourable to peace and gopd order, and to sub¬ 
mission to the civil sovereign. It has never, ac¬ 
cordingly, been the occasion of atiy tumult or civil 
commotion in any country «in \vhi<di it has oii?e 
been establisl^cd. The church of England in par¬ 
ticular has always valued herself,»<?'ith great reason, 
upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. 
Under such a gove^rnment the clergy naturally en¬ 
deavour to reconrmend the/hselves to the sovereign, 
to the court, ani to the nobility and gentry of the 
country, by whose influence they chiefly expect to 
obtain preferment. They pay court to those pa¬ 
trons, sometimes, no doubt by the vilest flattery 
and assentation, but frequeittly too ‘by cultivating all 
those arts which best deserve, and which ard tHere- 
fore most likely to gain them the esteem of people 
of rank and fortune; by their knowledge in all the 
different branches of useful and ornamental learn¬ 
ing, by the decent liberality of their manners, by 
the social good humour of their convbrsation, and 
by their avowed contempt of those absuard and hy¬ 
pocritical austerities which fanatics inculcate and 
pretend to practise, m order to dravv upon them¬ 
selves the veneration, and upon the greater part of 
men of rank and fortune, who avow that they do 
not practise them, the abhorrence of the common 
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people. Such a clerg-y, however, while they pay 
their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means 
of maintaining their influence and iiuthority with 
the lower. They are listened to, esteemed and 
respected by their superiors; but before their in¬ 
feriors they are frecpiently incapable of defending, 
effectually and to the conviction of such hearers, 
{heir own sober and*moderate doctrines against 
the most ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
them. 

The fiiilowers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
those of Calvin, on the contrary, bestowed upon 
the people of each pafrish, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
pastor; and established at tha same time the most 
perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this institution, as long as it remained in 
vi^our,'*^eems to have been productive of nothing 
but 'disorder and confusion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter part seems* never 
to have had any ejects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish preserved 
the right of electing their own pastors, they acted 
almost always under the influence of the clergy, 
and gOTerally of the most iactious and fanatical 
of 4e order. The clergy, in order to preserve 
their influence in those popular elections, became, 
or affected to become, many of them, fanatics them- 
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selves, eiiconraged f.iHatieism among the ]ieoplp, 
and gave the preference almost always to the 
most fanatical candidate. So small a matter as 
the appointment of a parish priest occasioned al¬ 
most always a violent contest, not only in one 
parish, hut in all the neighbouring parishes, who 
seldom failed to take part in the quarrel. When 
the palish happened to be situated in a great city, 
it divided all the inliahitanis into Wo parties; and 
when that city happened either to constitute itself 
a little repuhlic>or to he the llA.d and capital of 
a little republic, as is the case with m»ny of the. 
considerable cities, in Switzerland and Holland, 
every paltry dispute of tlfis kind, over and above 
exasperating th? animosity of all their other fac¬ 
tions, threatened t« leave behind it both a new 
schism in the church, and a new faction in the 
state. In those small republics, therefore, the 
magistrate very soon fouiTd it necessary, for the 
sake of preserving the public peace, to assume to 
himself the right of presenting to all vacant bene¬ 
fices.* In Scotland, the most extensive countty in 
which this presbyterian form of church goverdment 
has ever been established, the rights oF patronage 
were in effect abolished by the act' which esta¬ 
blished presbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William HI. That act at least put it in the 
lliwer of certain classes of people in each parish, 
to purchase, for a very small price* the right of 
electing their own pastor. The constitution which 
this act established was allowed to subsist for about 
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two and twenty ye^rs, but was abolished by the 
10th .of Queen Anne, c-h. 12, on account of the 
confusions and disorders which this more ^lopidar 
inode of election had almost everywhere occasioned. 
In so extensive a country as Scotland, however, a 
tumult in a remote parish was not so likely to srive 
disturbance to {government as in a smaller state. 
The 10th of Queen Anne restored the ritthts of 
patronage, l^tt though in Scotland the law gives 
the benefice without any exception to the person 
presented by the'^iatron ; yet the# church require.s 
sometimes (for she has not in this respect been very 
uniform in her decisions) a (jertain concurrence 
of the people, before sh^ will confer upon the pre¬ 
sentee what is called the cure of sdills, or the eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction in the pariah. Sjhe sometimes 
at least, from an affected concern for the peace of 
the parish, delays the settlement till this concur¬ 
rence can be procured. *The private tampering of 
some oV the neighbouring clergy, sometimes to 
protmre, but more frequently to prevent this con¬ 
currence, and the po^plar arts which they cultivate 
in order, to enable them upon such occasions to 
tamper more effectually, are perhaps the causes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of the 
old fanatical spirit, either in the clergy or in the 
people.of Scotland. ^ 

fhe equality which the presbyterian form if 
church government establishes among the clergy, 
consists, first, in the equality of authority or eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction; and, secondly, in the equality 
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of benefice. In all presbyterian cluirche.s the equa¬ 
lity of authority is perfect: that of benefice is not 
so. The dilference, however, between one benefice 
and anolYier is seldom so considerable as com¬ 
monly to tempt the possessor even of the small one 
to pay court to his patron, by.the vile arts of flattery 
and assentation, in order to get a better. In all the 
pre.sbyterian churche.s, where the rights of patron¬ 
age are thoroughly established, it is' by nobler aifd 
better arts that the established clergy in general 
endeavour to gain the favour ci' their superiors ; 
by their learning, by the irreproachable regularity 
of (heir life, and byf the fahhful and diligent dis¬ 
charge of their duty. Theih patrons even frequently 
complain of the''indcpcndency of their spirit, which 
they are a])t to con.strvio into ingratitude for past 
favours, but which at worst, perha|)s, is seldom 
any more than that indifference which naturally 
arises from the consciousueSs that no further favours 
of the kind are ever to bo expected. Ibiere is 
scarce perhaps to be found anywhere in Europe a 
more ‘learned, decent, indepcrjident, and respectable 
set of men, than the greater part of the presbyterian 
clergy of HoHand, Geneva, ,,SwitKerlandj and. Scot¬ 
land. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, 
nqnc of them can be very great, and this mediocrity 
o# benefice, though it may no doubt be carried too 
far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. 
Nothing but the most exemplary morals can give 
dignity to a man of small fortune. The vices of 
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levity and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, 
and are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as they 
are to the common poojde. In his own conduct, 
therefore, he is obliged to follow that system of 
morals which the common people respect the most. 
He gains their esteei}! and afl'cetion by that plan 
of litb which his own interest and situation would 
lead him to Ibllow. The common ])eoplc look ui)ou 
Ifi.n with tha\« kindness with which we naturally 
regard one who approaches somewhat to our own 
condition, but wh^r've think ought.to be in a higher. 
Their kindness naturally provokes his kindness. He 
becogies careful to imkruct them, and attentive to 
assist and relieve them.* He docs not even despise 
the prejudices of pcojrle who are (Jisposed to be so 
favourable to him, and never treats them with those 
contemptuous and arrogant airs which we so often 
meet with iu the proud dignitaries of opulent and 
well-endojjfed churches.* The presbyterian clergy, 
aCcoftiihgly, have more influence over the minds 
of the common people than perhaps the clergy 
of any other established church. It is accord¬ 
ingly in presbyleriaTi countries only that we ever 
fiiid th? common peogle converted without perse¬ 
cution,*. completely, and almost to a man, to the 
established, church. 

In countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
univ^eifsity is generally a better establishment than 
a church beneftce. The universities have, in this 
case, the picking and choosing of their members 
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from all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
every country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church benefices, 
on the contrary, are many of them very consider¬ 
able, the church naturally draws from the univer¬ 
sities the greater j)art of their eminent men of 
letters; who generally find some jratron who does 
himself honour by procuring- them cjmrch prefer¬ 
ment. In the former situ-rtion we*,'are likely to 
find the universities filled with the most eminent 
men of letters ll»t arc to be foultil in the country. 
•In the latter we are likely to find tew eminent men 
among them, and those fe\? among the youngest 
members of the society, who are likely too to be 
drained away l?bm it, before they can have ac¬ 
quired experience a«d knowledge enough to' be of 
much use to it. It is observed by M. de Voltttire, 
that father Porrt'e, a Jesuit of no great eminence 
in the republic of letters, hvas the only professor 
they had ever had in France whose work's 'wefe 
worth the reading. In a country which has pro¬ 
duced so many eminent men of letters, it must 
appear somewhat singular that scarce one* pf them 
should have been a profess^f in a univefsjty. 'fhe 
famous Gassendi was, in the beginning.iif his life, 
a professor in the university of Aix. liUpoil the 
first dawning of his genius, it was represented to 
him, that by going into the church he could eiasily 
find a much more quiet and comfortable srftsist- 
ence, as well as a better situation for pursuing his 
studies j and he immediately followed the advice. 
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The observation of M. <le Voltaire may be applied, 
I believe, not only to France, but to all other 
Roman 'catholic countries. We very rarely find 
in any of them, an eminent man of letters who is 
a professor in a university, except, perhaps, in the 
professions of law an/1 physic ; professions from 
which the church is not so likely to draw them. 
After the church of Horne, that of England is by 
filr the richest and bgst endowed church in ChrLs- 
tendom. In England, accordingly, the church is 
continually draifting the universities of all their 
best and ablest members ; and an old college 
tutor, who is known !tnd distinguished in Europe 
as ihn eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be 
found there as in any Roman Catholic country. 
In Geneva, on the contrary, m the protestant can¬ 
tons of Switzerland, in the protestant countries of 
Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, and 
I)enqi|rl(t the most enffnent men of letters whom 
thesS doA/ntries have produced, have, not all indeed, 
but • the far greater part of them, been professors 
in’universities. In those countries the universi¬ 
ties are «ontigpally* draining the church of all its 
most 'Eminent men of letters. 

,, j)erhaps, be worth while to remark, that, 

if w<!‘fe*cg|)t the poets, a few orators, and a few his¬ 
torians^ the far greater part of the other eminent 
men-of letters, both of Greece and RoUnfeV appear 
to hhVe been either public or private teachers; gene¬ 
rally either of philosophy or of rhetoric. This re¬ 
mark wUl be found to bold true from the days of 
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Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down 
to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius 
and Quintilian. To impose upon any man the ne¬ 
cessity of leaching, year after year, in any particular 
branch of science, seems, in reality, to be the most 
effectual method for rendering him completely mas¬ 
ter of it himself. By being obliged to go every 
year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, he necessarily becomes, in a*iew years, well 
acquainted with every part of it: and if upon any 
particular point he should form ijrfo hasty an opinion 
one year, when he comes in the course of his lec¬ 
tures to reconsider the same? subject the year .there¬ 
after, he is very likely to* correct it. As to.'be a 
teacher of scielJce is certainly the natural employ¬ 
ment of a mere mnn of letters; so is it Idtewise, 
perhaps, the education which is most likely to ren¬ 
der him a man of solid learning and knowledge. 
The mediocrity of church •benefices natip’^lj^ tends 
to draw the greater part of men of lett^fS in>,the 
country where it takes place, to the employment,- in 
which they can be the most useful to the poiblic, 
and, at the same time, to give thej^the h^t»educa- 
tion, perhaps, they are <^pable of receivflig, It 
tends to render their learning both as $|>li(f; aS>C^s- 
sible, and as useful as possible. l 

The revenue of every established cbi(fch|;'Such 
parte af'it excepte?! as may arise from pattipulRr 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to ‘be ob¬ 
served, of the general revenue of the state, which 
is thus diverted to a purpose very different from the 
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defence of the state. The tithe, for example, is a 
real land-tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors'of land to contribute so largely towards 
the defence of the state as they otherwise might be 
able to do. The rent of land, however, is, accord¬ 
ing to some, the sole fujid, and, according to others, 
the principal fund, from which, in all gieat mo¬ 
narchies, the exigencies of the state must be ulti- 
mSiely supplied. The more of this fund that is 
given Jo the church, the less, it is evident, can be 
spgred'to the stat^> It may be laid down as a cer¬ 
tain maxim, that, all other things being supjiosed 
equal, the richer the chdrch, the poorer must neces¬ 
sarily be, either the sovefeign on the one hand, or 
the people on the other; and, in aM’ cases, the less 
able must the state be to defend, itself. In several 
protestant countries, particularly in all the protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, the revenue which anciently 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church, the tithes 
and cRifreh lands, has been found a fund sufficient, 
not only to afford competent salaries to the esta¬ 
blished clergy, but to defray, with little or no addi¬ 
tion, all the othey exfSenses of the state. The ma¬ 
gistrate of the powerful canton of Berne, in parti¬ 
cular, limve accumulated out of the savings from 
this fund'aVery large sum, supposed to amount to 
several -B^illions, part of which is deposi^ in a 
public treasure, and par^ is Jllaced at inlerest in 
what are called the pupic funds of the diffi^rent 
indebted nations of Europe j chiefly in of 

France and Cfreat Britain. What may be the 
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amount of the whole expense which the church, 
either of Berne, or of any other protestant canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By a 
very exact account it appears that, in 1755, the 
whole revenue of the clerg'y of the church of Scot¬ 
land, including; their glebe or church lands, and the. 
rent of their manses or dwelling-houses, estimated 
according to a reasonable valuation, amounted only 
to 68,5141. Is. 5 iVd. This,very nmrlerate revdlme 
affords a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
forty-four ministers. 'Fhe wh«<e expense of the 
church, including what is occasionally laid out for 
the building and reparation^f churches, and of the 
manses of ministers, canneft well be supposed to ex¬ 
ceed eighty orTighty-tive thousand pounds a year. 
The most opulent ohurch in Christendom does not 
maintain better the uniformity of faith, the fervour 
of devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and aus¬ 
tere morals in the great l)ody of the people, than 
this very poorly-endowed church of Scotland. • All 
the good effects, both civil and religious, which an 
established church can be supjiosed to produce, are 
produced by it as completely as by any other. The 
greater part of the protestant churches of Switzer¬ 
land, which in general are not better endowed than 
the church of Scotland, produce those jsfffiots in a 
still h^her degree. In the greater part (if the pro- 
testanVeiftntons, ther% is not a single person, to be 
found who does not profess himself to be of the es¬ 
tablished church. If he professes himself to be of 
any other, indeed, the law obliges him to leave the 
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canton. But so severe, or rather indeed so oppres¬ 
sive a law, could never have been executed in such 
free countries, had not the dilig-euce of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church the 
whole body of the people, with the exception of, 
perhaps, a few individuals only. In some parts of 
Switzerland, accordingdy, where, from the accidental 
union of a Prote.stant and Roman Catholic country, 
thc'conver.siorfhas not been so complete, both reli¬ 
gions are not only tolerated but established by law. 

Ibe* proper per'brmance of evejry service .seems 
to ri^t^re, that its pay or recompense should be, as 
exactly as possible, proportioned to the nature of 
the service. If any service is very much under¬ 
paid, it is very apt to suffer by the meanness and 
incapacity of the greater part of,those who are em¬ 
ployed in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is apt 
to suffer, perhaps, still more by their negligence and 
idleness. A man of a la.ge revenue, whatever may 
be his'^rofession, thinks he ought to live like other 
men of large revenues; and to spend a great part 
of his time in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. 
But in a clergyman #nis train of life not only con¬ 
sumes the time which ought to be employed in the 
duties of his function, but in the eyes of the com¬ 
mon people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of 
character which can alone enable him to jMrform 
those duties with proper weigh? and authority. 
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PART IV. 

Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the 
Sovereign. 

Over and above tbe expenses necessary for en- 
ablins^ the sovereig^n to ])erforni his several duties, a 
certain expense is requisite for the. Support of Jiis 
dignity. This expense varies both with the different 
periods of improvement, and with jf\e differeniforms 
of government. 

In an opulent and impraved society, whe'fe all 
the different orders of people are growing every day 
more expensive^n their houses, in their furniture, in 
their table.s, in their dre.ss, and in their equipage; 
it cannot well be expected that the sovereign should 
alone hold out against the fashion. He naturally, 
therefore, or rather neces!#irily, becomes more ex¬ 
pensive in all those different articles too. Hi« dig¬ 
nity even seems to require that he should become so. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more raised 
above his subjects than the chidf magistrate of any 
republic is ever supposed to be above his fellow- 
citizens ; so a greater expense is necessary for sup¬ 
porting that higher dignity. We naturally expect 
more splendour in the court of a king, than in the 
mansion-house of a doge or burgomaster. 

CoJ^cilffsioN. 

The expense of defending the society, and thftt of 
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"upporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, are 
both laid out for the general benefit of the whole 
society. It is reasonable, therefore, that they should 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society, all the ditferent members contributing, as 
nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities. 

The expense of the administration of justice too, 
may, no doubt,' be considered as laid out for the 
benefit of the whole society. There is no impro¬ 
priety, therefore, fh its being defrayed by the gene¬ 
ral cotitribution of the whole society. The persons, 
however, who give occasion to this expense are 
those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress or protection from 
the courts of justice. The persons again most im¬ 
mediately benefited by this expense, are those whom 
the courts of justice either restore to their rights, or 
maintain in their rights.’' The expense of the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, therefore, may very properly 
be defrayed by the particular contribution of one or 
other, or both of those two different sets of persons, 
according as different occasions may require, that 
is, by the fees of court. It cannot be necessary to 
have recourse to the general contribution of the 
whole society, except for the conviction of those 
criminals who have not themselves any estate or 
fund sufficient for paying those fees. 

Those local or provincial expenses of which the 
benefit is local-"ctf'■provincial (what is laid out, for 
example, upon fh‘e police of a particular town or 
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district) oiig-ht to be defrayed by a local or provin¬ 
cial revenue, and ou^ht to be no burden upon the 
^•eneral revenue of the society. It is unjust that 
the whole society should contribute towards an ex¬ 
pense of which the benefit is confined to a part of 
the society. • 

The expense of maintainina; good roads and cora- 
rnunications is, no doubt, beneficial, to the whole 
society, and may, therefore^ without any injustice, 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society. This Expense, howevei^ is most immedi¬ 
ately and directly beneficial to those who travel or 
carry goods from one place fo another, and to those 
who consume_^such goods. The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called pdages in other 
countries, lay it altogether upon those two different 
sets of people, and thereby discharge the general 
revenue of the society from a very considerable 
burden. 

The expense of the institutions for education and 
religious instruction is likewise, no doubt, beneficial 
to the whole society, and m^, therefore, without 
injustice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 
the whole society. This expense, however, might 
perhaps with equal propriety, and even with some 
advantage, be defrayed altogether by those who re¬ 
ceive the immediate, benefit of such education and 
instruction, or by the voluntary contribution of those 
who think they have occasion for either the one or 
the other. 

When the institutions or public works which are 
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beneficial to the whole society, either cannot be. 
maintained altogether, or are not maintained alto¬ 
gether by the contribution of such particular mem¬ 
bers of the society as are most immediately benefited 
by them, the deficiency must in most cases be made 
up by the general contribution of the whole society. 
The genefSi! revenue of the society, over and above 
defraying the expense of defending the society, and 
of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
must make up for the deficiency of many particular 
branches of revenue. The sources "of this general 
or ]^blic revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Ihe Sources of the general or public Revenue 
of the Society. , 

- * JP 

The revenue which must dtlray, not only the ex- 
)cuse of defeiidiiiiT the society and of supporting the 
lignity of the chirf magistrate, buf'all the other ne- 
essary expenses of government, for which the cOn- 
ititution of the state has not jrrovided any particular 
leveiiue, may b^rawn, either, first, from some fund 
vhich peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or com- 
nonwealth, and which is independent of the revenue 
o' the jieople ; or, secondly, from the revenue of the 
pople. 


PART I. 

Othe Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe- 
ciiarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

Te funds or sources of revenue which may pecu- 
liijy belong to the sovereign or commonwealth 
mtt consist, either in stock, or in land. 

‘he sovereign, like «ny other owner of stock, may 
deive a revenue from it, either by employing it him- 
seltor by lending it. Htis, revenue i® 
cas<profit, in the other interest. 
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Tlift, revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con¬ 
sists m profit. It arises principally from the milk 
and increase of his own herds and flocks, of which 
he himself superintends the management, and is the 
principal shepherd or herdsman of his own horde 
or tribe. It is, howe^'er, in this earliest and rudes, 
state of civil government only that profit has eve' 
made the principal part of the public revenue of t 
nfonarchical state. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a con¬ 
siderable revenue, from the profit of mercantile pns 
jects. The republic of Hamburgh is said to do s) 
from the profits of a 'public wine cellar and apoth*- 
cary’s shop*. The slate cannot be very great d’ 
which the sovereign has leisure to carry on the tra*e, 
of a wine-merchant or apothecary. The profit ofa 
public bank has been a source of revenue to m<re 
coflBiderable states. It has been so not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam. A e- 
venud of this kind has even by some people ben 
thought not below the attention of so great an m- 

* See M^moires (Sjacernant les Droits et Impositior en 
Europe; tome i. page 73. This work was compiled liithe 
order of the court for the use of a commission employe for 
some years past in considering the proper’ means for relrm- 
ing the finances of France. The account of the French txes, 
which takes up three voli^es ,ip quarto, may be regared as 
perfectly authentic. of t&fce of other Europes na. 

tions was compiled sueh'informations as the lencli 
ministers at the different courts could procure. It imuch 
shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that of the rench 
taxes.—A. 
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jiire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordi¬ 
nary dividend of the hank of England td; five and a 
half per cent, and its capital at ten millions seven 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds, the neat an¬ 
nual profit, after paying the expense of management, 
must amount, it is said, to five hundred and ninety- 
two thousand nine hundred pounds. Goi^rnment, 
it is pretended, could borrow this caj^ital at three 
per cent, interest, and by takyig the iTianagemeuf^f 
the bank into its own hands, might make a clear 
])rofit of two hundred and sixty-wintf thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year. The orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration oT such aristocracies as 
those of Venice and AmsteS'dam, is extremely pro¬ 
per, it appears 1?o'm experience, for the management 
of a mercantile project of this kind. But whether 
such a government as that of England; which, what¬ 
ever may be its virtues, has never been famous for 
good economy ; which, in (Jme of peace, has gene¬ 
rally conducted itself with the slothful and negligent 
profusion that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
and in time of war has constantly acted with all the 
thoughtless extravagance that democracies are apt 
to fall into; could be safely trusted with the manage¬ 
ment of such a project, must at least be a good deal 
more doubtful. 

The post-office is properly e, mercantile project. The 
government advances the expe^tge of establishing the 
different offices, and of buying hiring the necessary 
horses or carriages, and is repaid with a large pro¬ 
fit by the duties upon what is carried, It is perhaps 
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tt\e on.\y Tnercautile project wliicli has been success¬ 
fully managed by, I believe, every sort of govern- 
itteilt. The capital to be advanced is niOt very con¬ 
siderably. , There is no mystery in the business. 
The returns are not only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged in 
many othfefc mercantile projects, and have been will¬ 
ing;, like private persons, to mend their fortunes by 
becoming adventurers in the common branches of 
trade. They have scarce ever succeeded. The ])ro- 
fusion with which the affairs of princes are always 
managed, renders it almost impossible that they 
should. The agents of a prince regard the wealth 
of their master as inexhaustible;, are careless at 
what price they buy; are careless al what price they 
sell; are careless at what expense they transport his 
gootjs from one place to another. Those agents 
frequently live with the profusion of princes, and 
sometimes too, in spite^of that profusion, and by a 
proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are fold 
by Machiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo of Me- 
dicis, not a prince of mean abilities, carried on his 
trade. The republic of Florence was several times 
obliged to-pay the debt into which their extrava¬ 
gance had involved hiip. He found it convenient, 
accordingly, to give ;«pp the/business of merchant, 
the business to w)^^ hifeiamily had originally 
owed their fortune, and in-the latter part of his life 
to employ both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the state of which he had the dis- 
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posal, in projects and expenses more suitable to his 
station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than 
those of trader and sovereign. If the trading spirit 
of the English East India Company renders them 
very bad sovereigns; the spirit of sovereignty seems 
to have rendered them equally bad traders. • While 
they were traders only, they managed their trade 
successfully, and were able tp pay' from their prdfits 
a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their 
stock. Since th«y became soveiftigns, with a re¬ 
venue which, it is said, was originally more than 
three millions sterling, they*have been obliged to 
beg the .ordinary assistance'of government in order 
to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In their former 
situation, their servants in India considered them¬ 
selves as the clerks of 'merchants: in their present 
situation, those servants consider themselves as the 
ministers of sovereigns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part'of its 
public revenue from the interest of money, as well 
as from the profits of stock. If it has amassed a 
treasure, it may lend a‘ part of^that treasure, either 
to foreign states, or to its own subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable re¬ 
venue by lending a part of its treasure to foreign 
states ; that is, by plating it in the public funds of 
the different indebtect ftatiohiFijjjf Europe, chiefly in 
those of France and Englandf' The security of this 
revenue must depend, first, upon the security of the 
funds in which it is placed, or upon the good faith 
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of the government which has the management of 
them; and, secondly, upon the certainty or pro¬ 
bability of the continuance of peace with the debtor 
nation. In the case of a war, the very first act of 
hostility, on the part of the debtor nation, might be 
the forfeiture of the futrds of its creditor. This 
policy of lending money to foreign states is, so far 
as I know, peculiar to Uie canton of Berne. 

The city of‘’llamburgh* has established a sort of 
public pawn-shop, which lends money to the sub¬ 
jects of the state ,}ipon pledges at^six per cent, in¬ 
terest. This pawn-shop or Lombard, as it is called, 
affords a revenue, it is. pretended, to the state of a 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns, which, at four- 
and-sixpenee the crown, amounts to 'd3,750/. ster¬ 
ling. 

The government of PennsylSRnia, without amass¬ 
ing Rpy treasure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but w'lat is equivalent to money, 
to its oebjects. By advancing to private people, at 
interest, and upon land security to double the value, 
paper bills of credit to be redeemed fifteen years 
after their date, and in the mean time made trans¬ 
ferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and 
declared by act of assembly to be a legal tender in 
all payments from one inhabitant of the province to 
another, it raised a mtjderate revenue, which went a 
considerable way towards deftSiying an annual ex¬ 
pense of about 4500Z., the whole ordinary expense 

* See M^moires coneernant les Droits et loipositioM en 
Surojpe; tome i. p. 73r»-A< 
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of that frugal and orderly government. The suc¬ 
cess of an expedient of this kind must have de¬ 
pended upon three different circumstances; first, 
upon the .demand for .some other iri.strument df com¬ 
merce, be.sides gold and silver money; or upon the 
demand for such a quantitjt of consumable stock, 
as could not be had without sending abroad the 
greater part of their gold and siWer monej^ in 
order to purchase it; secoifdly, upon the good Cre¬ 
dit of the government which made use of this ex¬ 
pedient; and, thirdly, upon the moderation with 
which it was used, the whole value of the paper 
bills of credit never exceeding that of the gold and 
silver raonejMyhich would have been neccssaiy for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The same expedient was 
upon different occasions adopted by several other 
American colonies: but, from want of this mode- 
ration, it produced, in the greater part of thern, much 
more disorder than conveniency. 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock and 
credit, however, render them ^nfit to be trusted to, 
as the principal funds of that sure, steady and per¬ 
manent revenue, which can alone give security and 
dignity to government. The government of no 
great nation, that was advanced beyond the shep¬ 
herd state, seems e^ef tO ha^e derived the greater 
part of its public reveniie ftom such sources. 

Land is a fund of a more stable and permanent na¬ 
ture ; and the rent of public lands, accordingly, has 
been the principal source of the public revenue tff 
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many a great nation that was much advanced be¬ 
yond the shepherd state. From the produce or 
rent of the puWic lands, the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy derixed, for a long time, the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
necessary expenses o(i the commonwealth. The 
rent of the crown lands constituted for a long time 
the greater part of the^revenue of the ancient sove¬ 
reigns of Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, are the two 
circumstances which in modern times occasion the 
greater part of the necessary expense of all great 
states. But in the ant'icnt republics of Greece and 
I taly every citizen was ‘a soldier, who^ both served 
and prepared himself for service at his own expense. 
N either of those two circumstances, therefore, could 
occasion any very considerable expense to the state. 
The rent of a very moderate landed estate might be 
fully sufficient for dcfftiying all the other neces¬ 
sary expenses of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the man¬ 
ners and customs of the times sufficiently pre¬ 
pared the great body of the people for w»r; and 
when they took the field, they were, by the con¬ 
dition of their feudal tenures, to be maintained, 
either at their own expense, or at that of their im¬ 
mediate lords, without bringing any new charge 
upon the sovereign. The other expenses of govern¬ 
ment were, the greater part of them, very moderate. 
The administration of justice, it has been shown, in¬ 
stead of being a cause of expense, was a source of 
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revenue. The labour of the country people, for 
three days before and for three days after har¬ 
vest, was thought a fund sufficient* for making 
and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and 
other public works, which ^the commerce of tlie 
country was supposed to require. In those days 
the prineijjal expense of the sovereign seems to have 
consisted in the maintenance of his,(twn famil 3 i,and 
household. The olficers of his household, accord¬ 
ingly, were thei| the great officers of state. The 
lord treasurer received his rents. The lord steward 
and lord chamberlain looked after the expense of 
his family. The care of liis stables was committed 
to the lord’cbnstable and the lord marshal. Ills 
houses were all bqilt in the form of castles, and 
seem to have been the principal fortresses which he 
possessed. The keepers of those houses or cirstles 
might be considered a.s* a sort of military go¬ 
vernors. They seem to have been the only jnilitary 
officers whom it was necessary to maintain in time 
of peace. In these circumstances the rent of a great 
landed estate might, upon ordinary occasions, very 
well defrtty all the necessary expenses of government. 

In the present state of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the 
lands in the country, managed as they probably 
would be if they iMl belonged to one proprietor, 
would scarce perhaps amount to the ordinary re¬ 
venue which they levy upon the people even in 
peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 
Britain, for example, including not only what is 

t3 
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necessaiippr defraying the current expense of the 
year,-but for fwiyhig the interest of the public debts, 
and^ for sinking a part of the capital of those debts, 
a^unts to upwards of ten millions a year. But 
the land tax, at four shillings in the pound, falls 
short of two millions a year. This land tax, as it is 
called, however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not 
only of the r^t of all the land, but of that of all 
the^ouses, aticl of tha interest of all the capital 
stock of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either leht to the publid, or employed as 
farming stock in the cultivation of land. A very 
considerable part of the produce of this tax arises 
from the rent of houses,and the int^irst of capital 
stock. The land tax of the city of London, for ex¬ 
ample, at four shillings in the" pound, amounts to 
123,39.9il. 6s. 7rf. That of the city of Westminster, 
to 63,092i. Is. bd. That of the palaces of White¬ 
hall and St. James’s, to ^0,754/. 6s. Zd. A certain 
proportion of the land tax is in the same manner 
assessed upon all the other cities and towns corpo¬ 
rate in the kingdoip, and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what is sup¬ 
posed to be the interest of trading and capita} stock. 
According to the estimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land tax, the whole 
mass of revenue arising fron\ the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houses, and from the 
interest of all the capital stock, that part of it only 
excepted which is either lent to the public, or em¬ 
ployed in the cultivation of land, does not exceed ten 
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millions sterling a year, the ordinary revenue which 
government levies upon the people even in peaceable 
times. The estimation by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land tax is, no doubt, taking the whole king¬ 
dom at an average, very much below the real value; 
though in several particular counties and districts 
it is said to be nearly equal to that value. The 
rent of the lands alone, exclusive ot^ that of hqiises, 
and of the interest of stodk, has by many people 
been estimated ^at twenty millions, an estimation 
made in a great measure at random, and which, 
I apprehend, is.as likely to.be above as below the 
truth. But if the lands r)f Great Britain, in the 
present“state^-of their cultivation, do not afford a 
rent of more than twenty millions a year, they 
could not well afford the half, most probably not 
the fourth part of that rent, if they all belonged to 
a single proprietor, and w^re put under the negli¬ 
gent, expensive and ^oppressive management of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at present afford the fourth part of 
the rent, which could probably»be drawn from them 
if they were the property of private persons. If the 
crown lands were nrore extensive, it is probable 
they would be still worse managed. 

The revenue whicli the great body of the people 
derives from land is ain proportion, not to the rent, 
but to the produce of the land. The whole annual 
produce of the land of every country, if we except 
what is reserved for seed, is either annually con¬ 
sumed by the great body of the people, or exchanged 
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lot feo&etlimg eisfe ftvat iscottattmeAVy^iWm. Whai- 
ever keeps down the produce of the laud below what 
it Would otherwise rise to, keeps down the 'revenue 
of the great body of the people, still more than it 
does that of the proprietors of land. The rent of 
land, that portion of the produce which belongs to 
the proprietors, is scarce anywhere in Great Britain 
supposed to be more than a third part of the whole 
produce. If the land which in one state of cultiva¬ 
tion affords a renttof ten millions sterling a year, 
would in another afford a rent of twenty millions; 
the rent being, in both cases, supposed a third part 
of the produce; the .evenue of the proprietors 
would be less than it otherwise might be by ten 
millions a year odly; but the revenue of the great 
body of the people would be less than it otherwise 
might be by thirty millions a year, deducting only 
what would be necessary-for seed. The population 
of the country would be less by the number of 
people which thirty millions a year, deducting 
always the seed, could maintain, ac^rding to the 
particular mode of living and expense which might 
take place in the different ranks of men among 
whom the remainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present, in Europe, any 
civilized state of any kind which derives the greater 
part of its public revenue from the rent of lands 
Whidh are the property of the state.; yet, in all the 
great monarchies of Europe, there are still many 
large tracts of land which belong to the crown. 
They are generally forest; and sometimes forest 
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where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce 
find a single tree ; a mere waste and loss of country 
in respect both of produce and population. In every 
great monarchy of Europe the sale of the crown 
lands would produce a very large sum of money, 
which, if applied to the payment of the public 
debts, would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which those lands |iave ever af¬ 
forded to the crown. In countries wliere lands,1m- 
proved and cultivated very highly, and yielding at 
the lime of sale as great a rent as»can easily be got 
from them, commonly sell at thirty years’purchase; 
the unimproved, uncultivated,*and low-rented crown 
lands nvight well be expectcsi to sell at forty, fifty, 
or sixty years’ purchase. The crown might imme¬ 
diately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the course of a 
few years it would probably enjoy another revenue. 
When the crown lands had*become private property, 
they would, in the course of a few years. Become 
well-improved and well-cultivated. The increase 
of their produce would increas^ the population of 
the country, by augmenting the revenue and con- 
siHnption of the people. But the revenue which 
the crown derives from the duties of customs and 
excise, would necessarily increase with the revenue 
and consumption of the people. 

The revenue, whicli, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands, though it 
appears to cost nothing to individuals, in reality 
costs more to the society than perhaps any othe^ 
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revenue Wtifeh Ihe crown enjoys. It would, 
kl fell bfeses, be fot the intere& of the society to re- 
■pMte this revenue to "the croWh by some other equal 
iWvehue, and to divide the lands among the people, 
which could not well be done better, perhaps, than 
by exposing them to public sale. 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and magnifi¬ 
cence, parks, gardens, public walks, &c., possessions 
which are every where considered as causes of ex- 
^enfee, not as sources of revenue, seem to be the 
only lands which, in a great and civilized monarchy, 
ought to belong to the crown. 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, the two 
sources of revenue which may pecuUs'ly belong to 
thU Sovereign or gommonwealth, being both improper 
and insufficient funds for defraying the necessary 
expense of any great and civilized state; it remains 
that this expense must^ the greater part of it, be 
defffejied by taxes of one kind or another; thfe 
people contributing a part of their own private’ fe- 
vlhue in order to make up a public revenue ip 
feOvbfeigtt or commonwealth. 


PART ir. 

Of Taxti. 

private revenue of individuals, it has been 
fehd^ *a the first booh of this Inquiry, arises ulti- 
Irom tfiree different sources; Rent, Profit, 
ah^ jfeVery miii^ hnally be pfel^ froth 
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some one or other of those three different sorts of 
revenue, or from ail of (them indifferently. I shall 
endeavour to give the best account I can, %et, of 
those taxes which, it is intended, should fall uppn 
rent; secondly, of those which, it is intended, should 
fall upon profit; thirdly, of ^those which, it is in¬ 
tended, should fall upon wages; and, fourthly, of 
those which, it is intended, should .fall indifferently 
upon all those three different sources, df private^e- 
\enue. The particular consideration of each fjf 
these four differ<nit sorts of tax^s will divide the 
second part of the present chapter into fpur articles, 
three of which will require several other subdivi¬ 
sions. Many of those taxes, it will appear from the 
following review, are not finally paid from the fund, 
or source of revenue, upon which' it was intended 
they should fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of partienlap 
taxes, it is necessary to premise the four following 
maxims with regard to taxes in general. 

I. The subjects of every state ought tp cnntrllinh9 
towards the support of the government, as 
as possible, in proportion to theii^respect^p abilifieg; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they re¬ 
spectively enjoy under the protection of the state. 
The expense of government to the individuals pf a 
great nation is like the expense pf management to 
the joint tenants of* a great estate, who are a{} 
obliged to contribute in proportion to their respe^ 
tive interests in the estate. In the observation or 
neglect of this ma?t.im consists, what if called tbe 
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equality or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it 
must observed onoe dor all, which falls finally 
one only of the .three sorts of revenue above 
^mentioned, is nSjifess^rily unequal, in so far as it 
does not affect the other two. In the following 
examination of different taxes I shall seldom take 
much further notice of this sort of inequality, but 
shall, in most cases, confine my observations to that 
inequality which is occasioned by a particular tax 
falling unequally upon that particular sort of private 
revenue which is effected by it. i 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to he certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the munner of payment,,t];ie quan¬ 
tity to he paid, ought all to he clear and plain to 
the contributor, and to every other person. Where 
it is otherwise, every person subject to the tax is 
put more or less in the power of the tax-gatherer, 
who can either aggravate the tax upon any ob- 
noxiahs contributor, or extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. 
The uncertainty of taxation encourages the insolence 
and favours the corruption of an order of men who 
are naturally unpopular,, even where they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainly of what each 
individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
80 great importance, that a very considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears, I beheve, from the experi¬ 
ence of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a 
■very small degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or 
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in the manner, in which it is most likely to be con¬ 
venient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houses, payable at the sam^ 
term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied 
at the time when it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay;-or, when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon 
such consumable goods as are articles jof luxury are 
all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
them by little and little, as he has occasion to buy 
the goods. As he is at liberty too, either to buy or 
not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault 
'f tl» f*"'**' suffers any cofeiderable inconveniency 
from such taxes. 

IV. Every tax ou^ht to be so contrived as both 
to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible, over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state. A tax 
may either take out or keep out of the pockets of 
the people a great deal more than it brings into the 
public treasury, in the four following ways. First, 
the levying of it may require a great number of of¬ 
ficers, whose salaries may eat up the greater part of 
the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may 
impose another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, it may obstruct the industry of the people, 
and discourage them from applying to certain 
branches of business which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, or 

yoL.^\ V 
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perhaps destroy, some of the funds which might 
enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the 
forfeitures and other penalties which those unfortu¬ 
nate individuals incur who attempt unsuccessfully 
to evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and 
thereby put an end to Ahe benefit which the commu¬ 
nity might have received from the employment of 
their capitate. An injudicious tax offers a great 
temptation to"smuggljng. But the penalties of 
smuggling must rise in proportion to the temptation. 
The law, contrary- to all the ordinary principles of 
justice, first creates the temptation, and then 
punishes those who field to it; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment too in proportion to the 
very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate 
it, the temptation to commit the crime*. Fourthly, 
by shbjeeting the people to the frequent visits and 
the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may 
expose them to much udhecessary trouble, vexation, 
and expression; and though vexation is not, strictly 
speaking, expense, it is certainly equivalent to the 
expense at^which ^every man would be willing to 
redeem himself from it. It is in some one or other 
of these four different ways that taxes are frequently 
so much more burdensome to the pecple than they 
are beneficial to the sovereign. 

The. evident justice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommended them more or less to 
the attention of all nations. All nations have en¬ 
deavoured, to the best of their judgment, to render 
* Sm Sketshes of the History of Mao, page 474, et seq.—A. 
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their taxes as equal as they could contrive; as cer¬ 
tain, as convenient to the contributor, both in the 
time and in the mode of payme.nt, and in proportion 
to the revenue which they brougfht to the prince, as 
little burdensome to the people. The following 
short review of some of the‘principal taxes which 
have taken place in different ages and countries will 
show, that the endeavours of all nations have not 
in this respect been equally successful. 


Article I. 

Taxes upon Rent. Taxes i^ion the Rent of Lan^, 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either be im¬ 
posed according to h certain canon, every district 
being valued at a certain rent, which valuation is 
not afterwards to be altered j or it may be imposed 
in such a manner as to vary with every variation in 
the real rent of the land, and to rise or fall with the 
improvement or declension of its cultivation. 

A land-tax which, like that Great Britain, is 
assessed upon each district according to a certain 
invariable canon, though it should be equal at the 
time of its first establishment, necessarily becomes 
unequal in process of time, according to the unequal 
degrees of improvement or neglect in the cultivation 
of the different parts of the country. In England, 
the valuation according to which the different 
counties and parishes were assessed to the land-tax 
by the 4th of William and Mary was very unequal 

u 2 
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even at i|s first establishineat. This tax, therefore, 
so far oflends against the first of the four nntaxims 
above mentioned. ■ It is 'Jjerfectly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfectly certain. The time of 
payment for the tax, being the same as that for the 
rent, is as convenient a$ it can be to the contributor. 
Though the landlord is in all cases the real contri¬ 
butor, the tax is commonly advanced by the tenant, 
to vthom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the 
payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a much 
smaller number «f officers than .any other which 
affords nearly the same revenue. As the tax upon 
each district does not rise-p^ith the rise of the rent, 
the sovereign does not-share in the promts of the 
landlord’s improvements. Those improvements 
sometimes contribute, indeed, do the discharge of 
the other landlords of the district. But the aggra¬ 
vation of the tax, which this may sometimes occa- 
sidn bpon a particular estate, is always so very small, 
that can discourage those improvements, 

ncMT keep dowth the 'produce of tte land below what 
it would oit^rwise rise to. As it has no tendency 
to dimitnsh'^he quantity, it can have none to raise 
the price of that produce. It does not obstruct the 
industry of the people. ‘ It subjects the landlord to 
no other inconveniency besides the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

Tbe advantage, however, which the landlord has 
dei^ved fiom the invariable constaiiey of the valu¬ 
ation' by virhich all the lands of Great Britain are 
rated’to the land-tax, has been principally owing to 
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some circumstances altogether extraneous to the 
nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great prosperity 
of almost every part of the country, the rents of 
almost all the estates of Great Britain having, since 
the time when this valuation was first established, 
been continually rising, and scarce any of them 
having fallen. The landlords, therefore, have al¬ 
most all gained the differeny; between the tax which 
they would have paid, according to the present rent 
of their estates, %nd that whiclw they actually pay 
according to the ancient valuation. Had the state 
of the country been different, had rents been gra¬ 
dually/aliigg consequence of the declension of 
cultivation, the landlords would almost all have 
lost this difference. 'In the state of things which 
has happened to take place since the revolution, the 
constancy of the valuation has been advantageous 
to the landlord and hurtfuP to the sovereign. In a 
different state of things it might have beeirtidvan- 
tageous to the sovereign and hurtfql to the ipnd- 
lord. ^ 

As the tax is made payable in maney,' sp the 
valuation of the land is expressed in imoney. 
Since the establishment of this valuation, the value 
of silver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the Standard of the coin 
either as to weight ^)r finenes^. Had silver risen 
considerably in its value, as it seems to have done 
in the course of the two centuries which preceded 
the discovery of the mines of America, the con* 

u 3 
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slancy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppressive to the landlord. Had silver fallen con¬ 
siderably in its value, as it certainly did for about 
a century at least after the discotery of those mines, 
the same constancy of valuation would have reduced 
very much this branch, of the revenue of the sove¬ 
reign. Had any considerable alteration been made 
in the standard of the money, either by sinking 
the «ame quantity of silver to a lower denomina¬ 
tion, or by ftiising it to a higher; had an ounce of 
silver, for example-, instead of being coined into 
five shillings and twopence, beeui coined either 
into pieces which bore so low a denomination as 
two shillings and seVenpence, or into p^ces which 
bore so high a one as ten shillings and fourpence, 
it would in the one case have hurt the revenue 
of the proprietor, in the other that of the sove¬ 
reign. I 

In circhmstances) therefore, somewhat different 
from those which have actually taken place, this 
constancy of v.alu%tion might have been a very 
grew inewive^iency, either to the contributors, or 
to the commpnw@al4i. In ‘‘toe course of ages such 
circumstances, however? musC at some time or other, 
^ppen. But'■ though empires, like all the other 
ifri^rks of men, have all lutherto proved mortal, yet 
eVery en^irie. aitos at immortality. , Every consti- 
tipipia', therefoto, which it is meant should be as 
p^^MneW as tite empire itself, eugbk to be conve- 
nipo^tot in certain cirCumstanc^e's oqly, but in all 
circumstanced; nr ought to be suited, not to those 
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circumstances which are transitory, occasional, or 
accidental, but to those which are necessary, and 
therefore always the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rises and falls 
according to the improvement or neglect of culti¬ 
vation, is recommended by that sect of men of let¬ 
ters in France, who call themselves the economists, 
as the most equitable of all^ taxes. • Xll taxesj^hey 
pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought therefore *o be imposed «equally upon the 
fund which must finally pay them. That all taxes 
ought to fall as equally as fkissible upon the fund 
which must finally pay them, is certainly true, 
fiut without entering into the disagreeable dis¬ 
cussion of the metaphysical arguments by which 
they support their very ingenious theory, it will suf¬ 
ficiently appear, from the following review, what 
are the taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the 
land, and what are those which fall finally upon 
some other fund. ' ■* 

In the Venetian territory all ^he arafe lands 
which are given in lease to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The teases are recorded in 
a public register which te kept by the officers of re¬ 
venue in each province or district. When the pro¬ 
prietor cultivates his own l|nds,«they! ate valued 
according to an ecjuitable estimatioh, and he is 
allowed a dedwctiqH of one-fifth’ of the tax* so, that 
• MWoiisi^ conoernant 1^ piroitt^'p, 240,^241.—A. 
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for such lands he pays only eight instead of ten per 
cent, of the supposed rent. 

A land-tax of thjs kind is certainly more equal 
than the land-tax "of England. It might not, per¬ 
haps, be altogether so certain, and the assessment 
of the tax might frequently occasion a good deal 
more trouble to the landlord. It might too be a 
good deal more expensive in the levying. 

Sfifch a systelh of adpiinistration, however, might 
perhaps be contrived as would, in a great measure, 
both prevent this'> uncertainty and moderate this 
expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leasf jit a public 
register. Proper penalties might be enacted against 
concealing or misrepresenting any of the conditions ; 
and if part of those penalties were to be paid to 
either of the two parties who ijiformed against and 
convicted the other of sifch concealment or misre- 
presenf&tion, it would etfectually deter them trom 
combining together in order to defraud the public 
revenue.' .All the cpnditions of the lease might be 
sufficiently itnown from such-a record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take 
a fine for the renewal pf ftle lease. This practice 
h in most eases the expedient of a spendthrift, who 
for a sum of ready nfoney sells a future revenue 
of much greater value. ' It isln mogt cases, there¬ 
fore, hurtful to the landlord. It is frequently hurt¬ 
ful td 'the tenant, and it js always hqrtful to the 
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community. It frequently takes from the tenant so 
great a part of his capital, and diereby diminishes 
so much his ability to cultivate the land, that he 
finds it more difficult to pay a small rent than it 
would otherwise have been to pay a great one. 
Whatever diminishes his ability to cultivate, neces¬ 
sarily keeps down, below what it would otherwise 
have been, the most important part of the revenue 
of the communitj. By rendering* the tax *«pon 
such fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be dis¬ 
couraged, to the no small advantage of all the 
different parties concerned, eff the landlord, of the 
tenant, of the sovereign, and of the whole com¬ 
munity. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and a certain succession of 
crops during the whole continuance of the lease. 
This condition, which is •generally the effect of 
the landlor|^’s conceit of his own superior**know- 
ledjj|i^(a conceit in most cases very ill founded), 
ought always to be considered as an additional 
rent, as a rent in service instead of a rent in 
money. In order to discourage the practice, 
which is generally a fnolish one, this species of 
rent might be valued rather high, and conse¬ 
quently taxed somewhat higher' than common 
money rents. 

Some landlords, instead hf a rent in money, re¬ 


quire a rent hi kind, in com, cattle, poultry, wine, 
oil, &c., others again require a rent in service. 
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Such rents are always more hurtful to the tenant 
than benehciai to the landlord. They either take 
more or keep more out of the pocket of the for¬ 
mer, than they put into that of the latter. In every 
country where they take place, the tenants are 
poor and beggarly, pretty much according to the 
degree in which they take place. By valuing, in 
the same manner, such rents rather high, and 
constijuently taxing them somewhat higher than 
common money rents, a practice which is hurtful 
to the whole community might perhaps be suffi¬ 
ciently discouraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a 
part of his own lands, the rent migtUJie yalue ..d 
Recording to an equitable arbitration of the farmers 
and landlords in the neighbourtiood, and a mode¬ 
rate' abatement of the tax might be granted to him, 
in the same manner as in the Venetian territory; 
provided the rent of the*^ lands which he occupied 
did nof^exceed a certain sum. It is of importance 
that the landlord should be encouraged to cultivate 
a part of his own Jand. His capital Is generally 
greater thaii that of the tenant, %nd with less skill 
he can frequently raise greater produce. The 
landlord can afford to try ttperiments, and is gene¬ 
rally disposed to do so. .. pis unsuccessful experi¬ 
ments occasion only‘a moderate loss to himself. 
His successful ones contribute to the improvement 
and bettfer cultivation of -the whole country. It 
might be of importance, however, that the abate¬ 
ment of iie tax should encourage him to cultivate 
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to a certain extent only. If the landlords should, 
the greater part of them, be tempted to farm the 
whole of their own lands, the country (instead of 
sober and industrious tenants, who are bound by 
their own interest to cultivate as well as their capi¬ 
tal and skill will allow them) would be filled with 
idle and profligate bailiffs, whose abusive manage¬ 
ment would soon degrade the cultivation, and re- 
duce the annual produce of the land, to the ■dimi¬ 
nution, not only of the revenue of their masters, but 
of the most important part of rfhat of the whole 
society. 

Such a system of administration might, perhaps, 
free a^te^,^f this kind frdm any degree of uncer¬ 
tainty which could occasion either Oppression or 
inconveniency to the contributor; and might at the 
same time serve to introduce into the common ma¬ 
nagement of land such a plan or policy, as might 
contribute a good deal to tlie general improvement 
and good cultivation of the country. 

The exjiense of levying a land-tax, which varied 
with every variation of the ren^ would no doubt be 
somewhat a^reater than that of levying one which 
was always rgted according to a fixed valuation. 
Some additional expense would necessarily be in¬ 
curred both by the different register, offices which it 
would be proper to^establisii in the different dis¬ 
tricts of the cixmtry, and by the different valuations 

«ccasionany be made of the lands 
w If the proprietor chose ia occupy himself. Th 
expense of all this, however, might be very mode^ 
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rate, and much helow what is incurred in the levy¬ 
ing of many other taxes, which afford a very incon¬ 
siderable revenue in comparison of what might 
easily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

The discouragement which a variable land-tax of 
this kind might give to the improvement of land, 
seems to be the most important objection which can 
be made to it. The landlord would certainly be 
less •disposed tb improye, when the sovereign, who 
contributed nothing to the expense, was to share 
in the profit of the improvement.'' Even this ob¬ 
jection might perhaps be obviated by allowing the 
landlord, before he began his improvement, to as¬ 
certain, in conjunction With the officers,,a£. rg^gnue, 
the actual value of his lands, according to the 
equitable airbitration of a certahi number of land¬ 
lords and farmers in the neighbourhood, equally 
chosen by both parties; and by rating him accord¬ 
ing to this valuation for* such a number of years, 
as mi^ht be fully sufficient for his complete in¬ 
demnification. ’ To draw the attention of the sove¬ 
reign towards the ipiprovement of the land, from a 
regard to the increase of his own re'^enue, is one 
of the principal advantages proposed by this species 
of land-tax. The term, therefore, allowed for the 
indemnification of the landlord ought not to be 
a great deal longer than what was necessary for 
that purpose; lest the remoteness of the interest 
should discourage too much this attention. It had 
better, however, be somewhat too long than in any 
respect too short. No incitement to the attention of 
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the • sovereign can ever counterhalancc the smallcftt 
discouragement to that of the landlord. The at¬ 
tention of the sovereign cun he at best but a very 
general and vague consideration of what is likely to 
contribute to the better cultivation of the greater 
part of his dominions. The' attention of the land¬ 
lord is a particular and minute consideration of 
what is likely to be the most advastageous appli¬ 
cation of every inch of gioimd upon his estate. 
The principal attention of the sovereign ought to 
be to encourage* by every mean? in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer; 
by allowing both to pursue their own interest in 
their .own .way, and according to their own judg¬ 
ment ; by giving to both the most perfect security 
that they shall enjoy the full recompense of their 
own industry ; and by procuring to both the most 
extensive market for every^art of their produce, in 
consequence of establishing the easiest and safest 
communications both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as the most 
unbounded Treedom of exportation to the dominions 
of all other princes. 

If by such a system of administration a tax of 
this kind could be so managed as to give not only 
no discouragement, but, on the contrary, some en¬ 
couragement to the^improvement of land, it does 
not appear likely to occasion any other inconveni- 
ency to the landlord, except always the unavoidable 
one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the society, in 
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the kgpftjvement and in the declension of agricul¬ 
ture ; in all the variations in the value of silver, and 
in all those in the standard of the coin, a tax oi' tliis 
hind would, ol' its own accord and without any at¬ 
tention of govermnent, readily suit itself to the ac¬ 
tual situation of thing'i, and would be equally just 
and equitable in all those different changes. It 
would, therefore, be much more proper to be esta¬ 
blished as a pfcrpetual and unalterable regulation, 
or as what is called a I'uudamental law of the com¬ 
monwealth, than iruy tax which vnis always to be 
levied according to a certain valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvious 
expedient of a register of leases, have Jjad recourse 
to the laborious and expensive one of an actual 
survey anti valuation of all the lands in the country. 
They have stispected, probably, that the lessor and 
lessee, in order to del'raud the public revenue, might 
combine to conceal the" real terms of the lease. 
Doom^ay-book seems to have been the result of a 
very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of Prussia, 
the land-tax is assessed accortliug to an actual sur¬ 
vey and valuation, which is reviewed and altered 
from time to time*. According to that valuation, 
the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty-five 
ptfr cenf. of their revenue. Ecclesiastics from tijrty 
to forty-five per cent. The sifrvey and valuation of 
Silesia was made by order of the present king ; it is 

* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. i>. IM, 115, 

lie, &C.—A. 
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said with ivreat accuracy. Accordinjr to that valu¬ 
ation, the lands bclongiiiir to the Bishop of Breslaw 
are taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their leiit. 
The other revenues of the ecclesiastics of both reli¬ 
gions, at fii'ty ])er cent. The eommanderies of the 
'I'eutonic order, and oi that of •Malta, at forty per cent. 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and 
one-tliird per cent. Lands held by base tenure, 
at thirty-five and one-tlnrd yer cent.* 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to 
have been the vicftk of more than* a liundred years. 
It was not perfected till after tlie peace of 1748, by 
the orders of the present empress cjiieeu'''. The 
survey of tljc duchy oi' Miitin, which was begun m 
the time of Cliarlcs VI., was not perfected till after 
1760. It is esteemtd one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy and 
Piedmont was executed under the orders of the late 
king of Sardinia t- 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia tlTe reve¬ 
nue of the church is taxed much higher than that 
of lay proprietors. The revenug of the church' is. 
the greater part of it, a burden upon the rent of 
land. It seldom happens that any part of it is ap¬ 
plied towards the improvement of land; or is so 
employed as to contribute in any respect towards 
increasing the revenue of the great body of the 
people. Ilis Prussitfh majesty had probably, upon 

* Memoires conceriiant tes Droits, &c., tome i. p. 83, 
84.—A. 

t Id. p. 280, &c., also p. 287, &c. to 310.—A. 
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that account, thought it reasonable, that it should 
contribute a good deal more towards relieving the 
exigencies of the state. In some countries the 
lands of the church are exempted from all taxes. In 
others they are taxed more lightly than otlier lauds. 
In the duchy of Milan,, the lands which the church 
possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

InsSilesia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed 
three per cent, higher than those held by a base 
tenure. Tlie houturs and privileges of different 
kinds annexed to the former, his I’russian majesty 
had probably imagined would sufficiently compen¬ 
sate to the proprietor a, small aggravation of the 
tax; while at the same time the humiliating inferi¬ 
ority of thfe latter would be in some measure alle¬ 
viated by being taxed somewhat more lightly. In 
other countries, the system of taxation, instead of 
alleviating, aggravates tlris inecpiality. lii the do- 
minions>of the king of Sardinia, and in those pro¬ 
vinces of France which are subject to what is 
called the Real or jnedial taille, the tax falls alto¬ 
gether upon the hunts held by a base tenure. Those 
held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land-tax assessed according to a general survey 
an^ valuation, how ecpial soever i* may be at first, 
nft|M, .'in the course of a very moderate period of 
timsj become unequal. To prevent its becoming 
so, would require the continual and painful atten¬ 
tion of government to all the variations in the state 
and produce of every different farm in the country. 
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The "ovornmeiits of PniRsia, of Bohemia, of Sar¬ 
dinia, and of the duchy of Milan, actually exert an 
attention of this kind; an attention so unsuitable to 
the nature of irovernmcnt, that it is not likely to he 
of lone,' continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the Ion"- run occasion much more 
trouble and vexation than it can possibly brins^ re¬ 
lief to the contributors. 

In ItitiG, the e,cncrality,of Montauban v?5s as¬ 
sessed to the Ileal or predial tallie according-, it is 
said, to a, very fxaet survey anfl valuation*. By 
1727, this as.se.ssincnt bad liecoine altogether un- 
equal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
governmen*. has found no fietter expedient than to 
impose u])ou the whole o-enerabty an additional tax 
of a hundred and tilenty thousand livres. This ad¬ 
ditional tax is rated upon all the different districts 
subject to the tallie according to the old assessment. 
But it is levied only upon tiiosc which in the actual 
state of tbino-s arc by that assessment under-taxed, 
and it is applied to the relief of those which, by the 
same assessment, are over-taxed, 'J'wo districts, for 
example, one of which ought in the actual state of 
things to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at 
eleven hundred livres, are by the old assessfnent 
both taxed at a thousand livres. Both these dis¬ 
tricts are by the additional tax rated at eleven hun¬ 
dred livres each. But this additional tax is levied 
only upon the district under-charged, and it is ap- 

* Mumoires concernant les Droits, &c.,* tome if. p. 139, 
&c.—A. 
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jjJied altogether to the relief of that over-charged, 
which conseqiiently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor loses by the ad¬ 
ditional tax, which is applied altogether to remedy 
the inequalities arising from the old assessment. 
The application is pretty much regulated' according 
to the discretion of the intendant of the generality, 
and must, therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary. 


Taxes which are proportioned, not, to the Rent, hut 
to the produce of Land. 

Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality 
taxes upon the rent; and though they may be ori¬ 
ginally advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by 
the landlord. When a certain portion of the pro¬ 
duce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer com¬ 
putes, as well as he can, what the value of this por¬ 
tion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, 
and he* makes a proportionable abatement in the 
rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There 
is no farmer who do^s not compute beforehand what 
the church tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, 
one year with another, likely to amount to. 

The tithe, and every other land-tax of this kind, 
und^r the appearance of perfect equality, are very 
unequal taxes; a certain portion of the produce 
being*, in different situations, equivalent to a veiy 
different portion of the rent. In some very rich 
lands the produce is so great, that the one half of it 
is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital 
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employed in cultivation, together with the ordinary 
profits of farming stock in the neighbourhood. The 
other half, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
value of the other half, he could afford to pay as 
rent to the landlord, if there was no tithe. But if 
a tenth of the produce is takon from him in the way 
of tithe, he must recptire an abatement of the fifth 
])art of his rent, otherwise he cannot, get back his 
capital with the ordinary pyofit. Hi this fcaS6 the 
rent of the landlord, instead of amounting to a half, 
or five-tenths of* the whole produce, will amount 
only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the 
contrary, the produce is someftmes so small, and the 
expense of cultivation so grtfat, that it requires four- 
fifths of the whole produce to replace to the farmer 
his capital with the'ordinary profit. In this case, 
though there was no tithe, the rent of the landlord 
could amount to no more than one-fifth or two- 
tenths of the whole prodflce. But if the farmer 
pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of tithe, 
he must require an etiual abatement of the rent of 
the landlord, which will thus |je reduced to one- 
tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the rent of 
rich lands, the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no 
more than one-fifth part, or four shillings in the 
pound; whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may 
sometimes be a tax of one-half, or of ten shillings 
in the pound. 

The tithe, as it is frequently a very unequal lax 
upon the rent, so it is always a great discourage¬ 
ment both to the improvements of the landlord and 
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lO the cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot 
venture to make the most important, which are 
generally the most expensive improvements; nor 
the other to raise the mo^t valuable, which are 
generally too the most expensive crops ; when the 
church, which lays ont'no (tart of the cxjtense, is to 
share so very largely in the profit. The cultivation 
of madder wav; for a long- time cntifined by the tithe 
to the United Woviucos, which, being- rresbytci iaii 
countries, and upon that account c.xcmptcd Irom 
this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of monopoly of 
that useful dveing drug- against the rest of Uurope. 
The late attempts to introduce the cnlfure of this 
plant into Phigland have been made only in con.se- 
quence oi’ the statute whit-li enacted that five shil¬ 
lings an acre should be received in lien of all man¬ 
ner of tithe upon madder. 

As through the grcatei^ part of Europe, the church, 
so in many diffcretil countries of Asia, the state, is 
principally .snpjtortcd by a land-tax, proportioned, 
not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. In 
ChinUi the priiici])a) revenue of the sovereign con¬ 
sists in a tenth y)art of the produce of all the lands 
of the empire. This tenth part, however, is esti¬ 
mated so very moderately, that, in many provinces, 
it is .^aid not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ortii- 
naty produce. The land-ta.x or land-rent which 
usM.’to be paid to the Mahometan government of 
Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of 
the English East India Coinj)any, is said to have 
amounted to about a fifth part of the produce. The 
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liind-tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise to havu 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Asia, this sort of land-tax is said to interest 
the soveieig-n in the improvement and cultivation of 
land. The sovereigns of China, those of Bengal 
while under the Mahometan government, and those 
of aiicieut Egyjit, are said accordingly to have been 
extremely attentive to the making and maintaining 
of good roads and navigable canals,‘in order^vo in¬ 
crease, as much as possible, both the quantity and 
value of every part of the produae of the land, by 
procuring' to every part of it the most extensive 
market which their own dominions could afford. 
The tithe of the church hs divided into such small 
portions, that no one of its proprietors can have any 
interest of this kind. The parson of a parish could 
never find his account in making a road or canal to 
a distant part of the countiy, in order to extend the 
market for the produce of fiis own particular parish. 
Such taxes, when destined for the maintenance of 
the state, have some advantages which may serve 
in some measure to balance their inconveniency. 
When deslined for the maintenance ol' the church, 
they arc attended with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes njion the produce of land may be levied, 
either ill kind; or, according to a certain valuation, 
in money. 

The parson of a ptrish, or a gentleman of small 
fortune who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, 
perhaps, hud some advantage in receiving, the one 
his tithe, and the other his rent, in kind. The 
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quantity to be collected, and the district within 
which it is to be collected, are so small, that they 
both can o\crsee, with their own eyes, the collection 
and disposal of every part of what is due to them. 
A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the 
capital, would be in danger of sulfcring ranch by 
the neglect, and more by the fraud, of his factors 
and agents, if the. rents of an estate in a di.stani 
province were to be paid to him in this manner. 
The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and de¬ 
predation of his tdx-gathcrers, would necessarily he 
much greater. The sjervants of the most careless 
private person are, perhaps, more under the eye of 
their master than those of the most cara^l prince; 
and a public revenue, which was paid iii Whd, would 
suffer so much from the mismanagement of the 
collectors, that a very small part of what Was levied 
upon the people would j'ver arrive at the treasury 
of the prince. Some part of the public revenue of 
China, however, is said to be ])aid in this manner. 
The Mandarins and other tax-gatherers will, no 
doubt, 6ud their advantage in continuing the prac¬ 
tice of a payment which is so much more liable to 
abuse than any payment in money. 

A.tax upon the produce of land which is levied 
in mppey, may be levied either according to avalua- 
tioh which varies with all the variations of the mar- 
ket'price; or according to a fixed valuation, a bushel 
of wheat, for example, being always valued at one 
and the same money price, whatever may be the 
state of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
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in the former way will vary only according to the; 
variations in the real jiroduce of the laud according 
to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. The 
produce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, 
not only according to the variations in the produce 
of the land, but according Loth to those in the value 
of the jn-ecious metals, and those in the quantity of 
those metals which is at dift'ereut times contained in 
coin of the same denomination. The produce of 
(he former will always hear the same jiroportion to 
the value of the real produce di' the land. The 
liroduce of the latter may, at ditferent times, bear 
very dilfereut proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of*i certain portion of the 
produce of land, or of the price of a certain portion, 
a certain sum of mftney is to be paid in full com¬ 
pensation for all (ax or tithe; the tax becomes, in 
this case, exactly of the same nature with the land- 
tax of England. It neithPr rises nor falls with the 
rent of the land. It neither encourages Bor dis¬ 
courages inqirovcment. The tithe in the greater 
part of those jiarishes which pay what is called a 
modus in lieu of all other tithe, is a tax of this kind. 
Ihiring the Mahometan government of Bengal, in¬ 
stead of the payment in kind of the fifth part of the 
})roduce, a modus, and, it is said, a very moderate 
one, was established in the greater part of the dis¬ 
tricts or zemiudaries%)f the country. Some of the 
servants of the East India Company, under pretence 
of restoring the public revenue to its proper value, 
have, in some provinces, exchanged this modus for 
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a payment in kind. Under their inanagrement this 
change is likely both to discourage cultivation, and 
to give new opportunities for abuse in the collection 
of the public revenue, which has fallen very much 
below what it was said to have been, when it first 
fell under the management of the company. The 
servants of the company may, perhaps, have profited 
by this change, but at the expense, it is probable, 
both of their inastefs aipl of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houses. 

The rent of a house may be distinguished into 
two parts, of which the- one may very properly be 
called the Building rent; the other is-commonly 
called the Ground-rent. 

The building rent is the interest or profit of the 
capital expended in building the house. In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with other 
trades,‘it is necessary that this rent should bo suffi¬ 
cient, Jftrst, to pay him the same interest which he 
wonjd h^ got for Jiis capital if he had lent it upon 
good seburity; and, secondly, to keep the house in 
constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to ^place, within a certajn term of years, the cajrital 
which had been employed in building it. The 
bc^|ihng rent, or the ordinary profit of building, is, 
thjei^^re, every where regulAted by the ordinary 
iiiterCst of money. Where the market rate of in¬ 
terest is four per cent., the rent of a house which, 
over and above paying the ground-rent, affords six 
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or six and a half per cent, upon the whole expense 
of building, may perhaps afford a sufficient profit 
to the builder. Where the market rate of interest 
is five per cent., if may perhaps require seven or 
seven and a half per cent. If, in proportion to the 
interest of money, the trade’of the builder' affords 
at any time a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from otheratrades as will 
reduce the profit to its proper level. If it affords 
at any time much less than this, other trades will 
soon draw so much capital frorS it as will again 
raise that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is 
over and above what is sufficient for affording this 
reasonable profit, naturally goes to the ground-rent; 
and, where the owner of the ground and the owner 
of the building are two different persons, is, in most 
cases. Completely paid to tjje former. This surplus 
rent is the price which the inhabitant of the house 
pays for some real or supposed advantage of the 
situation. In country houses, at a distance from 
any great town, where there is ^enty of ground to 
choose upon, the ground-rent is scarce any thing, 
or no more than what the ground which the house 
stands upon would pay if employed in agriculture. 
In country villas in the neighbourhood of some 
great town, it is sometimes a good deal higherrhnd 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of situation is 
there frequently very well paid for. Ground-rents 
are generally highest in the capital, and in those 
particular parts of it where there happens to be the 
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greatwt demand for houses, whatever he the reason 
of that demand, whether for trade and business, for 
pleasure and society, or for mere vanity and fashion, 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the tenant and 
proportioned to the whole rent of ^ach house, could 
not, for anf' considerable time at least, affect the 
building rent. If the builder did not get his rea¬ 
sonable profitj he would be obliged to quit the trade; 
which, by raising the demand for building, would 
in a short time bring back his profit to its proper 
level with that of other trades. Neither would such 
a tax fall altogether upon the ground-rent j but it 
would divide itself in such a manner as to fall 
partly upon the inha[)itafit of the house and partly 
upon the owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for examplev.that a particular 
person judges that he can afford for house-rent an 
expense of sixty pounds a year; and let us suppose 
too that a tax of four shillings in the pound, or of 
one-fifth, payable by the inhabitant, is 'laki upon 
house-rent. A house of sixty pounds rent will in 
this case cost him yeventy-two pounds a year, which 
is twelve pounds more than he thinks he can afford. 
He will, therefore, Content himself with a worse 
house, or a house of fifty pounds rent, which, with 
the-hdditional ten pounds that he must pay for the 
f^ywill'niake up the sum of sixty pounds a year, 
me'lsj^ense which he judges fee can afford; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional convenieney which he might have had 
from a house of ten pounds a year more rent. He 
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will g^ive up, I say, a part of this additional conv?- 
niency; for he will seldom be obliged to give up 
the whole, but will, in consequence of the tax, get 
a better house for fifty pounds a year, than he could 
have got if there had been no tax. For as a tax of 
this kind, by taking away this particidar competitor, 
must diminish the comjietition for houses of sixty 
pounds rent, so it must likewise diminish it for 
those of fifty pounds rent, ^nd in the same manner 
for those of all other rents, except the lowest rent, 
for wliich it would for some time* increase the com¬ 
petition. But the rents of e\^ery class of houses for 
which the competition was diminished would neces¬ 
sarily be more or less reduced, As no part of this 
reduction, however, could, for any considerable time 
at least, atfect tlie building rent; the whole of it 
must in the long run necessarily fall upon the 
ground-rent. The final p^ment of this tax, there¬ 
fore, would fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the 
house, who, in order to pay his share, would be 
obliged to give up a part of his convenienoy; and 
partly upon the owner of the g^und, who, in order 
to pay his share, would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final pay¬ 
ment would be divided between them, it is not per¬ 
haps very easy to ascertain. The division would 
probably be very different in different circumstances, 
and a tax of this iSnd might, according to those 
different circumstances, affect very unequally both 
the inhabitant of the bouse and the owner of the 
ground. 

T 2 
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, Thi^Bequality with which a tax of this kind 
might faH upon the owners of different gtound-rents 
Would arise altogether from the accidental inequality 
of this division. But the inequality with which it 
might fall upon the inhahitant.s of different houses, 
would arisCj not only from this, but from another 
cause. The proportion of the expense of house-rent 
to the whole expense of living is different in the 
differdiit degrees of fortune. It is perhaps highest 
in the hig-hest degree, and it diminishes gradually 
through the inferior degrees, so as in general to be 
lowest in the lowest degree. The necessaries of 
life occasion the great expense of the poor. They 
find it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue i^spent in getting it. The hix- 
uries and vanities of life occasioh the principal ex¬ 
pense of the rich; and a magnificent house embel¬ 
lishes and sets off to the best advantage all the 
other luxuries and vanities which they possess. A 
tax ttpiun house-rents, therefore, would in general 
fall heariest upon the rich; and in this sort of in¬ 
equality there woqld not, perhaps, be any thing 
very unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable that 
the rich,should contribute to the public expense, not 
only ija proportion to their revenue, but something 
more,fiian in that proportion. 

Tltefient of houses, though it in some respects 
resenwles the rent of land, is in one respect essen¬ 
tially difierent from it. The rent of land is paid for 
the use of a productive subject. The land which 
pays it produces it. The rent of houses is paid for 
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the use of an unproductive subject. Neither the 
house nor the ground which it stands upon produce 
any thing. The person who pays tlie rent, there¬ 
fore, must draw it fbom some other source of reve¬ 
nue, distinct from and uide])endent of this subject. 
A tax upon the rent of houses, so far as.it falls upon 
the inhabitants, must be drawn from the same source 
as the rent itself, and must be paid fr^m their reve¬ 
nue, whether derived from tlie wage? of labdHr, the 
profits of stock, or the rent of land. So far as it 
falls upon the iithabitants, it is fine of those taxes 
which fall, not upon one only^ but indifferently upon 
all the three different sources of revenue ; and is in 
every respect of the same nature as a tax upon any 
other sort of consumable commodities. In general 
there is not, perhaj®, any one article of expense or 
consumption by which the liberality or narrowness 
of a man’s whole expense can be better judged of, 
than by his house-rent. % proportional tax upon 
this particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
produce a more considerable revenue than any which 
has hitherto been drawn from it^n any part of Eu** 
rope. If the tax indeed was very high, the greater 
part of people would endeavour to evade it, as much 
as they could, by contenting themselves with smjdler 
houses, and by turning the greater part of their ex¬ 
pense into some other channel. ’ - 

The rent of housdk might easily be asceriliiiied 
with sufficient accnracy, by a policy of the same 
kind with that which would be necessary for ascer¬ 
taining the ordinary rent of land. Houses not inha- 

Y 3 
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Ijited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon them would 
fall altogether upon the proprietor, who would thus 
be taxed for a subject which afforded him neither 
cOnTeniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by the 
proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the 
expense which they might have cost in building, but 
according to .the rent which an equitable arbitration 
might Judge ^them likely to bring, if leased to a 
tenant. If rated according to the expense which 
they may have cost in building, a tax of three or 
four shillings in the pound, joined With other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and great families of 
this, and, I believe, of every other civilized Country. 
Whoever will examine, with attention, the different 
Wwn and country-hohses of some richest and 

greatest families in this country, will that, at 
the rate of only six and a half,.Or per cent, 

upon the original expense of buil^Iii^^eir house- 
rent is nearly equal to thb whole neat ^e|»t of thefr 
estates.* It is the accumulated expense Of, shteral 
successive generations, laid out upon ot^ects of 
great beauty and magnificence, indeed; but in pro¬ 
portion to what they cost, of very small exchangeable 
value • .. 

Grounc(-renfs‘are a still more proper subject of 
taxation than the rent of houses. A tax upon 
gfround-r^nts would not raise the rents of houses. 
It wofild fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent, who acts always as a monopolist, and 

• Since the first publication of this book, a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been imposed,—A. 
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exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the 
use of his ground. More or less can be got for it 
according as the competitors happen to be richer or 
))oorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for a par¬ 
ticular spot of ground at a greater or smaller ex¬ 
pense. In every country tlie greatest ^ number of 
rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there 
accordingly that the highest ground-rents are always 
to be found. As the wealth of tho.*« com|jetitors 
would in no respect be increased by a tax upon 
ground-rents, thay would not probably be disposed 
to pay more for the use of the ground. Whether 
the tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant, or by 
the owner of the ground, \v.ould be of little import¬ 
ance. The JOfliW’llhe inhabitant was obliged to pay 
for the tax, the less* he would incline to pay for the 
ground ; so that th^e final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent. 
The groundrrents of uninhabited houses ought to 
pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent erf land 
are a species of revenue which the owner, in, many 
cases, enjoys without any care *or attention of his 
own. Though a part of this revenue should be 
taken from him in order to defraythe eipenses of 
the state, no discouragement will thereby be. given 
to any sort of industry. The annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, the real wealth .and 
revenue of the great body of the people, might be 
the same after such a tax as before. Ground-rents, 
and the ordinary rent of land, are, therefore, perhaps, • 
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the species of revenue which can best bear to have 
a peculiar tax imposed upon them. 

Ground-rente seem, in this respect, a more proper 
subject of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary 
rent of land. The ordinary rent of land is, in many 
cases, owing partly at least to the attention and 
good managenieut of the landlord. A very heavy 
tax might discourage too much this attention and 
good management. Ground-rents, so far as they 
excfied the ordinary rent of land, are altogether 
owing to the goofl government of the sovereign, 
which, by protecting the industry either of the whole 
people, or of the inhabitants of some peirticiUar 
place, enables them to p'ly so much more than its 
real value for the ground which'they build their 
houses upon; or to make to its owner so much 
more than compensation for the 1 q§s VftHCh he might 
sustain by this use of it. Nothing can ^ more fea> 
sonable than that a fund which owes it* ejtlsteiice 
to the good government of the state, should feg taxed 
peculiarly, or should contribute somethin® more 
tliaa the greater part of other funds, towards the 
support o£ that government. 

Though, in _ many different countries of Europe, 
taxes have been ifnposed upon the rent of houses, I 
do not know of any in which ground-rents have 
h^n considered as a separate subject of taxation. 
Tlia cOB^ivers of taxes have, psobably, found some 
difficulty in ascertaining what part of the rent ought 
to be considered as ground-rent, and what part 
ought to be considered as building rent. It should 
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not, however, seem very difficult to distinguish those 
two parts of the rent from one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is supposed 
to be taxed in the same proportion as the rent of 
land, by what i« called the annual land-tax. The 
valuation, according to which each different parish 
and district is assessed to this .tax, is always the 
same. It was originally extremely unequal, and it 
■still continues to be so. Tlyough the greater part 
of the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon 
the rent of housed than upon thaPofland. In some 
few districts only, which were ^originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houses have fallen con- 
siderab}y» the land-tax of tltree or four shillings in 
the pound is said to amount to an equal proportion 
of the real rent of houses. Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most dis¬ 
tricts, exempted from it by the favour of the asses¬ 
sors } 'and this exemption sometimes occasions some 
little variation in the rate of particular housesj^hough 
that of the district is always the same. Improvements 
of rent, by new buildings, repairs, &c., go to the 
discharge of the district, which occasions still fur¬ 
ther variations in the rate of particular houses. 

In the province of Holland* every house is taxed 
at two and a half per cent, of its value, without any 
regard either to the rent which it actually pays, or 
to the circumstance ^f its being tenanted or unte¬ 
nanted. There seems to be a hardship in obliging 
the proprietor to pay a tax for an untenanted house, 
* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c., p. 223.—A. 
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from which he can derive no revenue, especially so 
very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market 
rate of interest does not exceed three per cent., two 
and a half per cent, upon the whole value of the 
house must, in most cases, amount to more than a 
third of the building rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the houses 
are rated, tho.i^h very unequal, is said to be always 
below'the real value. When a house is rebuilt, im¬ 
proved, or enlarged, there is a new valuation, and 
the tas. js rated accordingly. ' 

The contrivers of t|ie several taxes which in Eng¬ 
land have, at di^erent times, been imposed upon 
houses, seem to have imhgined that there was some 
great difficulty in ascertaining, with tolerable exact¬ 
ness, what was the real rent of "every bouse. ■ They 
have regulated their taxes, therefore, according to 
some more obvious circumstance, such aa they had 
probably imagined woulJ', in most cases, bear some 
prq^ttl^n to the rent. 

flfst tax of this kind was hearth-money; or 
a tax of tjro shillings upon every hearth. In order 
to ascertain hew many hearths were in the house, it 
was necessaty '^at the tax-gatherer should enter 
every room ill tt. This odious visit rendered the 
tax ddiotts. Soon after the revolution, therefore, it 
was abolished as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind vJ^as, a tax of two shil¬ 
lings upon every dwelling-house inhabited. A house 
with ten windows to pay four shillings more. A 
house with twenty windows and upwards to pay 
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eight shillings. This tax was afterwards so far al¬ 
tered, that houses with twenty windows, and witli 
less than thirty, were ordered to pay ten shillings, 
and those with thirty windows and upwards to pay 
twenty shillings. The number of windows can, in 
most cases, be counted i'roin rfhe outside, and in all 
cases without entering every room in the house. 
The visit of the tax-gatherer, therefor^e, was less of- 
iensive in this tax than in the hearth-money.- 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in ‘he 
room of it was‘established the «vindow-tax, which 
has undergone two several alterations and aug¬ 
mentations* The window-tax, as it stands at pre¬ 
sent (January, 1775), ov. r and above the duty 
of three shillings upon every house in England, 
and of one shilling upon every house in Scotland, 
lays a duty upon every window, which in Eng¬ 
land augments gradually from two-pence, the 
lowest rhte,> upon housdl with not more than 
seven windows; to two shillings, the highwst raW, 
upon houses with twenty-five windows and up¬ 
wards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes is their 
inequality, an inequality of the wprirt kind, as they 
must frequently fall much heavier, upon the poor 
than upon the rich. A house of ten pounds rent 
in a country town may sometimes have more win¬ 
dows than a house t)f five hundred pounds rent in 
London; and though the inhabitant of the former 
is likely to be a. much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet so far as his contribution is regu- 
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lated by the window-tax, he must contribute more 
to the support of the state. Such taxes are, there¬ 
fore, directly contrary to the first of the four max¬ 
ims above mentioned. They do not seem to offend 
much ag^ainst any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houses, is to lower rents. 
The more a,man pays for the tax, the less, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. Since 
the imposition of the window-tax, however, the 
rents of houses have upon the whole risen, more 
or lessj in almost every town and village of Great 
Britain, with which I am acquainted. Such has 
been almost everywheie the increase of the de¬ 
mand for houses, that it has raised the rents more 
than the vyindow-tajt could sinlc them; one of the 
many proofs of the great prosperity of the country, 
and of the increasing revenue of its inhabitants. 
Had it not been for the tax, rents would probably 
have rfSen still higher. 

Article II. 

''Taxei Upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arising 

from Stock. 

The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally 
divides itself into two parts that which pays the 
interest, and which belongs to the owner of the 
stock; and that surplus part which is over and 
■above what is necessary for paying the interest. 
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This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not 
taxable directly. It is the compensation, and in 
mo.st cases it is no more than a very moderate com- 
jjensation, for the risk and trouble of employing the 
stock. The employer must have this compensation, 
otherwise he cannot, consistently with his own in¬ 
terest, continue the employment.. If he was taxed 
directly, therefore, in proportion to tlje whole profit, 
he would be obliged either to rai'tfe the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the interest of 
money; that is,*to pay less interest. , If he raised 
the rate of his profit in pro^wrtion to the tax, the 
whole tax, though it might be advanced by him, 
would be finally paid by one or other of two dif¬ 
ferent sets of people, according to the dilferent ways 
in which he might employ the stock of which he 
had the management. If he employed it as a 
farming stock in the cultivatidti of laud, he could 
raise the rate of his pAfit only by retaining a 
greater portion, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the price of a greater portion of the produce of the 
land; and as this cohld be done only -by a reduc¬ 
tion of rent, the final payment ^f the tax would fall 
upon the landlord. If he emplpy^d it as a mer¬ 
cantile or manufacturing stock, he could raise the 
rate of his profit only by raising the price of his 
goods; in which case the final payment of the tax 
would fall altogethar upon the consumers Of those 
goods. If he did nit raise the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole tax upon 
that part of it which was allotted for the interest 
VOL.^. z 
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of money. He could afford less interest for what¬ 
ever stock he borrowed, and the whole weifrht of 
the tax would in this case fall ultimately upon the 
interest of money. So far as he could not relieve 
himself from the tax in the one way, he would be 
oblif’-ed to relieve himself in the other. 

The interest of money seems at first sight a sub¬ 
ject equally cjipable of being taxed directly as the 
rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat 
produce which remains after completely compen¬ 
sating the whole® risk and trouWe of employing 
the stock. As a tax upon the rent of land can¬ 
not raise rents; because the neat produce which 
remains after replacing, the stock of the farmer, 
together with his reasonsijle profit, cannot be 
greater after the tspc than before it: so, for the 
same req^son, a tai upon the interest of money 
could not raise the- rate of interest ; the quantity 
of stock or money in thfc country, like the quantity 
of lanch being supposed to remain the same after 
the tax as before it. The ordtinary rate of profit, it 
has been -shown in the ffi^t’ book, is everywhere 
regulated by the qliantity of stock to be employed 
in proportion to ,Mie quantity of the employment, 
or .of the bttsipesl which must be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the business 
to be- done by stock, could neither be increased 
nor diminished by any tax wpon the interest of 
money. If the quantity of the stock to be em¬ 
ployed therefore, was neither increased nor di¬ 
minished by it, the ordinary rate of profit would 
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necessarily remain the same. But the portion cf 
this profit necessary for compensating the risk 
and trouble of the employer would likewise re¬ 
main the same; that risk and trouble being in no 
resjject altered. The residue, therefore, that por¬ 
tion which belongs to the oWaer of the stock, and 
which pays the interest of money, would necessarily 
remain the same too. At first sight,ttherefore, the 
interest of money seems to^be a suBject as fft to be 
taxed directly as the rent of land. 

There are, hotrever, two dilfefent circnmstances 
which render the interest o^ money a much less 
proper subject of direct taxation than the rent of 
land. 

First, the quantity and value of the laud which 
any man possesses can n^ver be a secret, and can 
always be ascertained with great exactness. But 
the whole amoiint of the capital stock which he 
possesses is almost always a secret, and can scarce 
ever be ascertained with tolerable exactness. It is 
liable, besides, to a|iRQet continual variations. A 
year seldom passes away, frequjntly not a month, 
sometimes scarce a single day, in which it 4oes 
not rise or fall more or less. Alt inquisition into 
every man’s private circumstances, <«hd an inqui¬ 
sition which, in order to accommodate the tax to 
them, watched over all the fluctuations of iiis fbr- 
tune, would be a source of such continual and end¬ 
less vexation as no people could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be re- 

z 2 
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ipQved, whereas Stock easily may. The proprietor 
of land is necessarily a citizen of the particular 
country in which his estate lies. The proprietor 
of stock is properly a citizen of the world, and 
is riot necessarily attached to any particular coun¬ 
try. He would be ajit to abandon the country in 
which he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, 
in order to be assessed to a burdensome tax, and 
would femove his stock to some other country where 
he" could either carry on his business, or enjoy his 
fortune more at his ease. By removing his stock 
he would put an end to all the industry which it had 
maintained in the^jspuntry whicji he left. Stock 
cultivaics land ; sipcik elnploys labour. A tax which 
tended to drive away stock from any particular 
country, would so .%t tend to dry up every source of 
revenue both to the, sovereign and to the society. 
Not only the ptrifits of stock, hut the rent of land 
and the wage^of laj^ur, would necessarily be more 
or less'diminished by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, ^o have attempted to 
tai the revenue aj-ising frdm stock, instead of any 
severe iiuyui»tioh^$f this kind, have been obliged to 
content ttiemselves with some very loose, and, there- 
f(3e?o,»K)re oV Ifss^rbitrary estimation. The extreme 
inetjhulity and uncertainty of a tax assessed in this 
manner can be compensated only by its extreme 
moderation, in consequence hf which every man 
finds himself rated so very much below his real 
revenue, that he gives himself little disturbance 
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though his neighbour should b& rated somewhat 
lower. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, it was 
intended that the stock should be taxed in the 
same proportion as land. When the tax upon land 
was at four shillings in tiie ]A)and, or at one-filth of 
the supposed rent, it was intended that stock should 
be taxed at one-fifth of the supjpsed interest. 
When the present annual land-tat^ was first im¬ 
posed, the legal rate of interest was. sjjc. per cent. 
Every hundred jfounds stock, ac»or{Hngly, was sup¬ 
posed to be taxed at twenty-four sMllfiigs, the fifth 
part of six pounds. Since thejcgal rate of^ interest 
has been reduced to fi^^ pcrij-OeSt. every hundred 
pounds stock is supposed to be taxed at twenty shil¬ 
lings only. The suhi to be raised, by what is called 
the land-tax, was divided between the Country and 
the principal towns. The greater ^iart of it was laid 
upon the country; and (S' what was laid upon the 
towns, the greater part was assessed updd the^ouses. 
What remained to be jessed upon the stock or 4rade 
of the towns (for the Stock upon the lasjd w^s pot 
meant to be taxed) was very miph th« «eal 

value of that stock or trade. Whatever,inehuwUties, 
therefore, there might be in the origiptd assessment, 
gave little disturbance. Every parish and 'district 
still continues to be rated for its land, its houses, 
and its stock, according to the original assessment; 
and the almost universal prosperity of the country, 
which in most places has raised very much the 
value of all these, has rendered those inequalities 

z 3 
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of «till less importance now. The rate too upon 
-eaoll district continuin'^ always the same, the un¬ 
certainty of this tax, so far as it ini^ht be assessed 
upon the stock of any individual, has been very 
much diministied, as well as rendered of much less 
consequence. * If the irreater part of the lands of 
England are npt rated to the land-tax at half their 
actudl valuejrthe greater part of the stock of Eng¬ 
land ik, perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth part of 
its actUftl value. In some towns the whole land¬ 
tag is a&eSsed upon houses j as‘in Westminster, 
where $tock arid trade are free. It is otherwise 
ip London. 

In all countries a Severe irfliuisition into the 
circumstances of private persons has been care¬ 
fully avoided. 

At Ham^rgh ^very inhabitant is obliged to 
pay to the state,*(rfib-fourth per cent, of all that he 
possesses ; ai|d,,as tl^ wealth of the jreople of Ham¬ 
burgh consi^''‘principally in stock, this tax may be 
considered as a tax upon stoc%t Every man assesses 
himself, and, in iji^ presence of the magistrate, puts 
annually intp ^tH^^ublic coffer a certain sura of 
money, which he' declares upon oath to be one- 
fototh per c«ht. pf all that he possesses, but without 
declaring what' it amounts to, or being liable to any 
examination upon that subject. This tax is gene¬ 
rally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a 
small republic, where the people have entire con¬ 
fidence in their magistrates, are convinced of the 
» Mfimoires concemant les Droits, tome i. p. 74.—A. 
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necessity of the tax for the support of the statje, 
and believe that it will be faithfully applied to that 
purpose, such conscientious and voluntary payment 
may sometimes be expected. It is not peculiar to 
the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwal'i in Switzerland is fre¬ 
quently ravaged by storms and inundations, and it is 
thereby exposed to extraordinary expenses. Upon 
such occasions the people assemble, and every one 
is said to declare with the greatest frankness w^at 
he is worth, in order to be *ta?ed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, tha^, in cases of necessity, 
everyone should be tax* d in,, proportion to his re¬ 
venue; the amount of^wluch'he is obliged to de¬ 
clare upon oath. Theyliave no suspic^|i, it is said, 
that any of their felibw-citizeiyi will deceive them. 
At Basil the principal fevenna'th* state arises 
from a small custom upon^goqd^ 'e’ilported. All the 
citizens make oath that the]^ will every three 
months all the taxes imposed by the'*law. Xll mer¬ 
chants and even all. inn-keepers arc trusted with 
keeping themselves the account^of the goods which 
they sell either within or without the' territory. At 
the end of every three months they send this ac¬ 
count to the treasurer, with the ^ount of the tax 
computed at the bottom of it. It is not suspected 
that the revenue suffers by this confidence *. 

To oblige every cTtizen to declare publicly upon 
oath the amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, 

* JKmoires ebneernant Ics Droits, tome i. p. 163. IBS. 
I71-—A. 
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tjiose Swiss cantons, be reckoned a hardship. 
At Hamburgh it would be reckoned the greatest. 
Merchants engaged , in the hazardous projects of 
trade, all tremble at the thoughts of being obliged 
at all times to expose the real state of their circum¬ 
stances. Thfe Vuin of their credit and the miscar¬ 
riage of their projects, they foresee, would too often be 
the consequen<ie. A sober and parsimonious people, 
who arfe strangers to all such ])rojects, do not feel 
thac th(^ have occasion for any such concealment. 

In Ho4and, sopU after the exaltation of the late 
Prince ipf Oraflge to ^the stadtholdership, a tax of 
two per cent, or thg ^itieth penny, as it was called, 
was iinposed upon the hvlmlp f^stance of every 
citizen. Every citizen asses^d himself and paid 
his tax in tlfe sam^'']Sanncr as at Hamburgh; and 
it was in ^B^al^BMPi>os«^ to havp been paid with 
great fidelity, "ftie people had at that time the 
greatest aifec^pn foe,.'|heir new government, which 
they had juSt 'established by a general insurrec¬ 
tion. ^Jie tax was to be paid but once; in order 
to relieve' the statp in a particular exigency. It was, 
indeed, too heavy to be permanent. In a country 
where the ;j*arket1tra1e of interest seldom exceeds 
thj»e pcr' cesi^ a tax of two jier cent, amounts to 
thiil*^-'shillings and fourpence in the pound upon 
the highest net revenue which is commonly drawn 
from stock. It is a tax which Very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or less upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency Jjcople may, 
from great public zeal, make a great effort, and 
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give up even a part of their capital, in order to 
lelieve the state. But it is impossible that they 
should continue to do so for any considerable time; 
and if they did, the tax would .soon ruin them so 
completely as to render them altogether incapable 
of supporting the state. 

The tax ujion stock imposed by the land-tax bill 
in England, though it is proportionedtto the capital, 
is not intended to dimmish or take away ifhy part 
of that capital. It is meant only to be a tax upon 
the interest of money proportioned to that, upon the 
rent of land; so that when tl^ latter is at four shil¬ 
lings in the pound, the formejr ffiay be at four shil¬ 
lings in the pound too, ,^The tax at Hamburgh, and 
the still more moderate taxes of Underwald and 
Zurich, are meant. In the same manner, to be taxes, 
not upon the capital, but <ipo^, tI*e ii^erest or net 
revenue of stock. That of Holland was meant to be 
a tax upon the capital. 

Taxes upon the Piojit of particular Employments^ 

In some countries extraordinary taxes are im¬ 
posed upon the profits of stock j soinetimes when 
employed in particular branches erf trade, and some¬ 
times when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax upon 
hawkers and pedlaA, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale-houses 
pay for a licence to retail ale and spirituous liquors. 
During the late war, another tax of the same kind 
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I^lpropeeed upon shops. The war having been 
was said, in defence of the trade of 
thit.'Country, the |Bercha|)b>, who were to profit by 
it, ought to C(|ntribute towards the support of it. 

A tax,' ho'tvever, upon tl^ profits of stock em¬ 
ployed in any particular branch of trade, can never 
fall finally upon the dealers i^ho must in all ordi¬ 
nary cases h^e their reasonable profit, and, where 
the cofiipetitioh is free, can seldom have more than 
that piofit^, but always upon the consumers, who 
must be obliged, pay in the price' of the goods the 
tax which thiSfidealer advances; and generally with 
mine Overchargtj* ^ 

A t«ix of this itihd whfen It js proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the consumer, 
and ohcasiups no t^pressipp to the dealer. When 
it is no)^|o'ptiopgetioned,t)ut is jthe same upon all 
dealers, though in this case too It is finally paid by 
the consumer^ yet ilyfavours the great, and occa¬ 
sions s6rae (^ression to the stnall dealer. The tax 
of live sltillings a week upon every hackney coach, 
and that'l)f ten shillings ^ year upon every hackney 
chair, so far apv-d h advanced by the different 
keepers of such noaches and chairs, is exactly 
enough prop^jt^fied to the extent of their respective 
dealings. It neither favours t^e great, nor oppresses 
the smaller &aler. The tax of twenty shillings a 
year for a licence to sell ale; df forty shillings for a 
licence to sell spirituous liquors j dad of forty shil¬ 
lings more for a licence to sell win^hKdug'the same 
upon all retailers, must necessarily give some advan^ 
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taffe to the preat, and occasion some oppression to 
the small dealers. The former must find it inme 
easy to get back the tax in the* price of their gtwds 
than the latter. The moderation of the tax, how¬ 
ever, renders this inequality of less importance, and 
it may to many people appeaf not improper to give 
some discouragement id the multiplication of little 
ale-houses. The tax upon shops, it was intended, 
should be the same upon all shops. It cofild not 
well have been otherwise. It would have bewi im¬ 
possible to propdi-tion with tolertbld exactness the 
tax upon a shop to the extent^ of flie'tradg carried 
on in it, without such an inquiaitiou as would have 
been altogether inf&pp^i;IaWe in alffee country. If 
the tax had been considerable, it would have op¬ 
pressed the small, and fprced %feSbst thg whde re¬ 
tail trade into the hands ofi’the grgat <^a|i|rs. ' The 
competition of the former being taken Jiivay, the 
latter would have enjoyed a m^opolyj^’ the trade; 
and, like all other mondpolists, would sodh have com¬ 
bined to raise their profits much beyond what ^ras 
necessary for the paymeht of t^e^ tax. I]!® final 
payment, instead of falling upon th# shdpfeeep#tf, 
would have fallen upon the consuSner, with a con¬ 
siderable overcharge to the profit of shbptes^r. 
For these reasons, the, project of a tax upon shops 
was laid aside, and in the room of it was substituted 
the subsidy 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taille is, 
perhaps, the huhh important tax upon the profits of 
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ittiwik E^ricuUure that is levied in any 

'^IW^'-ofSiilrope, 

/!jtt tlie <Jisorde»ly state »f-Europ^duriiify the pre- 
'Valehce of th^eudal govfeniment, the sovereign was 
obliged to cdhtent himselftaxing those who 
were too we^ to reltise to p^ taxes. The gieat 
lords, TOOugh willing to asi^fet him upon particular 
emerg^ncjisf^efused to subject themselves to any 
constat tax, aiid he was no^ strong enough to force 
theml'" The occupiers of land all over Europe were, 
grfiateB liari of them, originally bondmen. 
Throi^g^ the^i^reater part of Europe they were gra- 
dusdly emancij^^dt Soim ®f them acquired the 
propei|}’ of land^^staVes wfiich’ they held by some 
ba^eor ^gnoble tenure, sonfetimes under the king, 
an 4 ^^^i! 64 j|nes n|^er soqie o^er great lord, hke 
the ar^^t copyholder^*)f J^Sand. Others, with¬ 
out ac^wng the property, obtained leases for terms 
of years, of,the Ij^ds Which they occupied under 
.tiheir 'lord,■'and thus l^eaA less dependent upon 
hijQ3<4 The great lorSli see»§ to have beheld the 
degree 0 prosperity an® ^n?fependency, which this 
«jnfiir|ar'&rder o£>tneu had thus come to enjoy, with 
a E«d contemptuous indignation, and 

willingly coBSpii||ed that the sovereign should tax 
In some countries tl^ tax was confined to 
the rands w^h were held in property by an ignoble 
tenure; andj^in this case, thff taj^ was said to be 
leail. The lind-tax established king of 

SardiBis, and the taille in thef^rioc^^^ Languc- 
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doc, Provence, Dauphine, add in dke 

generality of Montauban, and in df 

Agen and Con^m, as w^^as In b^’r (jjstfjiicts 
of France, are taxes upon lands hfid in prc^rty 
by an ignoble tei^e.^'In other coafitries the tM 
was laid upon the supposed profits of*all t^^se who 
held in farm or leall''lands belonging fo other 
people, whatever might be the tenurt^Jrwhich the 
proprietor held theni*;^,and in this* case t||| taille 
was said to be personal, ^n the greyer "phrt'-of 
those provinces *of France, whk;hj^’*aVe cbMed: llie 
Countries of Elections, the faille iS,|pF tSi^»lsii|d. 
The real taille, as it w^^imposed,^^ upon a Daft of 
the lands of the ctmdrf, neisisBarily an ^edual, 
but it is not always aih'” arbitrary tax, tl^ougb it is 
so upon some occa^ns. ,,The ^rsona"^^™^^ it 
is intended to be ^^pdrlSoned to the, W^ts of a 
certain class of people, which can only guessed 
at, is necessarily both arbitrai^'t^ind i^qual. 

In France the peiwBal dailio at present *(1775) 
annually imposed ^on ffiie twenty geneiRi^s, 
called the CountriM Elections, ai^h||^,',%o 
40,107,239 livres, 16 sous*, 
which this sum is assessed upon 
vinces, varies from year to year,yig(^^iit^te' the 
reports which are tn^|e to the king’s counC^jCon- 
cerning the goodness or badness cro])?, as 

well as other^ otepnfttances, which may either in¬ 
crease orj^iSd^^ jAeir respective aSilities to pay. 
Each gl|p^|ity'^divided into a certain number 

• MemoireaJc^faAtrnaut les Droits, &c., tome ii. p. I?*-—A, 
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of elections, and the proportion in which the sum 
imposed upon the whole generality is divided among 
those f different elections, vaties likewise from year 
to year, according to the reports made to the coun¬ 
cil concerning their respective abilities. It seems 
impossible that the council, with the best intentions, 
can ever proportion with tolerable exactness, either 
of those twb assessments to the real abilities of the 
provinfli or district upon which they are respectively 
laid. Ignorance and misinformation must always, 
more or less, misleud the most upright couneil. The 
proportion which eacji parish ought to support of 
what is assessed upon the whhlc election, and that 
whioh each individtSil onght to support of what is 
assessed upon his particular parish, are both in the 
same manner varied, from year to year, according 
as circumstances are supposed to require. These 
circumstances are judged of, in the on^ case, by the 
officers of the electipu; 'in the other, by those of 
the palish; and both tfee one and the other are, 
more or less, under the direction and influence of 
the hitendant. Not only ignorance and misinfor¬ 
mation, h«it friejvdship, party animosity, and private 
resentnmnt, are said fl'equently to mislead such as¬ 
sessors. No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, 
can ever be certain, before he is assessed, of what 
he is to pajrv^'JIe cannot even be certain after he is 
assessed.' If any person has been taxed who ought 
to have been exempted; or if any.'^rsmi has been 
taxed beyond his proportion, th(^^,T>ptb toust pay 
in tlw( mean timei yet if they cplapl^jo, and make 
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C^oorl their complaints, the whdlE patish l9 reimpoa^d 
next year in order to reimlrtirsE thsem. If any of 
the contributors’ become bankrupt or insolvent, the 
collector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parish is reimptosed next year in order to 
reimburse the collector. If the collector himself 
should become bankrupt, the parish which elects 
him must answer for his conduct t»^ the receiver- 
general of the election. Bijt, as it might be“^rouble- 
sotne for the receiver to prosecute the whole parish, 
he takes at his choice five or six*of the richest con¬ 
tributors, and obliges them to^make good what had 
been lost by the instflveney of the collector. The 
parish is afterwards reimpoSfed in order to reirhjhirse 
those five or six. Such reimpOsitions are always 
over and above the taille of the partictilar yeSr in 
wliich they are laid oH. 

When a tax is impose^ upon the profits of stock 
in a particular branch of trade, the traders are all 
careful to bring no more goods to market than what 
they can sell at a pric«^ sufficient to reimburse' them 
for advancing the tax. Some qf them withdfh# a 
part of their stocks from the trade, and the nti&pket 
is more sparingly supplied than befOrei The 
of the goods rises, and the final ptrjrhjfent of tlth tax 
falls upon the consutaer. But whCh, a tax is im¬ 
posed upon the profits of stock emplofM in agricul¬ 
ture, it is not the.inte'VeSt of the farmer to withdraw 
any part of'thi^’stock from that employment. Each 
farmer ocCUj^h^Widain quantity of land, for which 
he pays reals I'or the proper cultivation of this 
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lahd-^ JCfrtain cja»»ii% of stock is,necessary; and 
b|5 w^driR^ing atoy jwrtof'this nfeccssary quantity, 
likely tO%e»toore able to pay either 
tke 'rent or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can 
i#e^r be his interest to diminish the quantity of his 
produce, nor consequently to supply the market 
more sparingly than before. The tax, therefore, 
will never enable him to raise the price of his pro¬ 
duce, sty as to I'eimburse himself by throwing the 
fiiml payment upon the consumer. The farmer, 
however, must ha 1 ^^ his reasonable' profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwise he must give up the 
trade. After the imposition'.Of a tax of this kind, 
he can get this reasoWStble profit only hy paying 
less rent to the landlord. The more he is obliged 
to psw in t^ way of tax, the less he can afford to 
pay in 0t[^ay of rent. A tax of this kind imposed 
during the currency of a lease may, ng doubt, dis¬ 
tress or ruin the farmer. ''Upon the renewal of the 
lease if must always fall upon, the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille takes 
place'/the farme!^‘is commonly assessed in proportion 
to the'stock which lie appears to employ in cultiva¬ 
tion. He 'upon this account, frequently afraid 
to have, a good team of horses or oxen, but en- 
del^ottrs to j^ltivate with the meanest and most 
wretched iSi^ments of husbandry that he can. 
Such is his ifU'nst in the justice of his assessors, 
that he counterfeits poverty, and to appear 

scarce able to pay any thing, for fcr irfbeing obliged 
to pay too much. By this miserable policy he does 
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not, perhaps, always consult lais mm iaterast in the 
most efiectual atttener; and he probably,loseiB more 
by the diminution of hto produce than fee saves by 
that of his tax. Though, in consequence of this 
wretched cultivation, the market is, np doubt, some' 
what worse supplied; yet the small rise of price 
which this may occasion, as it is not likely even to 
indemnify the farmer for the diminutign «f his pro¬ 
duce, it is still less likely to enable him to pay mure 
rent tp the landlord. The ’public, the farmer, ihe 
landlord, all suflbr more or less* by this degraded 
cultivation. That the personal taille tends, in many 
rlifferent ways, to disefeuragc cultivation, and conse¬ 
quently to dry up the princ*])..! source of the wealth 
of every great country, I have already had occasion 
to observe in the third book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the soudtern pro¬ 
vinces of North America, and in the West Indian 
islands, annual taxes of s8 much a head upon every 
negrd, are properly taxes upon the profits ofi a cer¬ 
tain species of stock employed in agriculture. As 
the planters are, the greater part (^them, both,far¬ 
mers and landlords, the final payAient of the tax lalls 
upon them in their quality of landlords without any 
retribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen em¬ 
ployed in cultivation seem aucientl/^ have been 
common all over Eumpe. There sulteiStS at present 
a tax of tins kS|id. in the empire of Russia. It is 
probably apotr this account that poll-taxes of all 
kinds have rrften been represent^ as badges of 
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slavery. Every tax, however, is to the person who 
pays .jt a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It 
denotes t|^ he is subject.-to government, indeed, 
but that, as he has some property, he cannot himself 
be the property of a master. A poll-tax upon slaves 
is altogether different from a poll-tax ujion freemen. 
The latter is paid by the persons upon whom it is 
imposed; the/brmer by a different set of persons. 
The latter is either altogetiher arbitrary or altogether 
unequal, and in most cases is both the one and the 
other; the former,«thoiigh in some'respects unequal, 
different slaves being of different values, is in no 
respect arbitrary. Every master who knows the 
number of his own slaves, knows exactly what he 
has to pay. Those different taxes, however, being 
called by the same name, have been considered as of 
the same nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are ^posed upon 
men and maid servants, ^re taxes, not upon stock, 
but upbn expense; and so far resemble the taxes 
upon-consumable commodities. The tax of a guinea 
a head, for everjAian servant, which has lately been 
imppsi^ in Great iJritain, is of the same kind. It 
falls ]^eavies|ijpan the middling rank. A man of 
two hundred a jear may keep a single man servant. 
A mad'of ten thousand a year will not keep fifty. 
It does nol^,^^ the poor. 

Taxes upon'me profits of fflKck in particular em¬ 
ployments can never affect the interest, of money. 
ISfobody will lend his money for Jess interest to those 
who exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise 
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the untaxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue 
arisinff from stock in alj, employments, where the 
g'ovcrnment attempts to levy them with..Any degree 
of exactness, will, in mahy cases, fart upon the 
interest of money. The VingtiSme, or twentieth 
penny, in France, is a tax of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax in England, and is as¬ 
sessed, in the same manner, upon the^ revenue aris¬ 
ing from laud, houses, and stocK. So'thr as it 
afleot? stock it is assessed* though not with gieat 
rigour, yet with* much more eicactness than that 
jiart of the land-tax 6f England which is imposed 
upon the same fund. It, in many cases, falls alto¬ 
gether upon the interest o? money. Money is fre¬ 
quently sunk in France upon what are called con¬ 
tracts for the constitution of a rent; that is, perpe¬ 
tual annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon payment of the sum originally advanced, but 
of which thisf redemption fk not exigible by the cre¬ 
ditor except in particular cases. The Viilgtifime 
seems not to have raised the rate of those annuities, 
though it is exactly levied upon tham all. 


Appendix to Articles I. and II. 

Taxes upon the capital Value of f^and, Houses, 
md Stock. 

While property remains in the possession of the 
same person, whatever permanent taxes may have 
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be,fO upon it, they have never been in¬ 

tended to dimmish or take away any part of its 
capital value, bnt only siime part of the revenue 
tMfMIng from it. But when property changes hands, 
when it is transmitted either from the dead to the 
living, or from the livfhg to the living, such taxes 
have frequently been imposed upon it as necessa¬ 
rily take away'some part of its capital value. 

The tlhnsference of all sorts of property from the 
deSSl to the living, and that of immoveable property, 
of lands and houSbs, from the living to the living, 
are transactions whigh are in their nature either 
public and notorious, or such as cannot be long 
concealed. Such transactions, therefore, may be 
taxed directly. The transference of stock or move- 
able property, from the living to the living, by the 
lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, 
and may always be made so. It c*annot easily, 
therefore, be taxed directly. It has been taxed in¬ 
directly'’in two different ways; first, by requiring 
that the deed, qpntaining the obligation to repay, 
should be writtdk upon paper or parchment which 
had paid a certain^’stamp-duty, otherwise not to be 
valid; secondly, by requiring, under the like pe¬ 
nalty of invalidity, that it should be recorded either 
in a public <pr secret register, and by imposing cer¬ 
tain duties', up^ such regiskation. Stamp-duties 
and duties of registration haW frequently been im¬ 
posed likewise upon the deeds transferring property 
of all kinds from the dead to the living, and upon 
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tliose translerring immoveable property from the liv¬ 
ing to the living; transactions whidt might easily 
have been taxed directly. 

The Vicesima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny 
of inheritances, imposed by Augustus upon the an¬ 
cient Romans, was a tax ujlon the transference of 
property from the dead to the living. Dion Cas¬ 
sius'*', the author who writes concernijig it the least 
indistinctly, says, that it was impose*d uport^ll suc¬ 
cessions, legacies, and donations, in case of deaih, 
except upon thosfe to the nearest relations, and to 
the poor. , 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon suc¬ 
cessions f* Collateral successions are taxed, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of relation, from five to thirty per 
cent, upon the whole’ value of the succession. Tes¬ 
tamentary donations, or legacies to collaterals, are 
subject to the like duties. Those from husband to 
wife, or from wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny 
The Luctuosa llereditas, the mournful succession 
of ascendants to descendants, to the ^twentieth penny 
only. Direct successions,'or thos#of descetidttnts 
to ascendants, pay no lax. The'death of a fatfeer, 
to such of his children as live in the same house 
with him, is seldom attended with any increase, and 
frequently with a considerable diminution of re- 

* Lib. 63. See also IfU'man de Vecti^lbui Pop. Rom. 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de I’impot du vingtieme sur les suc¬ 
cessions.—A. 

f See M^moires cimeernant les Droits, &c. tome i, p. 
225.—A. 
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vfDuej by the loss of his industry, of his office, or 
of seme life-rent estate, of which he may have been 
in‘possession. That tax would be cruel ahd oppics- 
Sitli which aiyti'ravated their loss by taking from 
thehi any part of his succession. It may, however, 
sometimes be otherwisfe with those children who, in 
the language of the Roman law, are said to be eman¬ 
cipated; in that of tbe Scotch law, to be foris-fami- 
liated;'"that is, who have received their portion, 
htfve got families of their own, and are supported by 
funds separate aiAl independent of those of their 
father. Whatever part of his succession might 
come to such children would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties of 
this kind, be liable to some tax. 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes upon 
the transference of land, both fronr^.Ab dead to 
the living, and from the living to tits living. In 
ancieni times they con8tt|p||l in every part of Eu¬ 
rope one of the ^inncipaa oranches of the revenue of 
the crown. ’' 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown 
paid a certain duty, generally a year’s rent, upon 
receiving the investiture of the estate. If the heir 
was a minor, the whole rents of the estate, during 
the continuance of the minority, devolved to the 
superior witlftiut any other chirge, besides the main¬ 
tenance of the minor, and the payment of the widow’s 
dower, yitfien there happened to be a dowager upon 
the land. When the minor came to be of age, ano- 
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flier tax, called Belief, was still due to tiie superior, 
which generally amounted likewise to a year’s rent, 
A long minority, which in the present times so fre- 
fluently disburdens a great estate of all its inaum- 
brances, and restores the family to their ancient 
splendour, could in those tiirfes have no such effect. 
The waste, and not the disincumbrarnce of the estate, 
was the common effect of a long minoiity. 

By the feudal law the vassal could not Alienate 
without the consent of his superior, who generally 
extorted a fine or’composition for^ranting it. This 
fine, which was at first arbitrary, came in many 
countries to be regulated at a certain portion of the 
price of the land. In soifte countries, where the 
gi cater part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land 
still continues to make a very considerable branch 
of the revenue of the sovereign. In the canton of 
Berne it is so high as a sixth part of the price of all 
noble fief's; and a tenth part of that of all ignoble 
ones*. In the canton of Lucerne the tax upon the 
sale of lands is not universal, and takes place only 
in certain districts. But if any person sells his land, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he pays ten 
per cent, upon the whole price of the sale t- Taxes 
of the same kind, upon the sale eith^p all lands, 
or of lands held by certain tenures, tJ^e place in 
many other countries! and make a more or less 
considerable branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 

* Memoires coaoernant les Droits, &.c. tome i. p. 1S4.—A. 

t Id, p, 157.—A. 
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^Sttch transactions may be taxed indirectly, by 
meads either of stamp-duties, or of duties upon re¬ 
gistration ; and those duties either may or may not 
he prpportioned to the value of the subject which is 
transferred. 

Tn Great Britain the stamp duties are higher or 
lower, not so much according to the value of the 
property trawsferred (an eighteen-penny or half- 
crown stamp being sufficient upon a bond for the 
laVgest sum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. Thd" highest do not exceed six pounds 
•upon every sheet ofrpaper, or skia of parchment; 
and these high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upoii certain law yn-oceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the subject. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the re¬ 
gistration of deeds or writings, except the fees of 
the officers who keep the register; and these are 
seldom more than a reasonable recompense for 
^eir labour. The crown^jj®!'!''®® no revenue from 
them. . 

In Holland* there are both stamp-duties and 
duties upon regislration; which in some cases are, 
and in some are not proportioned to the value of the 
property transferred. All testaments must be writ¬ 
ten upon stripped paper of which the price is pro¬ 
portioned t^ 'the property disposed of, so that there 
are stamps which cost from ‘three pence, or three 
stivers a sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to 

• M^uioires concernaut les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223, 22-1, 

226 ..t^A.' 
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about twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of our 
money. If the stamp is of an inferior price to what 
the testator ought to have made use.of, his succes¬ 
sion is confiscated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on succession. Except bills of ex¬ 
change, and .some other meVcantile bills, all other 
deeds, bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp- 
duty. This duty, however, does lu* rise in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the subjeift. All'sales of 
land and of houses, and alt mortgages upon eitlrer, 
must be registered, and, upon tegistration, pay a 
duty to the statg of two and ^a half per cent, upon 
the amount of the price or of the mortgage. This 
duty is extended to tlie sal* of all ships and vessels 
of more than two tons burthen, whether decked or 
undecked. These,'it seems, are considered as a 
sort of houses upon the water. The sale of move¬ 
ables, when it is ordered by a court of justice, is 
subject to the like duty oFtwo and a half per cent. 

In France there are botli stamp-duties and duties 
upon registration. The former are considered as a 
branch of the aides or excise, and,* in the provinces 
where those duties take place, a^e levied by the ex¬ 
cise officers. The latter are considered as a branch 
of the domain of the crown, and are levied by a 
dilferent set of officers. » 

Those modes of taxation, by sta^p-duties and 
by duties upon registration, are of very modern 
invention. In the course of little more than a 
century, however, stamp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almost universal, and duties upon regis- 
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trfition extremely common. There is no art which 
one "ovcrument sooner learns of another, than 
that of drainimr' money from the pockets of the 
people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the livinjr, fall finally, as well as imme¬ 
diately, upon the persons to whom tl)e property is 
transferred. M’axes upon the sale of laud tall al¬ 
together upon the seller. The seller is almost 
ahvnys under the necessity of selling, and must, 
therefore, take sn’eh a price as he can get. The 
buyer is scarce ever under the necessity of buying, 
and will, therefore, only give such a price as he 
likes. lie eon.siders what the land will cost him in 
tax and juice together. The more he is obliged to 
pay in the way of tax, the less he will he disposed 
to give in the way of price. Such taxes, tlieretore, 
fall almost always upon^a necessitous person, and 
must, therefore, be frecpiently very cruel and op- 
ju'essive. Taxes upoti the sale of- new-built houses, 
where the building is sold without the ground, fall 
generally ujion the buyer, because the builder must 
generally have his profit; otherwise he must give 
up the trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, 
the buyer must generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the sale of old houses, for the same reason 
as those upon the sale of land, fall generally upon 
the seller; whom in most cafffes, either couveniency 
or necessity ohliges to sell. The number of new- 
built' ilohses that are annually brought to market, 
is morS or less regulated by the demand. Unless 
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the demand is such as to afford the builder his pro¬ 
fit, after paying all cxpense.s, he will build no nntro 
houses. The. nundier of old houses which happen 
at any time to come to market is regulated by ac¬ 
cidents of which the greater part have no relation 
to the demand. Two or thcce great bankruptcies 
in a mercantile town, will bring, many houses to 
sale, which must be sold for what ^ean be got for 
them. Taxes upon the sale of gAound-i*nts fall 
altogether ujiou the seller*; for the same reasoi| as 
those upon the'sale of land. .Stamp-duties, and 
duties upon the registration of bonds and contracts 
for borrowed money, fall altogether upon the bor¬ 
rower, and, in fact, are always paid by him. Duties 
of the same kind upon law proceedings fall upon 
the suitors. They'reduce to both the capital value 
of the subject in dispute. The more it costs to ac¬ 
quire any property, the less must be the net value 
of it when acipiired. 

All taxes upon the transference of prttperty of 
every kind, so far as they liiminish the capital value 
of that property, tend to diminish the funds des¬ 
tined for the maintenance of» productive labour. 
They are all more or less unthrifty taxes that in¬ 
crease the revenue of the sovereign, which seldom 
maintains any but unproductive labourers; at the 
expen.se of the capital of the people, which main¬ 
tains none but prodective. 

Sucli taxes, even when they are proportioned to 
the value of the property transferred, are Still un¬ 
equal; the frequency of transference not being 
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always equal in property of equal value. When 
th^y are not proportioned to this value, which is the 
case with the g;reater part of the stamp-duties, and 
duties of registration, they are still more so. They 
are in no respect arbitrary, but are or may be in all 
cases perfectly clear And certain. Though they 
sometimes fall upon the person who is not very able 
to pay; the twne of payment is in niost cases suf¬ 
ficiently “convenient for him. When the payment 
becomes due, he must in most cases have the money 
to pay. They are' levied with very little expense, 
and in general subject the contributors to no other 
inconveniency besides alw'ays the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

In France the stamp-duties are not much com¬ 
plained of. Those of registration, which they call 
the Contrdle, are. They give occasion, it is pre¬ 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farraers-general who collect the tax, which is in a 
great iheasure arbitrary and uncertain. In the 
greater part of the libels which have been written 
against the present system of finances in France, 
the abuses of the Contrdle make a principal article. 
Uncertainty, however, does not seem to be neces¬ 
sarily inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the 
popular complaints are well founded, the abuse 
must arise, not so much from the nature of the tax, 
as from the want of precisiort and distinctness in 
the words of the edicts or laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of 
all rights upon immoveable property, as it gives 
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grcyt security both to creditors and purchasers, is 
extremely advantageous to the public. That of tlie 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is fre(pieiitly 
inconvenient and even dangeroiis to individuals, 
without any advantage to the public. All regis¬ 
ters which, it is acknowiedijetl, ought to be kept 
secret, ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never ti> depend upon 
so very slender a security as the probity <tnd reli¬ 
gion of the inferior olficersof revenue. But wht-re 
the fees of regisfration have becai made a source of 
revenue to the sovereign, regis^ter olTices have com¬ 
monly been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be %-egistered, and for those 
which ought not. In France there are several dif¬ 
ferent sorts of secret registers. This abuse, though 
not perhaps a necessary, it must be acknowledged, 
is a very natural eflect of such taxes. 

Such stauij)-duties as ^hose in England upon 
cards and dice, upon newspapers and jjcfiodical 
pamphlets, &c., are properly ta.xes upon consump¬ 
tion ; the final payment falls upon the jiersons who 
use or consume such commoditfes. Such stamp- 
duties as those upon licences to retail ale, wine, and 
spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall 
upon the profits of the retailers, are likewise linally 
paid by the consumers of those liquors. Such taxes, 
though called by the »ame name, and levied by the 
same officers and in the same manner with the 
stamp-duties above mentioned upon the transference 
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of^|»roperty, are however of a quite different nature, 
and fall upon quite different funds. 


Aeticle III. 

Taxes vpon the Wages of Labour. 

The wac^es of the inferior classes of workmen, I 
have enSeavoured to show in the first book, are 
everywhere necessarily regulated by two different 
circumstances ; thd demand for labour, and the or¬ 
dinary or average pric,e of provisions. The demand 
for labour, according as it happens to be cither in¬ 
creasing, stationary, or declining; or to require an 
increasing, stationary, or declining popnlation, regu¬ 
lates the subsistence of the labourer, and determines 
in what degree it shall be, either liberal, moderate, 
or scanty. The ordinary^or average price of pro¬ 
visions determines the quantity of money which 
inu.st be paid to the workman in order to enable him, 
one year with another, to purchase this liberal, mo¬ 
derate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand 
for labour and the price of provisions, therefore, 
remain the same, a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour can have no other effect than to raise them 
somewhat higher than the tax. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in a particular place the demand for 
labour and the price of provisions were such, as to 
render ten shillings a week the ordinary wages of 
labour; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four shillings 
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in the pound, was imposed upon wages. If the de¬ 
mand for labour and tlie price of provisions remained 
the same, it would still be necessary that the labrrurer 
should in that place earn such ii. subsistence as could 
be bought only for ten shillings a week, or that after 
|)aying the tax he .should have ten shillings a week 
free wages. But in order to leave him such free 
wages after jiaying such a tax, the price of labour 
inu.st in that place soon rise, not to*twelve'shilling.s 
a week only, but to twelve and sixpence ; thu', is, 
in order to enable him to pay a tox of one-fifth, his 
wages must necessarily soon jise, not one-fifth part 
only, but one-fourth. Whatever was the projxirtion 
of the tax, the wages of labftur must in all cases rise, 
not only in that jrroportion, but in a higher propor¬ 
tion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the 
wages of labour must necessarily soon rise, not one- 
tenth part only, but one-eighth. 

A direct tax upon the ^ages of labour, therefore, 
though the labourer might perhaps pay it out of his 
hand, could not properly be said to be even advanced 
by him; at least if the demand for labour and the 
average price of provisions remained the same after 
the tax as before it. In all such cases, not only the 
tax, but something more than the tax, would in 
reality be advanced by the person who immediately 
employed him. The final payment would in differ¬ 
ent cases fall upon* different persons. The rise 
which such a tax might occasion in the wages of 
manufacturing labour would be advanced by the 
master manufacturer, who would both be entitled 
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and obliged lo charge it, with a profit, upon the 
price of his goods. The final payment of this rise 
of wages, therefore, together with the additional 
profit of the inasler manufacturer, would fall upon 
the consumer. Tlic rise which such a ta,VL might 
occasion in the wages of country labour would be 
advanced by the farmer, who, in order to maintain 
the same number of labourer.s as before, would be 
obliged to employ a greater cajiital. In order to 
getdback this greater capital, together with the ordi¬ 
nary profits of stoeV-, it would be tlecessary that he 
should retain a larger jiortion, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the ])rice of a larger portion, of the pro¬ 
duce of the land, gnd ccsiseijnently that he should 
pay less rent to the landlord. The final payment 
of this rise of wages, therefore, would in this case 
fall upon the landlord, together with the additional 
profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In all 
cases a direct tax u))on the wages of labour must, 
in the long run, occasion both a greater reduction 
in the rent gf laud, and a greater rise in the price 
of manufactured goods, #ian would have followed 
from the proper assessment of a sum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of land, and 
partly upon consumable commodities. 

If dkaet taxes upon the wages of labour have not 
always occasioned a pro])ortionable rise in those 
wages, it is because they have generally occasioned 
a considerable fall in the demand for labour. The 
declension of industry, the decrease of employment 
for the poor, the diminution of the annual produce 
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of the land and labour of the country, have geii'-- 
rnllybeen the cfl’ects of such taxes. In consequence 
of them, however, the price of labour must always 
he higher than it otherwise would have been in the 
actual state of the demand : ,and this enhancement 
of price, together with the profit of those who ad¬ 
vance it, must always he finally paid by the land, 
lords and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of dcountry labour does not 
raise the price o^ the rude prodime of land in pro¬ 
portion to the tax; for the same reason that a tax 
upon the farmer's profit does ifot raise that price iu 
that proportion. 

Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, how¬ 
ever, they take place >n many countries. In France 
that part of the taille which is charged upon the in¬ 
dustry of workmen and day-labourers in country vil¬ 
lages, is jiroperly a tax o^^this kind. Their wages 
are computed according to the common rate,of the 
district in which they reside, and that they may be 
as little liable as possible to any overcharge, their 
yearly gains are estimated at no i^ore than two hun¬ 
dred working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according to 
different circumstances, of which the collector or the 
commissary, whom the intendant appoints to assist 
him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in consequence 
of the alteration in thi system of finances which was 
begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon 
the industry of artificers. They are divided into 
* Mtimoircs concernant les Droits, &c., tom. ii. p. 108.—A. 
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four classes. The highest class pay a hu)idred 
florins a year; which, at two-and-twenfy pence half¬ 
penny a florin, amounts to 91. 7s. 6d. The second 
class are taxed at seventy; the third at fifty; and 
the fourth, comprehending artificers in villages, and 
the lowest class of those in towns, at twenty-five 
florins*. 

The recompense of ingenious artists and of men 
of liberal professions, I have endeavoured to show 
in''the first book, necessarily keeps a certain propor¬ 
tion to the emoiitments of inferior trades. A tax 
upon this recompens(;, therefore, coidd have no other 
effect than to raise it somewhat higher than in pro¬ 
portion to the tax. If h did not rise in this planner, 
the ingenious arts and the liberal professions, being 
no lunger upon a level with other trades, would be 
so much deserted that they would soon return to 
that level. 

The emoluments of olfices are not, like those of 
trades and professions, regulated by the free com¬ 
petition of the market, and do not, therefore, always 
bear a just proportion , to what the nature of the 
employment reqiA'res. They are, perhaps, in most 
countries, higher than it requires; the persons who 
have the administration of government being gene¬ 
rally disposed to reward both themselves and their 
immediate dependants rather more than enough. 
The emoluments of offices, therefore, can in most 
cases very well bear to be taxed. The persons, be¬ 
sides, who enjoy public offices, especially the more 
* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c., tom. iii. p. 87.—A. 
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lucrative, are in all countries tlie objects of general 
envy; and a tax upon their emolunieiits,even though 
it should be somewhat higher than ujion any other 
sort of revenue, is alwajs a very popular ta.v. In 
England, for example, when by the land-tax every 
other sort of revenue was sujiposed to be assessed 
at four shillings iu the pound, it was very popular 
to lay a real ta.x of five shillings and^ sixpence in the 
pound upon the salaries of offices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds a year; the pensions of the younger 
branches of the royal family, thc^pay of the officers 
of the army and navy, and «i few others less ob¬ 
noxious to envy, c.xcepted. 'I'here are in England 
no other direct taxes ujion the wages of labour. 


Article IV. 

Taxes which, il is intend^, should fall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenrfe. 

The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indif¬ 
ferently upon every ditferent species of revenue, are 
capitation taxes, and taxes upon consumable com¬ 
modities. These must be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the eontributors may possess; from 
the rent of their land, from the profits of their stock, 
or from the wages of their labour. 

* 

Capitation Taxes. 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion 
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them to the fortune or revenue of each contrihutor, 
become altogether arbitrary. The state of a man’s 
fortune varies from day to day, and without an in¬ 
quisition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed 
at least once every year, can only be guessed at. 
His assessment, therefore, must in most cases de¬ 
pend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, 
and must, therefore, be altogether arbitrary and un¬ 
certain. ■ ‘ 

tlapitalioii taxes, if they are ])roportioned not to 
the supposed fortuffle, but to the rank of each contri¬ 
butor, become altogether unequal; the degrees of 
fortune being frequently unequal in the same degree 
of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and uncer¬ 
tain; and if it is atteinjvted to render them certain 
and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let 
the tax be light or heav^, uncertainty is always a 
great grievance, lu a light tax a considerable de¬ 
gree of inequality may be supported; in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the differenf, poll-taxes which took place in 
pngland during the reign of William III., the con- 
.tributors were, the greater part of them, assessed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, esquires, gentle¬ 
men, the eldest and youngest nons of peers, &c. All 
shopkeepers and tradesmen worth more than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of them, 
were subject to the same assessment; how great 
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•■ioever niiffht be the difference in tbeir fortune^;. 
Their rank was more considereil than their I'ortinie. 
Several of those who in the first poll-tax were rated 
accordinsf to their supposed fortune, were afterwards 
rated according to their rank. Serjeants, attorneys, 
and proctors at law, who in* the first poll-tax were 
assessed at three shilline-s in the pound of their sup¬ 
posed income, were afterwards assessed as gentlemen. 
In the assessment of a tax which was not vdVy heavy, 
a considerable degree of inequality had been fodnd 
less insupportable than any degree of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has,been levied in France 
without any internqition since the beginning of the 
present century, the highifst orders of people are 
rated according lo cneir rank by an invariable tariff; 
the low'er orders of people, according to what is sup¬ 
posed to be their fortune, by an assessment which 
varie.s from year to year. The officers of the king’s 
court, the judges and other officers in the superior 
courts of justice, the officers of the troops, ^;e., are 
assessed in tlie first manner. The inferior ranks of 
lieople in the provinces are assessed in the second. 
In France the great easily submH to a considerable 
degree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it 
affects them, is not a very heavy one; but could 
not brook the arbitrary assessment of an intendant. 
The inferior ranks of people must, in that country, 
sufi'er patiently the*usage which their superiors 
think proper to give them. 

In England the difierent poll-taxes never pro¬ 
duced the sum which had been expected from them, 

voi..|\'. 2 o 
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or which, it was siqjposed, they might have produced, 
ha'd they been exactly levied. Tn France the capi¬ 
tation always produces the sum expected from it. 
The iridd goveriijnent of Krig-land, when it assessed 
the dillerent ranks of ])eo])le to the poll-tax, contented 
itself with what that assessment happened to pro¬ 
duce ; and reejuired no compensation for the loss 
winch the state might sustain either by tliose who 
could not ])ay, or by those who would not pay (for 
there were uiany'suclO, and who, by the indulgent 
execution of the ItfW, were not forced to pay. The 
more severe government of France assesses upon 
each g-enerality a certain sum, which the intendant 
must find as he can. If any ])rovince comjtlains of 
being assessed too high, it may, in the assessment 
of next year, obtain an abatement proj)ortioned to 
the overcharge of the year before. But it must pay 
in the mean time. The intendant, in order to be 
sure of finding the sum assessed upon his generality, 
was empowered to-assess it in a larger sum, that 
the failure or inability of some of the contributors 
might be compensated by the overcharge of the 
rest; and till 17()!!, the fixation of this surplus as¬ 
sessment wRs .left altogether to his discretion. In 
that year indeed the council assumed this jiowcr to 
itself. In the capitation of the provinces, it is ob¬ 
served by the perfectly well-informed author of the 
Memoirs upon the Impo.sitioms .in France, the pro¬ 
portion which falls upon the nobility, and upon 
those whose privileges exempt them from the taille, 
,is the least considerable. The largest falls upon 
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those subject to the taille, who are assessed to the 
capitation at so much a jjound of wliat they pay* to 
that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of peojjle, are direct taxes upon the 
wages of labour, and are atCended with all the iu- 
convenicncies of such taxes. 

CajhtatioH taxes are levied at little expense; and, 
where they are rigorously exacted, aflbrd a very sure 
revenue to the state. Jt is'upon this account iliat 
in countries whcfe the ease, coinfort, and seeurity 
of the inferior ranks cM' peopleware little attended to, 
capitation taxes are very coininoii. It is in general, 
however, but a small par> of the public revenue, 
which, tn a great empire, has ever been drawn from 
such taxes; and the greatest sum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
some other way much more convenient to the people. 


Taxes upon consumable Commodities. 

The impossibility of ta.xing the people, in propor¬ 
tion to their revenue, hy any cfpitation, seems to 
have given occasion to the invention of, taxes upon 
consumable commodities. The state not knowing 
how to tax, directly and proportionahly, the revenue 
of its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly by 
axing their expense,,which, it is supposed, will in 
most Cases be nearly in proportion to their revenue. 
Their expense is taxed by taxing the consumable 
commodities upon which it is laid out. 

2 c 2 
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Consumable commodities are either necessaries 
orT-uxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the com¬ 
modities which are indispensably necessary for the 
support of life, but whatever the custom of the 
country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without. A linen 
shirt, for exaraiple, is, strictly speakin", not a neces¬ 
sary of Kfe. The Greeks and Romans lived, T sup¬ 
pose, very comfortabl)','though they had no linen. 
But ill the presenUtirnes, through'the greater part 
of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be 
ashamed to appear in public without a linen shirt, 
the want of which would be sujiposcd to denote that 
disgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is presumed, 
nobody can well fall into without extreme bad con¬ 
duct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. The 
poorest creditable person* of either sex would he 
ashamed to appear in public without them. In 
Scotland, custom has rendered them a necessary of 
life to the lowest order of men ; but not to the same 
order of women, fwho may, without any discredit, 
walk about bare-footed. In France they arc neces¬ 
saries neither to men nor to women; the lowest 
rank of both sexes appearing there publicly without 
any discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and some¬ 
times barefooted. Under n^iessaries, therefore, I 
comprehi^d, not only those things which nature, 
but ihosC'things which the established rules of de¬ 
cency have rendered necessary to the lowest rank 
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of people. All either thing's I call luxuries; witli-- 
ouf, meaning, Ity this appellation, to throw '^he 
smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate use 
of (hem. Beer and ale, for example, in (Ireat 
Britain, and wine, even in the wine countries, I call 
luxuries. A man of any ran'k may, without any re¬ 
proach, abstain totally from tasting such liquors. 
Nature does not render them necessary for the sup¬ 
port of life; and custom nowhere renders it inde¬ 
cent to live without them. 

As the wages of labour are evfty where regulated, 
partly by the demand idr it, and partly by the ave¬ 
rage price of the necessary articles of subsistence ; 
whatever raises this average price must necessarily 
raise those wages; so that the labourer may still be 
able to purchase that quantity of those necessary 
articles which the state of the demand for labour, 
whether increasing, stationary, or declining, rc((uires 
that he should have*. \ tax upon those articles 
necessarily rai.ses their price somewhat higher than 
the amount of the tax, because the dealer, who ad¬ 
vances the tax, must generally get it back with a 
profit. Such a tax must, therefore, occasion a rise 
in the wages of labour proportionable' to this rise 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life, 
operates exactly in the same manner as a direct lax 
upon the wages of ♦abour. The labourer, though 
he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, for any con¬ 
siderable time at least, be properly said even to ad- 
* See Book I. C'inp. It. 

2 c 3 
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vance it. It must always in the long run be ad- 
vaihied to liim by his immediate emplojer in the 
advanced rate of his wages. His employer, if he is 
a manufacturer, will charge u])ou the price of his 
goods this rise of wages, together with a profit; so 
tliat the final jiaynient df the tax, together with this 
overcharge, will fall upon the consumer. If his 
employer is a*, farmer, the final ])ayincnt, together 
with a like overcharge, will fall upon the rent of the 
landlord. 

It is otherwise wtth taxes upon Vhat I call lux¬ 
uries; even upon tho^e of the poor. The rise in 
the price of the taxed commodities wdl not necessa¬ 
rily occasion any rise in the wages of labour. A 
lax upon tobacco, for example, though a luxury of 
the poor as well as of the rich, will not raise wages. 
Though it is taxed in England at three times, and 
in France at fifteen times its original price, those 
high duties seem to have fto effect upon the wages 
of labour. The same thing may be said of the 
taxes upon tea and sugar; which in England and 
Holland have become luxuries of the lowest ranks 
of people; and of(fthose upon chocolate, which in 
Spain is said to have become so. The different 
taxes which in Great Britain have in the course of 
the present century been imposed upon spirituous 
liquors, are not supposed to have had any elJ'eet 
upon the W^ges of labour. Tije rise in the price of 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three shil¬ 
lings upon the barrel of strong beer, has not raised 
the wages of common labour in London. These 
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were about eijyhteeupence and twentypeiice a day 
before the taj^,,and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities does not ne¬ 
cessarily diminish the ability of the inferior ranks of 
pcoi)le to bring up families. Upon the sober and 
industrious poor, taxes upon* such commodities act 
as sumptuary laws, and dispo.se them either to mode¬ 
rate, or to refrain altogether from the* use of super¬ 
fluities which they can no longer easily aflbrtl. Their 
ability to bring up families', in consequence of this 
forced frugality, instead of being»diminished, is fre¬ 
quently, perhaps, increased ^ly the tax. It is the 
sober and industrious poor who generally bring up 
the most luunerous fainilte.s, and who principally 
supply the demand for useful labour. All the poor 
indeed are not sober and industrious, and the disso¬ 
lute and disorderly might continue to indulge them¬ 
selves in the use of such commodities after this rise 
of price in the same niatfuer as before; without re¬ 
garding the distre.ss which this indulgence might 
bring upon their families. Such disorderly persons, 
however, seldom rear up numerous families; their 
children generally perishing frc|n neglect, misma¬ 
nagement, and the scantiness or unwholesomeness 
of their food. If by the strength of their constitu¬ 
tion they survive the hard.shi])s to which the bad 
conduct of their parents exposes them; yet the ex¬ 
ample of that bad cc^d\ict commonly corrujjts their 
morals; so that, instead of being useful to society 
by their industry, they become public nuisances by 
their vices and disorders. Though the advanced 
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price of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, might 
increase somewhat the distress of such disorderly 
families, and thereby diminish somewhat their abi¬ 
lity to bring up children; it would not probably 
diminish much the useful population of the country. 

Any rise in the average jirice of necessaries, un¬ 
less it IS compensated by a proportionable lise in (he 
Wages of labour, must necessarily diminish more or 
less the ability of the poor to biing up numerous 
fanfilies, and consequently to supjily the demand 
for useful labour; flfhatever may be the state of that 
demand, whether incraasing, stationary, or declining; 
or such as requires an increasing, stationary, or de¬ 
clining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise 
the price of any other commodities except that of 
the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by 
raising the wages of labour, necessarily tend to raise 
the price of all manufactures, and consequently to 
diminisii the extent of their sale and consumption. 
Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by the consumers 
of the commodities taxed, without any retribution. 
They fall indifFerei£ly Upon every species of revenue, 
the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as 
they affect the labouring poor, are finally paid, partly 
by landlords in the diminished rent of their lands, 
and partly l^y rich consumers, ivhetfeiif landlords or 
others, in,.®e advanced price of manufactured goods; 
and alwa^ with a considerable overcharge. The 
advanced price of such manufactures as are real 
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necessaries of life, and are destined for the consnm)>- 
timi of the poor, of coarse woollens, for e\ain,,te, 
must be compensated to tlie poor by a farther ad- 
\anceinent of their wag'e.s. The middling and su¬ 
perior ranks of people, if they understood their own 
interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon tlie. 
necessaries of life, as well as all direct taxes upon 
the wages of labour. The final ))ayrnent of both 
one and the other falls altogether ifpon themselves, 
and always with a considerable overcharge. They 
fall heaviest upoit the landlords,•who always pay in 
a double capacity ; in that of landlords, by the re¬ 
duction of their rentj and in that of rich consumers, 
by the increase of their emiense. The observation 
of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain’ goods, sometimes rejieated and 
accumulated four or five times, is perfectly just with 
regard to taxes upon the necessaries of life. In the 
price of leather, for exanf^ile.' yhu must pay, not only 
for the tax upon the leather of your ow^ slides, but 
for a part of that upon those of the shoemaker and 
the tanner. You must pay loo lor the tax upon 
the salt, upon the soap, and dpoij the candles which 
those workmen consume while employed in your 
service, and for the tax upon the leather, which the 
salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume while employed in their service. 

In Great Bri^in^ the principal taxes upon the 
necessaries of life'are those upon the fdtu: commo¬ 
dities just now mentioned, salt, leather, soap, and 
candles. 
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Salt is a very ancient and a very universal subject 
of taxation. Tt was taxed among the Romans, and 
it is so at present in, I believe, every part of Eur()|)e. 
The quantity annually consumed by any individual 
is so small, and may be purchased so gradually, that 
nobody, it seems to have been thought, could feel 
very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. Jt is 
in England tajied at three shillings and fourpence 
a bushel*; about three time.s the original price of 
the*commodity. In sortie other countries the tax 
is still higher. Le&ther is a real 'aecessary of life. 
The use of linen renders .soap such. In countries 
where the winter nights are long, candles are a 
necessary instrument of* trade. Leather and soap 
are in Great Britain taxed at three-halfpence a 
pound; candles at a penny; taxes which, upon the 
original price of leather, may amount to about eight 
or ten per cent.; upon that of soap to about twenty 
or five-and-twenty ]^r c5nt.; and upon that of 
candles*to a^out fourteen or fifteen per cent.; taxes 
which, though lighter than that upon salt, arc still 
very heavy. As all those four commodities are real 
necessaries of life, j»ch heavy taxes upon them must 
increase somewhat the expense of the sober and in¬ 
dustrious poor, and must consequently raise more 
or less the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold as in 
Great Britain, fuel is, durinsj, t^||aeason, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a necessary of life, not 
only for the purpose of dressing victuals, but for the 
comfortable subsistence of many different sorts of 
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workmen who work within doors; and coals are tiie 
clu‘!i])est of all fuel. The price of fuel has 
portuiit an influence upon that of labour, that ad 
over Great Britain manufactures have confined 
themselves ])rincipally to the coal counties; other 
liarts of the country, on account of the high price of 
this necessary ailicle, not being able to work so 
thcap. In some manufactures, besides, coal is a 
necessary instrument of trade; as in those*of glass, 
iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could* in 
any case be reasonable, it might "perhaps be so upon 
the transportation of coals frym those parts of the 
country in which they abound, to those in which 
they are wanted. But the* legislature, instead of a 
bounty, has imposed a tax of three shillings and 
threo-])cnce a ton upon coal carried coastways; 
which upon most sorts of coal i« more than .sixty 
per cent, of the original grice at the coal-jiit. Coals 
carried either by land or by inland navigation pay 
no duty. Whore they are naturally cheap, they are 
consumed duty free : where tbhy gre naturally dear, 
they are loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raise ire price of subsist¬ 
ence, and consequently the wages of labour, yet 
they afford a considerable revenue to government, 
which it might not be easy to find in any other way. 
There may, therefore,be good reasons for continuing 
them. The bo^Iy tipon the exportation of corn, 
so far as it tends in the actual state of tillage to 
raise the price of that neces.sary article, produces 
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all tlie like bad cflects.; and instead of affordinp: any 
re\'t;iue, frequently occasions a very great expense 
to government. The high duties upon the iinporta- 
tion of foreign corn, which in years of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition; and the absolute 
prohibition of the importation either of live cattle 
or of salt provisions, which takes place in the ordi¬ 
nary state of the law, and which, on account of the 
scarcity,'is at present suspended for a limited , time 
with regard to'Ireland and the British plantations, 
have all had the bad effects of taxA upon the neces¬ 
saries of life, and produce no revenue to government. 
Nothing seems necessary for the repeal of such 
regulations, but to conviAce the public of the futility 
of that system in consequence of which they have 
been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher 
in many other countries than in Great Britain. 
Duties upon flour and rdhal when ground at the 
mill, arid upon bread when baked at the oven, take 
place in many countries. In Holland the money 
price of the bread,, consumed in towns is supposed 
to be doubled b^ipeahs of such taxes. In lieu of 
a part of them, the people who live in the country 
pay every year so much a head, according to the 
sort of bread they are supposed to consume. Those 
who consume vvheaten bread, pay three guilders fif¬ 
teen stivers; about six shillings and .ninepence half¬ 
penny. These, and some other taxes of the same 
kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to have 
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ruined the greater part of’ the manufacture.s of I?ol- 
laiid*. Si.nilar taxe.s, though not quite so lyiavy, 
take place in the Milanese, in the state.s of Genoa, 
in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, and in the ecclesiastical 
state. A Frehclit author *of some note has pro¬ 
posed to reform the finances of his country, by sub¬ 
stituting in the room of the greateg part of other 
taxes, this most ruinous of all tgxes. • There is 
nothing' so absurd, says Ci!cro, which has not s»me- 
times been asserJed by some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butchers’ meat^are still more common 
than those upon bread. It may indeed be doubted 
whether butchers’ meat is anywhere a necessary of 
life. Grain and other vegetables, with the help of 
milk, cheese, and butter, or oil, where butter is not 
to be had, it is known from experience, can, without 
any butchers’ meat, afford the most plentiful, the 
most wholesome, the mdfet nourishing, and the most 
invigorating diet. Decency nowhere requires that 
any man should eat butchers’ meat, as it in most 
places requires that he should wear a linen shirt or 
a pair of leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or 
luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. The 
consumer may either pay an annual sum on account 
of his using or consuming goods of a certain kind; 
or the goods niay*bej;axed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are delivered 

* Memoires concei-nant les Droits, &c., p. 210, 211.—A. 
t Le Keforinateur.—A. 
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to the consumer. The consumable goods which 
last &• considerable time before they are consumed 
altogether, are most properly taxed in the one way. 
Those of which the consumption is either immediate 
or more speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and 
plate-tax are examples of the former*method of im¬ 
posing : the greater part of the other duties of ex¬ 
cise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last ten or 
tweTVe years. It might be taxed, once for all, be- 
tore it comes out of*'the hands of the coachmaker. 
But it is certainly mpre convenient for the buyer 
to pay four pounds a year for the privilege of keep¬ 
ing- a coach, than to pay'all at once forty or forty- 
eight pounds udditional price to the coachmaker; 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost 
him during the time he uses the same coach. A 
service of plate, in the same manner, may last more 
than a century. It is certainly easier for the con¬ 
sumer to pay five shillings a year for every hundred 
ounces of plate, near one per cent, of the value, than 
to redeem this long annuity at five-and-twenty or 
thirty years’ pulwase, which would enhance the 
price at least five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. The 
different taxes which affect houses are certainly 
more conveniently paid by moderate annual pay- 
meiitsj than by a heavy tax of equal value upon the 
first building or sale of the hoijse. 

It tvas the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even those of which 
the consumption is either immediate or very speedy, 
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Nbould be taxed in Ibis manner; tbe dealer advanc¬ 
ing nothing, but the consumer paying a certa^i an¬ 
nual sum for the licence to consume certain goods. 
The object of bis scheme was to promote all the 
difterenl branches of foreign trade, particularly the 
carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon im¬ 
portation and exportation, and thereby enabling the 
merchant to employ his whole capital and credit 
in the purchase of good.s and the* freight of ships, 
no part of either being diverted towards the adi^anc- 
ing of taxes. The project, bcjvever, of taxing, in 
this manner, goods of immediate or speedy con¬ 
sumption, seems liable to llie four following very 
important objections. Fisst, the tax would be more 
unequal, or not so well proportioned to the expense 
and consumjrtiou of tbe difi'erent contributors, as in 
the way in which it is commonly inqjosed. The 
taxes upon ale, wine, and spirituous liquors, which 
are advanced by the d«vlcrs, are finally paid by the’ 
different consumers exactly in proportion* to their 
respective consumption. Hut if the tax were to be 
paid by purchasing a licence to drink those liquors, 
the sober would, in proportion ^t#his consumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken con¬ 
sumer. A family which exercised great hospita¬ 
lity would be taxed much more lightly than one 
who entertained fewer guests. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yeaily, or 
quarlerly licence to* consume certain goods, would 
dimmish very much one of the principal conveni- 
encies of taxes upon goods of speedy consumption ; 
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the piece-meal payment. In the price of three¬ 
pence halfpenny, which is at present paid for a ])ot 
of porter, the different taxes upon malt, hops, and 
beer, together with the extraordinary profit which 
the brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently spare those three lialf- 
pence, he buysga pot of porter. If he cannot, he 
contents himself With a pint, and, as a penny saved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his tem¬ 
perance. He pays *lhe tax piece-theal, as he can 
afford to pay it, and vyhen he can afford to pay it, 
and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid > if he chooses to do so. 
Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as sumptuary 
laws. When the licence was once purchased, whe¬ 
ther the.purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his 
^tax would be the same. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once, Ify yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, a ta.x equal* .to what he at pre¬ 
sent pays, with little >oir no inconveniency, upon all 
the dilferent pots and pints of porter which be 
drinks in any sut*hpperiod of time, the sum might 
freqt^btly distress him very much. This mode of 
taxatit®.. therefore, it seems evident, could never, 
without ithe most grievous oppression, produce a 
reveatJ^ytiearly equal to what is derived from the 
present* mode without any opppession. In several 
countries, however, commodities of an immediate 
or very speedy consumption are taxed in this man¬ 
ner. In Holland, people pay so much a head for a 
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license to drink tea. I have already mentioned a 
tiiv upon bread, which, so far as it is consume,d in 
farm-houses and country villages, is there levied in 
the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed chietly upon 
goods of home jiroduce desthied for home consump¬ 
tion. They are imposed only upon a few sorts of 
goods ot the most general use. T^iere can never 
he any doubt either concerning th» goods jwhich arc 
subject to those dutie.s, or •concerning the partimilar 
duty which eaoii species of gjoods is subject to. 
1 hey fall almost altogether upon what 1 call luxu¬ 
ries, excepting always the four duties abovemen- 
tioned, upon salt, soap, ltw,ther, candles, and, per¬ 
haps, that upon green f ass. 

'I'he duties oi' customs aie much more ancient 
than those of excise. I’hey seem to have been 
called customs, as denoting customary payments 
which had been in une trom time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally consnlered as 
taxes upon the profits of mgrchauts. During the 
barbarous times of feudal anarchy, nierchants, like 
all the other inhabitants of burghs, were considered 
as little better tliau emancipated bondmen, %hose 
jiersons were despised, and who.se gains were envied. 
Tile great nobility, who had consented that the king 
should tallage the profits of their own tenant?, were 
not unwilling that he should tallage likewise those 
ot an order of inen wliom it was much less their in¬ 
terest to protect. In those ignorant times, it was 
not understood, tliat the profits of merchants are a 
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subject not taxable directly; or that the final pa)- 
men^of all such taxes must fall, with a considerable 
over-charo;e, upon the consumers. 

The ijains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more unfavourably than those of English merchants. 
It was natural, therefor'e, that those of the former 
should be taxed more heavily than those of the lat¬ 
ter. This disti(<ction between the duties upon aliens 
and those" upon English merchants, which was be¬ 
gun »from ignorance, has‘been continued from the 
spirit of monopoly, or in order to give our own mer¬ 
chants an advantage both in the home and in the 
foreign market. 

With this distinction the ancient duties of customs 
were imposed equally upon i 11 sorts of goods, neces- 
.saries as well as luxuries, goods exported as well as 
goods imported. Why should the dealers in one 
sort of%oods, it seems to have been thought, be 
more favoured than those in hnother ? or why should 
the merchant exporter be more jfavoured than the 
merchant importer ? 

The ancient custoiqs were divided into three 
brainches. The firslj, and perhaps the most ancient 
of tdl.those duties, yvas that upon wool and leather. 
It seems to have be|n chiefly or altogether an ex¬ 
portation duty. When the woollen manufacture 
came to be established in England, lest the king 
should lose any part of his cus^toms upon wool by 
the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was 
imposed upon them. The other two branches were, 
first, a duty upon wine, which, being imposed, at so 
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much a ton, was called a tomiage; and, secondly, a 
duty upon all other g’oods, which, being imposed at 
■so much a pound of their supposed value, was 
called a poundage. In the forty-seventh year of 
Edward JII. a duty of sixpence in the j)Ound was im¬ 
posed upon all goods exporfed and imported, except 
wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, which were 
subject to particular duties. In the fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raised to one shilling in 
the pound; but three years afterwards, it was again 
reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eight-pence 
in the second year of Henry JV .; and in the fourth 
of the same prince, to one shilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty continued 
at one shilling in the ])uund. The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were generally granted to the king by 
one and the same act of parliament, and were called 
the Subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The sub¬ 
sidy of poundage haviffg continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at* five per 
cent .; a subsidy came, in the language of the cus¬ 
toms, to denote a general duty of this kind of five 
per eent. This subsidy, whiclj is now called the 
Old Subsidy, still continues to be levied according 
to the book of rates established in the twelfth of 
Charles II. The method of ascertaining, by a book 
of rates, the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older than^the time of J ames I. The new 
subsidy imposed by the ninth and tenth of Wil¬ 
liam in., was an additional five per cent, upon the 
greater part of goods. The one-third and the two- 
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third suhydy made up hetween them auothei five 
per ceptj of which they were proportionable parts 

The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods; and that of 17.59, a 
fifth upon some particular sorts of goods. Besides 
those five subsidies, a gVeat variety of other duties 
have occasionally been imposed upon particular sorts 
of goods, in orejcr sometimes to relieve the ex.igen- 
eies of tlia state, and sometimes to regulate the trade 
of tlj^e country, according to the principles of the 
mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more and more 
into fas^tion. The old subsidy was imposed indif¬ 
ferently upon cxportatiou as well as importation. 
The four subsequent subsidies, as well as the other 
duties which have since been occasionally imposed 
upog particular sorts of goods, have, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions. been laid altogether uiKMiumixirtatiOU. The 
greater part of the ancient*- duties which had been 
im])osed upon the exiiortation of tjie goods of home 
produce and manufacture, liave'uijher been light¬ 
ened or taken away altogether. In most cases tliey 
have been taken away. Bounties have even been 
given upon the exjp^rtation of some of them. Draw¬ 
backs lOo, &ometiprfi|s of the whole, and, in most 
cases, of a part of the duties'which are paid upon 
the importation of foreign goo5s, have been granted 
upon their exportation. Only half the duties im- 
jicsed by the old subsidy upon importation, are 
drawn back u|ion exportation: but the whole of 
those imposed by the latter subsidies aud tither iin- 
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posts are, upon the greater part of the goods, drawn 
back in the same manner. Thi.s growing favour of 
e.vportation, and discouragement of importation, 
have suffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of some manufactures. These, 
our merchants and manufacrurers are willing should 
come as cheap as possible to themselves, and as 
dear as possible to their rivals and ^competitors in 
other countries. Foreign material are, apoir this 
account, sometimes allowed to be imported duty 
free ; Spanish w<iol, for examiil*, flax and raw linen 
yarn. The exportation of the ^materials of home pro¬ 
duce, and of those which are the particular produce 
of our colonies, has sometimes been prohibited, and 
sometimes subjected to higher duties. The exporta¬ 
tion of English wobl has been prohibited. That of 
beaver skins, of beaver wool, and of gum Senega, 
has been subjected to higher duties ; Great Britain, 
by the conquest of CainWa and Senegal, having got 
almost the monopoly of those commodities. * 

That the mercantile system has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of the 
l)eople, to the annual produce of the land and la¬ 
bour of the country, I have endeavoured to show in 
the fourth book of this Inquiry. It seems not to 
have been more favourable to the revenue, of the 
sovereign; so far. at least as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the importation 
of several sorts of goods has been prohibited alto¬ 
gether. This prohibition has in some cases en- 
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tirely prevented, and in others has very much di¬ 
minished the importation of those commodities, by 
redufflhg the importers to the necessity of smug¬ 
gling. It has entirely prevented the importation 
of foreign woollens; and it has very much dimi¬ 
nished that of fcreigii -silks and veKets. In both 
cases it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cus¬ 
toms which might have been levied upon such im¬ 
portation, 

T,Iie high duties which have been imposed upon 
the importation of ,many different .sorts of foreign 
goods, in order to discourage their consumption in 
Great Britain, have in'many cases served only to en- 
cour.ige smuggling, and lij all cases have ^educed the 
revenue of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would liave atforded. The saying of Dr Swift, 
that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two, 
instead ,of making four, make sometimes only one, 
holds perfectly true with regard to such heavy du¬ 
ties, which never could have been imposed had not 
the mercantile system taught us, in many Cases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of revenue, 
but ofmonopoly. 

Tl^pounties <y6ich are sometimes given upon 
tl»^^^tation of'^pme produce and manufactures, 
and the drawbacks which are |^id upon the re-ex- 
portatipu of the greater part fbreign goods, have 
given occasion to many frauds, and to a species ot 
.smuggling more destructive ol the public revenue 
dian any other. In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are some- 
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times shipped and sent to sea; but soon afterwards 
flandestinely relanded in some other part nf the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of customs 
occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a 
ureal part are obtained fraiidulentjy, is very ffreat. 
'Phe gross jiroduce of the customs ill the year which 
ended on the 5th of Januarj, 1755, amounted to 
5,068,000/. The bounties which vfere paid out of 
this revenue, though in tliat year ther? was no 
bounty upon corn, amounted to 167,800/. •The 
drawbacks whicfi were jiaid ufon debentures and 
certificates, to "2,156,800/. • Bounties and draw¬ 
backs together, amounted to 2,3"24,600/. In con- 
secpience of these deducbolis the revenue of the cus¬ 
toms amounted only to 2,743,400/.: from which 
deducting 287,900/. for the expense of management 
in salaries and other incidents, the net revenue of 
the customs for that year comes out to be 2,455,^00/. 
The expense of management amounts in this man¬ 
ner to bettveen five and six per cent upon the gross 
revenue of the customs, and to something more 
than ton per cent, upon what remains of that re¬ 
venue, after deducting what is paid away boun¬ 
ties and drawbacks. 

Heavy duties Ijekjg imposed.» upon alifiWfe'Vnll 
goods imported, <)kv ,pierchant importers sihuggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make en¬ 
try of more than they export; sometimes out of 
vanity, and to pass for great dealers in goods which 
pay no duty; and sometimes to gain a bounty or a 
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drawback.'Oar exports, in consequence of these dif¬ 
ferent frauds, appear upon the customhouse books 
greatly t® overbalance our imports; to the un¬ 
speakable comfort of those polilieians wlio measure 
the national pro^erity by what they call the ba¬ 
lance of trade, ‘ “ 

All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, 
and such exemptions are not very numerous, are 
liable to some ditties of customs. If any goods are 
imprrted not mentioned' in the book of rates, they 
are taxed at 4f. 9ij?gd. for every'twenty shillings 
value, according to the oath of the importer, that is, 
nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage duties. 
The book of rates is ex|fBmely comprehensive, and 
enumerates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little used, and therefore not well known. It is 
account frequently uncertain under what 
arti^^^lirtieular sort of goods ought he cias^d, 
and oiifequently what dut^Hhey hhght to pay. 

Mistakes with regard to thfe somethnettMiin the 
cuftomhouse officer, and frequently ocrasion much 
troiible, exjiense, and vexation to the importer. In 
pdiS^" of perspicuity, precision, and distinctness, 
theiefore, the dietifB'ef customs are much inferior 
to those of exci^ti. ** * 

jfn. Order that “the greater part_pf the members of 
any society should contribatg, to the public revenue 
in proportion to their respective expense, it does 
not seem necessary that every single article of that 
expense should be taxed. The revenue, which is 
levied by the duties of excise, is supposed to full as 
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equally upon the contributors as that which is le¬ 
vied by the duties of customs; and the duties of ex¬ 
cise are imposed upon a few articles only of the 
most general use and consumption. It has been 
the opinion of many people, that by proper manage¬ 
ment, the duties of customs might likewise, without 
any loss to the public revenue, and with great ad¬ 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined t® a few articles 
only. 

The foreign articles, of the most general use»and 
consumption in <}reat Britain,*seem at present to 
consist chiefly in foreign w^nes and brandies ; in 
some of the productions of America and the West 
Indies, sugar, rum, tobacoif, cocoa-nuts, &o., and in 
some of those of the East Indies, tea, coffee, china- 
ware, spicenes of all kiuds, several sorts of piece- 
goods, &e. These different articles afford, ^^i«ghaps, 
at present, the greater part of the revenu4.%}^jeh is 
drawn from the duties ot customs. The taxi^'which 
at present suhsist upon foreign manufactures, if you 
except those upon the few contained in the forego¬ 
ing enumeration, have the greater part of> them 
been imposed for the purpose, not of revenue, li^of 
monoijoly, or to g-ive our own merchants an ady«a- 
tage in the home market. j8y*removing all pS‘t>hi- 
bitions, and by shj^ecting all foreign manufactures 
to such moderate taxes, as it was foijnd from expe¬ 
rience afforded upon each article the greatest re¬ 
venue to the public, our own workmen might still 
have a considerable advantage in the home market, 
and many articles, some of which at present afford 
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no reventfe to government, and others a very incon¬ 
siderable one, might afford a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by diniinisliing the con¬ 
sumption of the taxed commodities, and sometimes 
by encouraging smuggling, frequently afford a 
.‘•mailer reventte to government than what might be 
drawn from more moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the efl'ect of 
the dimihution bf consumption, there can be but 
one'Temedy, and that is (he lowering of the tax. 

When the diminution of the re-^enue is the effect 
of the encouragement given to smuggling, it may 
perhaps be remedied in two Ways; either by dimi¬ 
nishing the temptation tS smuggle, or by increasing 
the difficulty of smuggling. The temptation to 
smuggle can be diminis^^ only by the. lowering of 
the tax; and the diffietWty of smuggling can be in¬ 
creased only by establishing that system of adminis¬ 
tration which is most propel* for preventing ib 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, ffow b*pc- 
rience, obstruct and embarrass operatfe)® of the 
smtiggler much more effectually than those of the 
customs. By introducing into the customs a system 
of administration as similar to that of the excise as 
the nature of the difi^gnt duties will admit, the dif¬ 
ficulty of smuggling Inight be very much increased. 
This alteraticm, it has been supposed by many 
people, might very easily be bright about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any duties 
of customs, it has been said, might at his option 
be allowed either to carry them to his own private 
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warehousv, or to lodge them in a warehouse pro¬ 
vided either at his own expense or at that pf the 
public, but under the key of the customhouse ofRcer, 
and never to be opened but in his presence. If the 
merchant carried them to his own private warehouse, 
the duties to be immediatefy paid, a^d never after¬ 
wards to be drawn back ; and that warehouse to be 
at all times subject to the visit and examination oi' 
the customhouse officer, in order fo asceftaiii how 
i'ar the quantity eonlaiued’iu it corresponded 'Avith 
that for which the duty had been paid. If he car¬ 
ried them to the public warehouse, no duty to be 
paid till they were taken out for home consump¬ 
tion. If taken out for exportation, to be duty-free ; 
proper security being always ^iven that they should 
be so exported. ‘The dealers in those particular 
commodities, either by wholesale or retail, to be at 
all times subject to the visit and examination of the 
customhouse o@»cer; ariB to be obliged to justily by 
proper certificates the payment of the duty hpon the 
whole quality. contained in their shops or ware¬ 
houses. What 'are called the excise-duties upon 
rum imported are at present levied in this manner, 
and the same system of administration might |)er- 
haps be extended to all duties upon goods imported ; 
provided always, that those duties were, like the 
duties of excise. Confined to a few sorts of goods of 
the most general use and consumption. If they 
were extended to almost all sorts of goods, as at 
present, public warehouses of sufficient extent could 
not easily be provided, and goods of a very delicate 
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nature, or of which the preservation required much 
care attention, csould not safely be trusted by 
the merchant in any ’warehouse hut his own. 

If by such a system of administration srnug’gding, 
to any cou&iderhhle extent, could be prevented even 
under pretty high duties; and if every duty was oc¬ 
casionally either heightened or lowered according 
as it was most likely, either the one way or the 
other, to'afford the greatest revenue tp the .state; 
taxation being always employed as an instrument 
of reventie and nevec of monopoly;' it seems not im¬ 
probable that a reveij.ue, at least equal to the pre¬ 
sent net .revenue of the customs, might be drawn 
from duties upon the importation of only a few sorts 
of goods of the most general use and consumption; 
and that the duties of customs might thus be brought 
to the same degree of feiinplicity, certainty, and. pre¬ 
cision, as those of excise. What the revenue at pre¬ 
sent loses, by drawbacks ujJim the r-C-exportation of 
foreign goods which are afteiyrards rejanded. and 
consumed at home, would uhder this syetem be 
sa«fed>,,altogether. If to. this saving, which would 
alone he very considerable, were added the aholi- 
titH» of< all bounties U|ipu the, e;xportation of home- 
produce, in al| .eases Ifl,which those bounties were 
not in reality drawbacks of soma,' duties of excise 
which had bgiare been it cannot well be 

doubted hut that the neat revto,ue of customs might, 
after an alteration of this kind, be fully equal to 
what it had ever been before. 

If by such a change of system the public revenue 
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suirerod no loss, the trade aud maijufaeture® of the 
country would certainly srain a very consideraMe ad¬ 
vantage. The trade in the commodities not ta\ed, 
by tar the greatest number, would be jjerfectly free, 
and might be carried on to and from- all parts of 
ine world with every po«sd)!e advantage. Among 
those conaroodities would ho comprehended all the 
necessaries of life, aud all the materials of uianufac- 
ture. So far as the free importatfou of the neces¬ 
saries of life reduced theiV average money pri#e in 
the home markef, it would reduce the money pi ice of 
labour, but without reducing^in any respect its real 
lecompense. The value of money is in proportion 
(o tlie quantity of the necessaries of life which it 
will purchash. That of the necessaries of life is 
altogether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had lor them. The reduction in the 
money price of labour would necessarily be attended 
with a proportionable oifb in that of all home-manu- 
factqjes, which would thereby gain some advan¬ 
tage .in, wll feweign markets. The price of .aquas 
manufactures would* be reduced in a still greater 
proportion by the free importation of the raw ma¬ 
terials. If raw silk could bfc imiwrted from China 
aud Ilindostan duty-free, the eilk ^nufactures in 
England could greatly ujilersell tho'se of both France 
and Italy. There .wouj^-he no occasion to prohibit 
the importation of |jpreign silks and velvets. The 
cheapness of their goods would secure to our own 
workmen, not only the possession of the home, but 
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a vCTy ffeat command of &e foreign market. Even 
the in the commodities taxed would be car¬ 
ried on with much more advantage than at present. 
If those commodities were delivered out of the pub¬ 
lic warehouse for foreign exportation, being m this 
case exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free. The carrying trade in all 
sorts of goods "would under this s\ stem enjoy every 
possible advantage. If those commodrties were de¬ 
livered out for home-consumption, the importer not 
being obliged to adfance the tax t'lll he had an op¬ 
portunity of selling hw^ods, either to some dealer, 
or to some cansumerj!^^y‘could always afford to sell 
them cheaper than if h6 had been obliged to ad¬ 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under the 
same taxes, the foreign trade of consumption, even 
in the taxed commodities, might in this rnanner be 
carried on with much more advantage than it can at 
present. 

It was the object of the famous excise scheme of 
Sir Robert Walpole to establish, vwith regard to 
wine and tobacco, a system not .very unlike that 
which is here proposed. But though the bill which 
was thea brought' into pgrliamept, comprehended 
those two commodities >oBty ; it wa# generally sup¬ 
posed to be meant as &ii introduction to a more ex¬ 
tensive scheme of the sante kind, Eaction combined 
with the interest of smuggling/merchants, raised so 
violent, though so unj ust, a clamour against that bill, 
that the minister thought proper to drop itj and 
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from a dread of exciting a clamour of the same 
kind, none of his successors have dared to resume 
the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home-consumption, though they .sometimes fall upon 
the poor, fall principally upon people of middling or 
more than middling fortune. Such are, for ex¬ 
ample, the duties upon foreign wines, upon colTee, 
chocolate, tea, sugar, &c. 

The duties upon the ctfeaper luxuries of htfme- 
produce destinedf for home-cousmmption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their respective expense. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, ant? ale, upon their own con¬ 
sumption ; the rich, upon both their own consump¬ 
tion and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of 
people, or of those below the middling rank, it must 
be observed, is in every country much greater, not 
only itt quantity, but in value, than thaf of the 
middling, and of those above the middling rank- 
The whole expense of the inferior is much greater 
than that of the superior ranks. In the first place, 
almost the whole capital of every country- is annu¬ 
ally distributed among thedl^rior rghks of people, 
as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a 
great part of the revenue arising from both the 
rent of land and tbg jsrofits of stock, is annually 
distributed among the same rank, in the wages and 
maintenance of menial servants, and other unpro¬ 
ductive labourers. Thirdly, some part of the pro-. 
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ht?, of at{>ek belongs to the same rank, as a revenue 
ariip^g from, the empl^Bncnt of their sjnall capitals. 
The a'inount of the profits annually made by small 
shopkeepers, tra4e|inen, and retailers of all Linds, 
is everywliere very considerable, and makes a \ery 
considerable portion of the diiiiual produce. Fourthly 
and lastly, some part even of the lent ol laud be¬ 
longs to the sapie rank ; a cousidei able part to those 
who are somewhat below the middling rank, and a 
smaV port even to the 'lowest rank; common la¬ 
bourers sometimes ji^issessing in projierty au acre or 
two of land. Though the expense ot those inferior 
lan^S of people, therelore, taking them individuallj, 
is very saiall, yet the whsile mass of it, taking them 
collectively, amounts always to by much the largest 
portion of the whole expense ot the sodfity; what 
remains, of the annual produce of the land apd la¬ 
bour of the country for the consumption of the su¬ 
perior rank.s, being always* much less, not oply in 
quantity‘but in value. The taxes Upon esficase, 
tbfirefore, which fall chiefly upon that of the supe- 
ripr rsiiks of people, upon the STOllhT portion of 
the anpu.pI prodpce, pre likely to be much less pro¬ 
ductive than eit^pr tfepge^ whiob fall indifferently 
upon ^ expense of all rpnlts, or even those which 
fall chiefly upon l^t of^the inferior ranks; than 
either those.which fall indifferently upon the whole 
annual produce, or those whigh fhll chiefly upon the 
larger portion of it. The excise upon the materials 
and manufacture of home-made fermented and 
spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all the different 
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taxes upon expense, liy far the most productive; and 
this branch of the excise fails very much, perhaps 
principally, upon the expense of the common people. 
In the year which ended on the 5th of July, 1775, 
the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to 3,341,837/. 9s. 6rf. 

It must always be remembeied,‘however, tliat it is 
the luxurious, and not the necessary expense of the 
inferior ranks of people that ought hver to^ taxed. 
The final payment of any'tax ujion their necessary 
expense would fall altogether* upon the superior 
ranks of people; upon the synaller portion of the 
annual produce, and not upon the greater. Such a 
tax must in all cases either Vaise the wages of labour, 
or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the 
wages of labour without throwing the final payment 
of the tax upon the superior ranks of people. It 
could not lessen .the demand for labour, without les¬ 
sening the annual protfhee of the land and labour 
of the country, the fund upon which all tasTes must 
be finally paid. Whatever might be the state, to 
which a tax of this kind reduced the demaj^ for 
labour, it must always raise ^ages higher than they 
otherwise would be ih that ^ate; and the final pay¬ 
ment of this enhancement of-wages m’ust in all eases 
fall tipon the superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled, not for sale^but for private use, are not in 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excise. This 
exemption, of which the object is to save private 
families from the odious visit and examination of 
the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of those du- 
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ties to fall frequently niuchi lighter upon the rich 
than u^on the poor. It is not, indeed, very common 
to distil for private use, though it is done sometimes. 
But in the country, many middling and almost all 
rich and great families brew their own beer. Their 
strong beer, therefore, ‘costs them eight shillings a 
barrel less than it costs the common brewer, who 
must have his- profit upon the tax, as well as ujjou 
all the other eipeiise which he advances. Such 
fanvliee, therefore, must' drink their beer at least 
nine or ten shillings a barrel cheaper than any 
liquor of the same quality can he drunk by the 
common people, to whom it is everyyyhore more 
convenient to buy their beer, by little and little, from 
the brewery or the alehouse. Malt, in the same 
manner, that is made for the use of a private family, 
is not liable to the visit or examination of the tax- 
gatherer; but in this ease the family must com¬ 
pound at seven shillings ethd sixpence a head for 
the tax." Seven shillings and sixpence are,equal to 
the excise upon ten bushels of malt J a quantity 
fully equa[.to what all the different metObers of any 
sober family, men* women, and children, are at an 
average likely,tq consume., But in rich and great 
families, where .country' hospitality is much prac¬ 
tised, the malt hquDUS ajnsumed by the members 
of the family make but a small part of the con¬ 
sumption of |be house. Eitlter on account of this 
composition, however, or for otker reasons, it is not 
near so common to malt as to brew for private use. 
It is difficult to imagine any equitable reason why 
those who eitlier brew or distil for private use, 
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should not be subject to a composition of the same 
kind. 

A greater repenue than what is at present diawn 
from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, 
might be raised, it has freiiuently been said, by a 
much lig-hter tax upon malt; the 'opportunities of 
deirandmg the revenue being much greater in a 
biewery than in a malt-house; and those who brew 
for priiate use being exempted from all‘duties or 
composition for duties, winch is not the case liith 
those who malt lor piivate use. 

Ill the porter brewery of .London, a quarter of 
malt is commonly brewed info more than two bar- 
lels and a half, sometimes'into three barrels of por¬ 
ter. The diflTereiit taxes upon malt amount to six 
shillings a quarter; those upon strong beer and ale 
to eight shillings a barrel. In the porter brcwei ', 
therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, and 
ale, amount to between twenty-six and thirty .shil¬ 
lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. In the 
country brewery for common country sale, a quarter 
of malt is seldom brewed into less than two banels 
of strong and one batrel of small beer; frequently 
into two barrels amt a half of strong beer. The 
dilferent taxes upon small beer amount to one slid ■ 
ling and fourpence a barrhi. In the country 
brewery, therefore, the different taxel ^pon malt, 
beer, and ale, seldoir^ amount to less than twenty- 
three shillings and fourpence, frequently to twenty- 
six shillings, upon the produce of a quarter of malt. 
Taking the whole kingdom at an axerage, therefore, 
the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, and 
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ale, cannot be estimated at less than twenty-four or 
twenty-five shillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off all the diffeient duties 
upon beer and ale, and by tripling the niult-tax, or 
by raising it from six to eighteen shdlings upon the 
quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is said, might 
be raised by this single tax than what is at present 
drawn from all those heavier taxes. 
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But by tripling the malt-tax, or by raising 
it from six to eighteen sbiliings upon 
the quarter <tf malt, that singir tax £. e. d. 

would produce .... 2,87ti.bli5 11 * 1 ,” 

A sum which exceeds the foregoing by 28(1, Ii32 1 

Under the old malt-tax, iifdeed, is comprehended 
a la.x of four shillings upon the hogshead of cider, 
and another of tea shillings upon, the barrel of 
mum. In 1774, the tax upon cider produced only 
3083/. Oi. %d. It probably fell somewhat shojt of 
its usual amount* all the different taxes upon cider 
having, that year, produced less than ordinary. The 
tax upon mum, though mucfi heavier, is still less 
productive, on account of dhe smaller consumption 
of that liquor. But to ba'aiice whatever may be 
the ordinary amodnt of those two taxes; there is 
comprehended under what is called the country ex- 
ci.se, first the old excise of six shillings and eight- 
pence upon the hogshea»l of cider; secondly, a like 
tax of six shillings and eightpence upon the hogs¬ 
head of verjuice; thirdly, another of eight shillings 
and ninepence upon the hogshead of vinegar ; and, 
lastly, a fourth ta.x of elevenpence upon the gallon 
of mead or metheglin : the produce of those differ¬ 
ent taxes will probably much more than counter¬ 
balance that of the duties imposed, by what is called 
the annual malt-tax upon cider and mum. 

Malt is cona«*ied not only in the brewery of beer 
and ale, but in the fnanufacture of low wines and 
spirits. If the malt-tax were to be raised to eigh¬ 
teen shillings upon the quarter, it might be ueces- 
voi„|v. 2 F 
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sary to make some abatement in the different ex¬ 
cises whieii arc imposed upon those particular sorts 
of low wines and spirits of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called malt 
spirits, it makes commonly but a third part of the 
materials; the other two-thirds being- cither raw 
barley, or one-third barley and one-third wheat. In 
the distillery of malt spirits, both the opportunity 
and the temptation to smuggle, are much greater 
than either in a brewery or in a malt-house; the 
opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk and 
greater value of the ronimodity; and the tempta¬ 
tion,'on account of the superior height of the duties, 
which amount to 3s. upon the gallon of 

spirits. By increasing the duties upon malt, and 
reducing those ujion the distillery, hoth the ojipor- 
tunities and the temptation to smuggle would be 
diminished, which might occasion a still further 
augmentation of revenue. 

It has'for some time past been thepolicyof Great 
Britain to discourage the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, on account of their supposed tendency to 
ruin the health and to corrupt the morals of the 
common people. According to this policy, the 
abatement of the taxes upon the distillery ought 

* Though the duties directly imposed upon proof spirits 
amount only to 2s. (id. per gallon, these added to the duties 
upon the low wines, from which they' are distilled, amount to 
3.V. Both low wines and juoof spiiits are, to prevent 

frauds, now rated according to what they gauge in the 
wash.—A. 
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not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, the 
price of tho^e Jiquors. Spirituous Jiquors might 
remain as dear as ever; while at the same time 'he 
wholesome and invigorating liquors of beer and ale 
might be considerably reduced in their price. The 
people might thus be in part relieved from one of 
the burdens of which they at present complain the 
most; while at the same time the j-evenue might 
be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Daveiiant to this alteradiou 
in the present system of excise,duties, seem to be 
without foundation. Those objections are, that the 
tax, instead of dividing itself as at present pretty 
equally upon the profit of. the maltster, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, 
so far as it atfected' jirofit, fall altogether upon that 
of the maltster; that the maltster could not so 
easily get back the amount of the tax in the ad¬ 
vanced price of his mart, as the brewer and retailer 
in the advanced price of their liquor; and’that so 
heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent and 
profit of barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, 
the rate of profit in any particular trade, which must 
always keep its level with other trades in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The present duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in 
those commodities, who all get back the tax with 
an additional profit, i& the enhanced price of their 
goods. A tax indeed may render the goods upon 

2 K 2 
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which it is imposed so dear as to diminish the con¬ 
sumption of them. But the consumption of malt 
is in malt liquors; and a tax of eighteen shillings 
upon the quarter of malt could not well render those 
liquors dearer than the different taxes, amounting 
to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at present. 
Those liquors, on the contrary, would probably be¬ 
come cheaper, <and the consumption of them would 
be more Kkely to inci-ease than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it should 
be more difficult fof the maltster fo get back eigh¬ 
teen shillings in the advanced price of his malt, than 
it is at present for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five, soujetimes thirty shillings, in 
that of his liquor. The maltster, indeed, instead of 
a tax of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter of malt. 
But the brewer is at present obliged to advance a 
tax of twenty-four or tweifty-five, sometimes thirty 
shilling^' upon every quarter of malt which he brews. 
It could not be more inconvenient for the maltster 
to advance a lighter tax, than it is at present for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The maltster 
doth not always keep in his granaries a stock of 
malt which it will require a longer time to dispose 
of, than the stock of beer and ale which the brewer 
frequently keeps in his cellars. The former, there¬ 
fore, may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But whatever incouveniency 
might arise to the maltster from being obliged to 
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advance a heavier tax, it could easily be remedied 
by gfranfing' him a few months lonpjer credit than 
is at present commonly ^iven to the brewer. 

Nothinsr could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley laud which did not reduce the demand for 
barley. But a change of system, which reduced 
the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twentf'-five shillings 
to eighteen shillings, would be mori likely (o increase 
than diminish that demarfd. The rent and profit 
of barley land, besides, must always be nearly crjual 
to those of other equally fertilp and equally well-cul- 
tivaled laud. If they were less, some part of the 
barley land would soon be turned to some other 
])urpo.se; and if they were greater, more land would 
soon be turned to £he raising of barley. When the 
ordinary price of any particular produce of land is 
at what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon 
it necessarily reduces tfft rent and profit of the laud 
which grows it. A tax upon the produce ‘of those 
precious vineyards, of which the wine falls so much 
short of the etf’ectual demand, that its price is al¬ 
ways above the natural proportion to that of the 
produce of other equally fertile and equally well- 
cultivated land, would necessarily reduce the rent 
and profit of those vineyards. The price of the 
wines being already the highest that could be got 
for the quantity commonly sent to market, it could 
not be raised higher without diminishing that quan¬ 
tity ; and the quantity could not be diminished 
without still greater loss, because the lands could 

2 E 3 
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not be turned to any other ecjually valuable produce. 
Tlie vfhole weight of the tax, therefore, would fall 
upon the rent and profit j properly upon the rent 
of the vineyard. When it has been proposed to lay 
any new tax upon su^ar, our sugar planters have 
frequently complained that the whole w eight of such 
taxes fell, not upon the consumer, but upon the pro¬ 
ducer; they never having been able to raise the 
price of their sugar, after the tax, higher than it w-as 
befoie. The price had, it seems, before the tax 
been a monopoly price; and the argument adduced 
to show that sugar was an im])roper subject of tax¬ 
ation, demonstrated, perhaps, that it was a projier 
one ; the gains of mono'f)olists, whenever they can 
be come at, being certainly of all subjects the most 
proper. But the ordinary price of barley has never 
been a monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to those of otfeer equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land. The different taxes 
which have been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, 
have never lowered the price of barley ; have never 
reduced the rent and ])rofit of barley land. The 
price of malt to the brewer has constantly risen in 
proportion to the taxes imposed upon it; and those 
taxes, together with the different duties upon beer 
and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or, 
what comes to the same thing,^ reduced the quality 
of those commodities to the consumer. The final 
payment of those taxes has fallen constantly upon 
the consumer, and not upon the jjroducer. 
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The only people likely to sufl'er by the change of 
system here proposed, are those who brew for their 
own private use. But the exemption, which tliis 
superior rank of peo])le at present enjoy, from very 
heavy taxes which are paid by the poor labourer and 
artilieer, is surely most unjust and unequal, and 
ought to be taken away, even though this change 
was never to take place. It has pnubahly been the 
interest of this superior order of peoplS, however, 
which has hitherto prevented a change of system 
that could not well fail both tt* increase the revenue 
and to relieve the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and ex¬ 
cise above-mentioned, thdre are several others which 
alfect the price of goods more unequally and more 
indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Peages, which in old Saxon times 
were called the Duties of Passage, and which seem 
to have been originafly established for the same 
purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls *upou our 
canals and navigable rivers, for the maintenance of 
the road or of the navigation. Those duties, when 
applied to such purposes, are most properly imposed 
according to the bulk or weight of the goods. As 
they were originally local and provincial duties, ap¬ 
plicable to local and provincial purjMses, the admi¬ 
nistration of them was in most cases intrusted to the 
particular town, pjjrish, or lordship, in which they 
were levied; such communities being in some way 
or other supposed to be accountable for the applica¬ 
tion. The sovereig-n, who is allogether unaccount- 
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able, has in many countries assumed to himself the 
administration of those duties; and though he has 
in most cases enhanced very much the duty, he has 
in many entirely neglected the aj)plicati()n. If the 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain should ever become 
one of the resources of government, vve may learn, 
by the example of many other nations, what would 
probably be thepconsecpienee. Such tolls no doubt 
are linally paid by the consumer; but the consumer 
is notf-taxed in proportion'to his expense, when he 
])ays, not according to the value, but according to 
the bulk or weight, of,what he consumes. When 
such duties are imposed, not according to the bulk 
or weight, but according to the supposed value of 
the goods, they become properly a sort of inland 
customs or excises, which obstruct very much the 
most important of all branches of commerce, the 
interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states dutiefi similar to those pas¬ 
sage duties are imposed upon goods carried across 
the territory, either by land or by water, from one 
foreign country to another. These are in some 
countries called transit-duties. Some of the little 
1 talian states which are situated upon the Po, and 
the rivers which run into it, derive .some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether 
by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only 
duties that one state can impose upon the subjects 
of another, without obstructing in any respect the 
industry or commerce of its own. The iriost imi)or- 
tant transit-duty in the world is that levied by th 
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111112 ; of Deiiniiirk upon all merchant ship.s which 
pas.s throiig-h ilie Soinn). 

Such ta.xc.s upon luxuries as the cjreater pai» of 
the duties ol' customs and excise, though they all 
fall iiHlilfcrently upon every dilfcrent species of re¬ 
venue, and are paid finally] or without any retribu¬ 
tion, by whoever consumes the commodities upon 
which they are imposed, yet they dej not always fall 
equally or proportionally upon thi? revenue of every 
individual. As every mail's humour regulates the 
degree of his c^insumption, enery man contributes 
rather according to his humour than in proportion 
to his revenue; the profuse contribute more, the 
parsimonious less, than 'their proper proportion. 
During the minority of a man of great fortune, he 
contributes commonly very little, by his consump¬ 
tion, towards the support of that state from whose 
protection he derives a great revenue. Those who 
live in another country contribute nothing by their 
consumption, towards the support of the government 
of that country, in which is situated the source of 
their revenue. If in this latter country there should 
be no land-tax, nor any considerable duty upon the 
transference either of moveable or immoveable pro¬ 
perty, as is the case in Ireland, such absentees may 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a 
government to the support of which they do not 
contribute a single shilling. This inequality is 
likely to be greatest in a country of which the 
government is in some respects subordinate and 
dependent upon that of some other. The people 
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who possess the most extensive property in the de¬ 
pendent, will in this case g-enerally choose to live 
in the ‘governing country. Ireland is precisely in 
this situation, and we cannot therefore wonder that 
tlie proposal of a tax upon absentees should be so 
very ])opular in that country. It might, perhaps, 
be a little difficult to ascertain either what sort, or 
what degree of^absence would subject a man to be 
taxed as an absentee, or at what precise time the 
tax s|;^ould either begin or.end. If you except, how¬ 
ever, this very peculjar situation, any inequality in 
the contribution of individuals, which can arise from 
such taxes, is much more than compensated by the 
very circumstance which occasions that inequality ; 
the circumstance that every man’s contribution is 
altogether voluntary ; it being altogether in his 
power either to consume or not to consume the 
cojpmodity taxed. Where such taxes, therefore, 
are properly assessed and up« u jiroper commodities, 
they are paid with less grumbling than any other. 
When they are advanced by the merchant or manu¬ 
facturer, the consumer, who finally jiays them, soon 
comes to confound them with the ynice of the com¬ 
modities, and almost forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfectly certain, or 
may be assessed so as to leave no doubt concerning 
either what ought to be paid, or when it ought to 
be paid; concerning either the quantity or the 
time of payment. Whatever uhcertainty there may 
sometimes be, either in the duties of customs in 
Great Britain, or in other duties of the [same kind 
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in other countries, it cannot arise from the nature 
of tliose duties, but from the inaccurate or niisKil- 
fnl manner in which the law that imposes them is 
expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always 
may he, paid piece-meal, or in proportion as the con¬ 
tributors have occasion to jiurchase the goods upon 
which they are imposed. Tn Ihe hrte and mode of 
payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the most 
convenient. Upon the whole, such taxes, therefore, 
are, jierhaps, as agreeable to tfte three first of the 
lour general maxims conceitiing taxation, as any 
other. They offend in every respect against tiie 
fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into 
the public treasury of the state, always take out or 
kee]) out of the pockets of the people more tlwn 
almost any other taxes. They seem to do thi.s *11 
all the four different ways in which it is po^ssible to 
do it. 

First, the levying of such taxes, even when im¬ 
posed in the most judicious manner, requires a 
great number of customhouse and excise officers, 
whose salaries and pcripiisites are a real tax upon 
the people, which brings nothing into the treasury 
of the state. This expense, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain 
than in most other yountries. In the year which 
ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross produce 
of the different duties, under the management of 
^^the commissioners of excise in England, amounted 
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to 5,507,308/. 18s. S\d. which was levied at an ex¬ 
pense of little more than five and a half per cent. 
From this gross produce, however, there must be 
deducted what was paid away in bounties and dravv;’ 
backs u])on the e.xportation of exciseable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five mil¬ 
lions*. The levying of the salt duty, and excise 
duty, but undec a difl'erent management, is much 
more expensive. * The net revenue of the customs 
does'iiot amount to two "millions and a half, which 
is levied at an expeti.se of more tllan ten per cent, 
in the .salaries of office,’s, and other incidents. But 
the perquisites of customhouse officers are every¬ 
where much greater thttn their salaries; at some 
ports more than double or Irijde those salaries. If 
the salaries of officers, and other incidents, there¬ 
fore, amount to more than ten jter cent, upon the 
ntf revenue of the customs ; the whole expense of 
levying that revenue may Umount, in salaries and 
perqui.sites together, to more than twenty or thirty 
per cent. The officers of excise receive few or no 
perqui.sites: and the administration of that branch 
of the revenue being of more recent establishment, 
is in general less corrupted than that of the customs, 
info which length of time has introduced and au¬ 
thorised many abuses. By charging upon malt the 
whole revenue which is at present levied by the dif¬ 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, a saving, 
it is supposed, of more than ^fty thousand pounds 

* The net produce of that year, after deducting all ex¬ 
penses and allowances, amounted to 4,975,652/. 19*. 6;/.—A. ^ 
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might be made in the annual expense of the excise. 
By confining the duties of customs to a few sorts of 
goods, and by levying tlnjse duties according to llie 
excise laws, a much greater saving might probably 
be made in the annual o.xpense of the customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some 
obstruction or discottragement to certain branches 
of industry. As they always raise tlje price oi' the 
commodity taxed, they so far diseouragik its con- 
siiraptiou, and consequently«its production. If^t is 
a commodity of home growth qr manufacture, less 
labour comes to be employed in raising and pro¬ 
ducing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which 
the tax increases in this manner the price, the com¬ 
modities of the same kind which are made at home 
may thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of domestic 
industry may thereby be turned toward prepari^ 
them. But though thi» rise of price in a foreign 
commodity may encourage domestic iiidiistay in one 
particular branch, it necessarily discourages that in¬ 
dustry in almost every other. The dearer the 
Birmingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, 
the cheaper he necessarily sells that jiart of his 
hardware with which, or, what comes to the same 
thing, with the price of which he buys it. That 
part of his hardware, therel'ore, becomes of less 
value to him, and he has less encouragement to 
work at it. The deafer the consumers in one coun¬ 
try pay for the surplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they necessarily'sell that part of their own 
> 2 G 
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surplus produce with which, or, what comes to the 
same thiTifr, with the price of which tliey buy it. 
That part of their own surplus produce becomes 
of less vahie to them, and they have less encou¬ 
ragement to increase its quantity. All taxes upon 
consumable commodities, therefore, tend to leduee 
the (juantity of productive labour below what it 
otherwise wou,ld be, either in preparing the com¬ 
modities taxed, if they are home commodities; or 
in ])reparing those with which they are purchased, 
if they are foreign,, commodities. Such taxes too 
always alter, more or, loss, the natural direction of 
national industry, and turn it into a channel always 
dilferent from, and generally less advantageous 
than that in which it would have run of its own 
accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smug¬ 
gling gives frequent occasion to forfeitures and 
other penalties, whicli entkely ruin the smuggler; 
a jrersoti who, though no doubt highly blameable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating those of natural justice, and 
wotild have been, in every respect, an excellent citi¬ 
zen, had not the laws of his country made that a 
crime which nature never meant to be so. In those 
corrupted governments where there is at least a 
general suspicion of much unnecessary expense, 
and great misapplication of the public revenue, the 
laws which guard it are little lespected. Not many 
people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, with¬ 
out perjury, they can find any easy and safe oppor- 
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tunity of doing’ so. To pretend to have any scruple 
about I)u>iiig smuggled goods, though a manifest 
encouragement to the violation of the revenue la a s, 
and to the jierjury which almost always attends it, 
would in most countries be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead of gain¬ 
ing credit with anybody, serse oidy to expose the 
person who affects to practise them, te the suspicion 
of being a greater knave than most of His neigh¬ 
bours. By this indulgcncc*of the public, the sihug- 
gler is often encouraged to continue a trade which 
he is thus taught to coiisidei- as in some measure 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently dis- 
po.sed to defend with violence, what he has been 
accustomed to regard as his just property. From 
being at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than cri¬ 
minal, he at last too often becomes one of the hdr- 
diest and most determined violators of the laws of 
society. By the ruin of the smuggler, his cajiital, 
which had before been employed in maintaining 
productive labour, is absorbed either in the revenue 
of the state or in that of the revenue-officer, and is 
employed in maintaining unproductive, to the di¬ 
minution of the general capital of the society, and 
of the useful industry which it might otherwise have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the 
dealers in the taxed commodities to the frequent 
visits and odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
expose them sometimes, no doubt, to some degree 
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of oppression, unci always to much trouble and vex¬ 
ation^ and though vexation, as has already been 
said, is not strictly speaking expense, it is certainly 
eqtiivalent to the expense at which every man would 
he willing to redeem himself from it. The laws of 
excise, though more, elFectnal for the purpose for 
which they were instituted, are, in this res|)ect, more 
vexatious than tho.se of the customs. When a mer¬ 
chant ha4 imporled goods subject to certain duties 
of Customs, when he Has paid those duties, and 
lodged the goods in his warehouse, he is not in 
most cases liable to »ny further trouble or ve.xation 
fiom the customhouse officer. It is otherwise with 
goods subject to duties df excise. The dealers have 
no respite from the continual visits and examination 
of the exci.se officers. The duties of excise are, upon 
this account, more unpopular than those of the cu.s- 
toras; and so are the officers who levy them. Those 
officers, it is pretended, tho'iigh in general, perhaps, 
they do'their duty fully as well as those of the cus¬ 
toms ; yet, as that duty obliges them to be fre- 
tiuently very troublesome to some of their neigh¬ 
bours, commonly contract a certain hardness of cha¬ 
racter which the others frequently have not. This 
observation, however, may very probably he the 
mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, whose smug¬ 
gling is cither prevented or detected by their dili¬ 
gence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, 
in some degree inseparable from taxes upon con¬ 
sumable commodities, fall as light upon the people of 
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Great Britain as upon those of any other country of 
whicti tlie ifovernnient is nearly as expensive. Our 
state is not perfect, ami mii>-ht be mended; but 
it is as "ood or better than that of most of our 
neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon 
consiiniable floods were taxes upon the profits of 
merchants, those duties have, in some countries, 
been repeated upon every ucces.sive gale of the 
goods. If the profits oli the merchant impqfter or 
merchant mani^'acturer were taxed, equality seemed 
to require that those of all the middle buyers, who 
intervened between either of them and the con¬ 
sumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous Al- 
cavala of Spain seems to have been established 
upon this principle. It was at first a tax of ten 
per cent., afterwards of fourteen per cent., and 
is at present of only six per cent, iqion the sale of 
every sort of property, »'hether moveable or immove¬ 
able; and it is repeated every time the property is 
sold*. The levying of this tax requires a multi¬ 
tude of revenue-otficers sufficient to guard the trans¬ 
portation of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but Irom one shop to another. It subjects, 
not only the dealers in some sorts of goods, but those 
in all sorts, every farmer, every manufacturer, every 
merchant and shopkeeper, to the continual visits 
and examination of the tax-gaiherers. Through the 
greater part of a Country in which a tax of this 
kind is established, nothing can be produced for 
distant sale. The produce of every part of the 
I * Memoires cunceriiaiit les Droits, &c. torn. i. p. 455.—A. 
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country must be proportioned to the consumption 
ol the neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavida, ac¬ 
cordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin of the 
manufactures of Spain. He might have imputed 
to it likewise the declension of agriculture, it being 
impo.sed not only upon manufacturers, but upon the 
rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom (,f Naples there is a similar tax 
of three per cent..upon the value of all contracts, 
and cynsecpiently u])on that of all contracts of sale. 
It is both lighter than the Spanish tax, and the 
greater part of towns and parishes arc allowed to 
pay a composition in lieu of it. They levy this 
composition in what mariner they please, gene¬ 
rally in a way that gives no interruption to the 
interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitan 
tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish 
one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a 
few exceptions of no great consequence, takes place 
in all the different parts of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce of the 
country, the inland and coasting trade, almost en¬ 
tirely free. The inland trade is almost perfectly 
free, and the greater part of goods may be carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, without 
requiring any permit or let-pass, without being sub¬ 
ject to question, visit, or examination from the re¬ 
venue officers. There are a few>exceptions, but they 
are such as can give no interruption to any import¬ 
ant branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
Goods carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates 
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or coast-cockets. If you except coals, however, the 
rest are alnio.st all duty free. This freedom of in¬ 
terior commerce, the elfect of the uiiifonnily of the 
system of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal 
causes of the prosperity of Clreat Britain; every 
<jreat country beiii" nece.*isarily the best and most 
extensive market for the g-reater part of the pro¬ 
ductions of its own industry. If tjie same freedom, 
in consequence of the same urtiformiky, could be 
extended to Ireland and the plantations, b«th the 
grandeur of the state and tjie prosperity of every 
part of the empire, would jirobably be still greater 
than at jiresent. 

In France, the difrerep.t revenue laws which take 
place in the diflerent provinces, require a multitude 
of revenue-officers to surround, not only the frontiers 
of the kingdom, but those of almost each particular 
jn-ovince, in order either to prevent the importation 
of certain goods, or tosubjcct it to the payment of 
certain dutie.s, to the no small interruption of the 
interior commerce of the country. Some provinces 
are allowed to compound for the gabelle or salt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of 
tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy through 
the greater part of the kingdom. The aids, which 
correspond to the excise in England, are very dif-' 
fereiit in different provinces. Some provinces are 
exempted from tlftm, and pay a composition or 
equivalent. In those in which they take place and 
are in farm, there are many local duties which do 
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not extend beyond a particular town or district. 
The Traites, which correspond to onr customs, di¬ 
vide the liing-dom into three great parts; first, the 
provinces subject to the taritl' of 1604, which are 
called the provinces of the five great farms, and 
under which are comprehtuded Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of the 
kingdom; secoiglly, the provinces subject to the 
tariff of 1667, which are called the provinces 
reckoned foreign, and under which are compre¬ 
hended the greater i)a/-t of the frontier provinces; 
and, thirdly, those provinces which are said to be 
treated as foreign, or which, because they are allowed 
a free commerce with foreign countries, are in thci>- 
commerce with the other provinces of France su' - 
jected to the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishoprics of Metz, Toni, 
and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, Bay¬ 
onne, and Marseilles. Both in the provinces of the 
five great farms (called so on account of an ancient 
division of the duties of customs into five great 
branches, each of which was originally the subject 
of a particular farm, though they are now all united 
into one), and in those which are said to be reckoned 
ioreign, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or district. There 
are some such even in the provinces which are said 
to be treated as foreign, particularly in the city of 
Marseilles. It is unnecessaiy t« observe how much, 
both the restraints upon the interior commerce of 
the country, and the number ol' the revenue officers 
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mu'-t be multiplied, in order to guard the frontiers 
of those different provinces and districts, which are 
subject to such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints arising from 
this complicated system of revenue laws, the com¬ 
merce of wine, after corn perliaps the most import- 
Ant jiroduction of France, is in the greater part of 
the jnovinces subject to particularwestraints, arising 
from the favour which has been shown *to the vine¬ 
yards of particular provinces and districts^ above 
tho.se of others. The provinces most famous for 
their wines, it will be found, I believe, are those in 
which the trade in that article is subject to the 
fewest restraints of this^kind. The extensive mar¬ 
ket which such provinces enjoy, encourages good 
management both in the cultivation of their vine¬ 
yards, and in the subsequent preparation of their 
wines. 

Such various and *complicated revenue laws arc 
not peculiar to France. The little duchy of Milan 
is divided info six provinces, in each of which there 
is a different system of taxation with regard to seve¬ 
ral different sorts of consumable goods. The still 
smaller territories of the Duke of Parma are divided 
into three or four, each of which has, in the same 
manner, a system of its own. Under stteh absitrd 
management, nothing but the great fertility of the 
soil and happiness of the climate could preserve 
such countries from soon relapsing into the lowest 
state of poverty and barbarism. 

Taxes ujion consumable commodities may either 
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Le levied by an administration of which the officers 
are appointed by grovernment and are immediately 
accountable to government, of which the reveime 
must in this case vary from year to year, according 
to the occasional variations in the produce of the 
tax; or they may be let in farm for a rent certain, 
the farmer being allowed to appoint his own officerrf, 
who, though obliged to levy the tax in the manner 
directed by the law', are under his immediate inspec¬ 
tion, and are immediately accountable to him. 'J’he 
best and most frugal way of levying a tax can never 
be by i'arm. Over and above what is necessary for 
paying the stipulated rent, the salaries of the officers, 
and the whole expense of administration, the fanner 
must always draw from the produce of the tax a 
certain profit proportioned at least to the advance 
which he makes, to the risk which he runs, to the 
trouble which he is at, and to the knowledge and 
skill which it requires to manage so very complicated 
a concern/ Government, by establishing an admi¬ 
nistration under their own immediate inspection, of 
the same kind with that which the farmer estab¬ 
lishes, might at least save this profit, which is al¬ 
most always exorbitant. To farm any considerable 
branch of the public revenue, requires either a great 
capital or a great credit; circumstances which 
would alone restrain the competition for such an 
undertaking to a very small number of people. Of 
the few who have this capital* or credit, a still 
smaller number have the necessary knowledge or 
experience; another circumstance which restrains 
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the competition still further. 'Hie very few who 
;ire in condition to become competitors, find it more 
for their interest to combine together; to become 
co-i):irtners instead of competitors, and when tlie 
farm is set up to auction, to offer no rent, but what 
is much below the real value. In countries where 
the public revenues are in farm, the farmers are 
o-enerally the most opulent jieopla Their wealth 
would alone e.vcite the public intlignatibn, and the 
vanity which almost always accompanies sufch up¬ 
start fortunes, 'the foolish (mtentation with which 
they commonly display that wealth, excite that in- 
dif^nation still more. 

'J'he farmers of the pnldic revenue never find the 
laws too severe, which punish any attempt to evade 
the jjayment of a tax. They have no bowels for 
the contributors, who are not their subjects, and 
whose universal bankru])tcy, if it should happen the 
day after flieir farm 5s exjiired, would pot much 
alfect their interest. In the greatest exigencies of 
the state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for the 
exact payment of his revenue is necessarily the 
greatest, they seldom fail to complain that without 
laws more rigorous than those which actually take 
filace, it w'ill be impossible for them to pay even the 
usual rent. In those moments of public distress 
their demands cannot be disputed. The revenue 
laws, therefore, become gradually more and more 
severe. The most* sanguinary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. The mildest, in countries 
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where it is levied under the in^inediate inspection of 
the sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels more 
compassion for his people than can ever be expected 
from the farmers of his revenue, lie knows that 
the permanent grandeur of his family depends upon 
the ])rosperity of his people, and he will never know¬ 
ingly ruin that prosperity for the sake of any mo¬ 
mentary interest of his own. It is otherwise with 
the fanner!? of his revenue, whose grandeur may 
frequently be the effect of the ruin, and not of the 
prosperity of his people. 

A fax is sometimes, not only farmed for a certain 
rent, but the farmer has, besides, the monopoly of 
the commodity taxed. Inu France, the duties upon 
tobacco and salt are levied in this manner. In such 
cases the farmer, instead of one, levies two exorbi¬ 
tant profits upon the people; the profit of the farmer, 
and the still more exorbitant one of the monopolist. 
Tobacco being a luxury, eviry man is allowed to 
buy or not to buy as he chooses. But salt being a 
necessary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; because, if he did not buy 
this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is pre¬ 
sumed, buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temptation 
to smug-gle consequently is to many people irresis¬ 
tible, whde at the same time the rigour of the law, 
and the vigilance of the farmer's officers, render the 
yielding to that temptation alinfist certainly ruinous. 
The smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year 
several hundred people to the galleys, besides a very 
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considerable number whom it sends to the "ibbet. 
Those taxes levied in this manner yield a very con¬ 
siderable revenue to government. In 1767, the 
farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five 
hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight livres a year. That of salt, for thirty- 
six millions four hundred and ninety-two thousand 
four hundred and four livres. Th»; farm in both 
cases was to commence in 1768, and to Rist for six 
years. Tho.se who consider the blood of the feo])le 
as nothing in comparison with the revenue of the 
prince, may perhaps approve»of this method of levy¬ 
ing taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies of salt 
and tobacco liave been established in many other 
countries; particularly in the Austrian and Prussian 
dominions, and in the greater part of the states of 
Italy. 

In Prance, the greater part of the actual revenue 
of the crown is derived*from eight dilferent. sources; 
the taille, the capitation, the two vingtifemes, the 
gabelles, the aides, the traites, the domaine, and the 
farm of tobacco. The five last are, in the greater 
part of the provinces, under farm. The three first 
are every where levied by an administration under 
the immediate inspection and direction of govern¬ 
ment, and it is universally acknowledged that, in 
proportion to what they take out of the pockets of 
the people, they brin^ more into the treasury of the 
prince than the other five, of which the administra¬ 
tion is much more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their present 
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state, to admit of three very obvious reformalioi\s. 
First, by abolishing the taille and the capitation, 
and by increasing the number of vingtiAmes, so as 
to ])roduce an additional revenue equal to the amount 
of those other taxes, the revenue of the crown might 
be preserved; the expense of collection might be 
much diminished ; the vexation of the inferior ranks 
of people, which the taille and capitation occasion, 
might be c'ntirely prevented ; and the superior ranks 
might not he more burdened than the greater part of 
them are at ])resent. *The vingtiCme, I have already 
observed, is a tax very eiearly of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax of England. The bur¬ 
den of the taille, it is aekitowledgcd, falls finally upon 
the proprietors of land; and as the greater jjart of 
the capitation is assessed upon those who are subject 
to the taille at so much a pound of that other tax, 
the final payment of the greater part of it must like¬ 
wise fall, upon the same ortfer of people. Though 
the numl;)er of the vingtif-mes, therefore, was in 
creased so as to produce an additional revenue equal 
to the amount of both those taxes, the superior 
ranks of people might not be more bufdened than 
they are at present. Many individuals no doubt 
would, on account of the great inequalities with 
which the taille is commonly assessed upon the es¬ 
tates and tenants of different individuals. The in¬ 
terest and opposition of such favoured subjects are 
the obstacles most likely to prevent this or any other 
reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by ren¬ 
dering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes 
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upon tobacco, all the diU'erent customs and excises, 
unit'orni in all the dillerent parts of the Aiiii'dom, 
those taxes might be levied at much le.ss dxpc'ise, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom miglit 
be rendered as free as that of Kiigland. Thirdly, 
and lastly, by subjecting att those taxes to an ad- 
luinistratioTi under the immediate inspection and 
direction of government, the exorjiitant piofits of 
the. farmers-geueial might be added to the revenue 
of the state. The opposifiou arising from the ])n- 
vate interest of hidividuals, is,likely to be as etfec- 
tual for preventing the t\v(^ last as the first-men¬ 
tioned sclieme of reformation. 

The French system of® taxation .seems, in every 
respect, inferior to the British. In Great Britain 
ten millions sterling aie annually levied upon less 
than eight millions of peojile, without its being po.s- 
sible to say that any particular order is opjtressed. 
From the collections o#the Abbe Expilly, and the 
ob.sorvatious of the atithor ol' the Essay'upon the 
legislation and commerce ol' corn, it appears pro¬ 
bable,, that France, including the jirovinces of Lor¬ 
raine and Bar, contains about twenty-three or 
twenty-four millions of people; three times the 
number perhaps contained in Great Britain. The 
soil and climate of F'rance arc better than those of 
Great Britain. The country has been much longer 
in a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account,* better stocked with all those 
things which it reiiuires a long time to raise up and 
accumulate, such as great towns, and convenient 
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and well-built houses, both in town and country. 
With these advantages, it might be expected that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the supjwrt of the state, with as little in- 
conveniency as a revenue of ten millions is in Great 
Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole revenue 
paid into the treasury of France, according to the 
best, though, acknowledge, very imperfect, ac¬ 
counts which I could get of it, usually run between 
308 aiud 325 millions of 'iivres ; that is, it did not 
amount to fifteen miWons sterling;' not the half of 
what might have beep expected, had the ])eoi)lc 
contributed in the same proportion to their numbers 
as the people of Great *. Britain. The people of 
France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people of 
Great Britain. France, however, is certainly the 
great empire in Europe which, after that of Great 
Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indulgent 
government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries 
of life have ruined, it is said, their principal manu¬ 
factures, and are likely to discourage gradually 
even their fisheries and their trade in ship-building. 
The taxes upon the necessaries of life are incon¬ 
siderable in Great Britain, and no manufacture has 
hitherto been ruined by them. The British taxes 
which bear hardest on manufactures are some duties 
upon the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw silk. The revenue of the states- 
general and of the different cities, however, is said 
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to amount to more than five millions two hiiiirired 
and liily thousand pounds sterling-; and as the ni- 
habitants of’ the United Provinces cannot*wc'.l be 
supposed to amount to more than a third part of 
those of Great Britain, they must, in proportion to 
their number, be much mofe heavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of taxation have been 
exhausted, if the exigencies of fh(> state still con¬ 
tinue to require new taxes, they* must 4)e inqxised 
upon imjiroper one.s. The taxes upon the- neces¬ 
saries of life, therefore, may Jie no impeachment of 
the wi.sdoin of that republjp, which, in order to ac¬ 
quire and to maintain its independency, has, in spite 
of its great frugality, he#n involved in such expen¬ 
sive wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. 
The singular countries of Holland and Zealand, be¬ 
sides, require a considerable expense even to pre¬ 
serve their existence, or to ])reveut their being- swal¬ 
lowed u]) by the sea,%\'hich must have contributed 
to increase considerably the load ol' taxbs in those 
two provinces. The republican form of goverumerit 
seems to he the piincipal support of the present 
grandeur of Holland. The owners of great capitals, 
the great mercantile families, have generally cither 
some direct share, or some indirect influence, iii the 
administration of that govertimeiil. For the .sake of 
the resiiect and authority which they derive from 
this situation, they are willing to live in a country 
where their capital, if they employ it themselves, 
will bring- them less profit, and it they lend it to 
another, less interest; and where the very mode- 
I 2 II 3 
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rate revenue which they can draw from it will \)iu- 
chase less of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The residence, of 
such wealthy people necessarily keeps alive, in spite 
of all disadvantages, a certain degree of industry in 
the country. Any public calamity which should de¬ 
stroy the republican form of government, which 
should throw the whole administration into the 
hands of nobles arid of soldiers, which should anni¬ 
hilate Ultogether the importance of those wealthy 
merchants, would sooti render it disagreeable to 
them to live in a country where they were no longer 
likely to be much respected. They would remove 
both their residence and their capital to some other 
country, and the industry and commerce of Holland 
would soon follow the capitals which supported 
them. 
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OJ' Puh/ir Debts. 

In that rude state of society wliiEh precedes the ex¬ 
tension of commerce iind'the improvement of%nanu- 
facturcs, wlien 1,hose expeusi»e luxuries which com¬ 
merce and manufactures e*in alone introduce are 
altogether unknown, the person who possesses a large 
revenue, 1 have endeavcwired to .show in the third 
hook of this Inquiry, can spend or enjoy that reve¬ 
nue in no other way than hy maintaining nearly as 
many people as it can maintain. A large revenue 
may at all times be said to consist in the co)nmand 
of a large quantity of the necessaries ot^ life. In 
that rude state of things it is commonly paid in a 
large quantity of those necessaries, in the materials 
of plain food and coarse clothing, in corn and 
cattle, in wool and raw hides. When neither com¬ 
merce nor manufactures furnish anything for which 
the owner can exchange the greater part of those 
materials which arc over and above his own con¬ 
sumption, he can do nothing with the surplus but 
feed and clothe nearly as many people as it will 
feed and clothe. A* hospitality in which there is no 
luxury, and a liberality in which there is no osten¬ 
tation, occasion, in this situation of things, the prin- 
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cipal expenses of the rich mid the ivreat. Rut these, 
I have likewise endeavoured to show in the same 
hook, art expenses by which people are not very 
a]!t to ruin themselves. There is not, perlupis, any 
selfish pleasure so frivolous, of which the jmrsuit 
has not sometimes rniired even sensible men. A 
passion i'or eoek-fi>ehting has ruined many. IJiit 
the instances, IJielieve, are not very nuincrous of 
people wha have ' been ruined by a hos])ilality or 
liberakty of this kind ; though the hospitality of 
luxury, and the liberayty of ostentation have mined 
many. Among our feudal ancestors, the long lime 
during- which estates used to eontmiie in the same 
family, sufficiently demon^rates the general dispo¬ 
sition of people to live within their ineome. Thougli 
tlie rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the 
great landholders, may not, to us in the present 
times, seem eoiisistcut with that order, which we 
are apt to consider as in.se|v.irably connected with 
good economy, yet we niiisl certainly allow them 
to have been at least so far frugal as not eoin- 
moiily to have spent their whole income. A part 
of their wool and raw hides they had generally an 
opportunity of selling for money. Some part of 
this money, perhaps, they sjient in purchasing the 
few objects of vanity and luxury, with which the 
circumstances of the limes could furnish them ; but 
some part of it they seem commonly to have hoarded. 
They could not well indeed do any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade was 
disgraceful to a gentleman, ai|d to lend money at 
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interest, which at that time was considered as nsury, 
and prohibited by law, would have been still more 
.so. In those times of violence and disorder, be 
sides, it was convenient to have a hoard of money 
at hand, that in case they should be driven from 
their own home, they mie-ht have somethinir of 
known value to carry with them to some place of 
safety. The same violence which %nade it conve¬ 
nient to hoard, made it equally convenient to con¬ 
ceal the hoiird. The frequency of treasure-’trove, 
or of treasure found of which%\o owner was known, 
sufliciently demonstrates the frequency in those 
times both of hoarding- and of concealing- the hoard. 
Treasure-trove was then considered as an important 
branch of the revenue ot the .sovereign. All the 
treasure-trove of the kingdom would scarce perhaps 
in the present times make an important branch 
of the revenue of a private gentleman of a good 
estate. 

The same disposition to save and to hoard pre¬ 
vailed in the soveteign, as well as in the subjects. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manufac¬ 
tures are little known, the sovereign, it has already 
been observed in the fourth book, is in a situation 
which naturally disposes him to the par.simony re¬ 
quisite for accumulation. In that situation the ex¬ 
pense even of a sovereign cannot be directed by that 
vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. 
The ignorance of ttie times affords but few of the 
trinkets in which that finery consists. .Standing 
armies are not then necessary, so that the expense 
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even of a sovereiffu, like that of any other great 
lord, can be eniployed in .scarce any thing hut 
bounty to his tenants, and hos|)itality to his re¬ 
tainers. Hut bounty and hospjtality very seldom 
lead to extravagance; thongli vanity almost always 
does. All the ancient sovereigns of Europe accord¬ 
ingly, it has already been observed, had treasures. 
Every Tartar chief in the present times is said to 
have one. ' 

In 'k commercial country abounding with every 
sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, in the same 
manner as almost all /he great proprietors in his 
dominions, naturally spends a great part of his 
revenue in jiurchasing Fliose luxuries. His own 
and the neighbouring countries supply him abund¬ 
antly with all the costly trinkets which compose 
the sjdendid, but insignificant iiageantry of a court. 
For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the same 
kind, his nobles dismiss theVr retainers, make their 
tenants independent, and become gradually them¬ 
selves as insignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions. Tlie same fri¬ 
volous jiassious, which influence their conduct, in¬ 
fluence his. How can it be sujiposed that he should 
be the only rich man in his dominions who is insen¬ 
sible to pleasures of this kind? If he does not, what 
he p's very likely to do, spend upon those pleasures 
so great a part of his revenue as to debilitate very 
much the defensive power of the state, it cannot well 
be expected that he should not spend upon them all 
that'part of it which is over and above what is ne- 
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ccBsary Tor siipportin!>’ that dot'ensivo power, flis 
ordinary eXjieiiBe becomes ecpial (o his ordinary 
revenne, and it is well il it does not freqnentK ex¬ 
ceed it. The ainassinp: of treasure can no loniycr he 
ex])eefe(l, and when extraordinary oxia'encies reipiire 
extraordinary expenses, he must necessarily call upon 
his subjects tor aii extraordinary aid. The present 
and the late kiii'^ of Prussia .ar» the only great 
princes of Euro|)e, who, since the cleath of Henry IV'. 
of France in Kilt), are supjioscd to have afhassed 
any considerable treasure. The ])arsimony whicli 
leads to accumulation has htcnme almost as raie in 
rc])nblican as in inonarcliical novernrnents. The 
Italian republics, the Ifmted ])ro\ii!ees of the Ne¬ 
therlands, are all in debt. The canton of Kerne is 
the siimle republic in Eurojie which has amassed 
any considerable treasure. The other Swiss re¬ 
publics ha\e not. The taste for some sort of ]>agc- 
antry, for s])lendid buildings, at least, and othe 
public ornaments, freipiently prevails as much in 
the apparently sober senate-house of a little republic, 
as in the dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposes 
the necessity of contracting debt in time of war. 
When war comes, there is no money in the treasury 
but what is necessary for carry ing on the ordinary 
expense of - the peace establishment. In war an 
establishment of three or four times that expense 
becomes necessary fSr the defence ol’ the state, and 
consecpieiitly'a revenue three or four times greater 
than the peace revenue. Siujiposmg that the sove- 
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reign should have, what he scarce ever has, the im - 
mediate means of augmenting his revenue in pro¬ 
portion to the augmentation of his expense, yet still 
the produce of the taxes, from which this increase 
of revenue must be drawn, will not begin to come 
into the treasury till perhaps ten or twelve months 
after they are imposed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or rather the moment in which it appears 
likely to b^gin, the army must be augmented, the 
fleet iliust be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be 
put into a posture of *>defence ; that armv,that fleet, 
those garrisoned towns tmust be. furnished with arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. An immediate and 
great expense must be iifcurred in that moment of 
immediate danger, which will not wait for the gra¬ 
dual and slow returns of the new taxes. In this exi¬ 
gency government can have no other resource but 
in borrowing. 

The s^me commercial state of society which, by 
the operation of moral causes, brings government in 
this manner into the necessity of borrowing, produces 
in the subjects both an ability and an inclination to 
lend. If it commonly brings along with it the ne¬ 
cessity of borrowing, it likewise brings with it the 
facility of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, necessarily abounds with a set of people 
through whose hands not only their own capitals, 
but the capitals of all those who either lend them 
money, or trust them with goods, pass as frequently, 
or more frequently, than the revenue of a private 
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man, who, without trade or business, lives upon his 
income, passes through his hands. The levenue of 
such a man can regularly pass through his hands 
only once in a year. Hut the whole amount of 
the capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in 
a trade of which the returhs are very quick, may 
sometimes pass through hi.s hands two, three, or 
lour times in a year. A country abounding with 
merchants and manufacturers, thelefore, tiecessarily 
abounds with a .set of peojUe who have it at all’diines 
in their power to'advance, if tl*ey choose to do so, a 
very large sum of money tq government. Hence 
the ability in the subjects of a commercial state to 
lend. 

Commerce and mauufacluies can seldom flourish 
long in any state which does not enjoy a regular 
administration of justice, in which the people do 
not feel themselves secure in the possession of their 
jiroperty, in which the iSitli of contracts is not sup¬ 
ported by law, and in which the authority of the 
state is not supposed to be regularly employed in 
enforcing the payment of debts from all those who 
are able to pay. Commerce and manufacture.s, in 
short, can seldom flourish in any state in which 
there is not a certain degree of confidence in the 
justice of government. The same confidence which 
disposes great merchants and manufacturers, upon 
ordinary occasions, to trust their properly to the 
protection of a pafticular government, disposes 
them, upon extraordinary occasions, to trust that 
government with the use ol' their property. By 

VOL.JV. 21 
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Icndins' money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminish their ability to carry on 
their trade and manufactures. (.)n tlie contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The necessities of the 
state render government upon most occasions will¬ 
ing to borrow upon terms extremely advantageous 
to the lender. 'J’he security which it grants to the 
rwi^inal creditor, is made transferable to any other 
creditor, and, from the universal oontideuee in the 
justict of the state, geneihlly sells in the market for 
more than was origins-lly paid for it.' The merphaut 
or monied man makey money by lending money 
to government, and instead of diminishing, increases 
his trading caj)ital. Het generally considers it as 
a favour, therefore, when the administration admits 
him to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan. Hence* the inclination or willingness in the 
subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

The government of such ?l state is very apt to re¬ 
pose itself upon this ability and willingness of its 
subjects to lend it their money on extraordinary oc¬ 
casions. It foresees the facility of borrowing, and 
therefore dispenses itself from the duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society there are no great mer¬ 
cantile or manufacturing capitals. The individuals, 
who hoard whatever money they can save, and who 
conceal their hoard, do so from a distrust of the 
justice of government, from a fear that if it was 
known that they had a hoard, Und where that hoard 
was to be found, they would quickly be plundered. 
In such a state of things few people would be able. 
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and nobody would be willinp^, to lend their money 
to government on extraordinary exigencies. The 
sovereign feels that he must jirovide for such exi¬ 
gencies by saving, because he foresees the absolute 
impossibility of borrowing. This foresight increases 
still further his natural dis](o.sition to .save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which at 
present oppress, and will in the lopg-run probably 
ruin, all tlie great nations of Europe^ has been 
pretty uniform. Nationir, like private metis have 
generally begun*to borrow up^n what may be called 
jtersonal credit, without ai^igning or mortgaging 
any particular fund for the payment of the debt; 
and when this resource l as failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mortgages 
of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt.of Great Bri¬ 
tain is contracted in the I'ormer of those two ways. 
It consists partly in a flebt which bears, or is sup¬ 
posed to bear, no interest, .and which rcsefcibles the 
debts that a private man contracts upon account; 
and partly in a debt which bears interest, and which 
resembles what a private man contracts upon his 
bill or promissory note. The debts which are due 
either for extraordinary services, or for services 
either not provided tor, or not paid at the time 
when they are performed ; part of the extraordi¬ 
naries of the army, navy, and ordnance, the arrears 
of subsidies to forc^n princes, those of -seamen’s 
wages, &c., usually constitute a debt of the first 

2 i2 
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kind, "Navy and Exchequer bills, which are issued 
sometimes in jiaymeiit of a part of such debts and 
sometimes for other purposes, constitute a debt of 
the second Kind; Excliequer bdls beaiiiie- interest 
from tile day on which they are issued, and navy 
bills six months after they are issued. The bank of 
England, either by voluntarily discountint>- those 
bills at their current value, or by agreeing with 
government for bertain considerations to circulate 
Exchequer bills, that is, tb receive them at par, pay¬ 
ing the interest wlwch happens to be due, u|)on 
them, keeps up their vvlue and facilitates their cir¬ 
culation, and thereby frequently en ibles government 
to contract a very large deibt of this kind. In France, 
where there is no bank, the state bills (billets d'etat*) 
have sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent, 
discount. During the great re-coinage inking Wil¬ 
liam’s time, when the bank of England thought 
proper to put a stop to its us\ial transactions, Exche¬ 
quer bilfs and tallies are said to have .sold from 
twenty-five to sixty per cent, discount; owing partly, 
no doubt, to the supposed instability of the new 
government established by the Revolution, but 
partly too to the want of the support of the bank 
of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary, in order to raise money, to assign or 
mortgage some particular branch of the public re- 

i, 

* See Examen des Reflexions politiqiies sur les Fi¬ 
nances.—A. 
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venue for the payment of the debt, government has 
upon different occasions done this in two different 
ways. Sometimes it has made this assignment or 
mortgage for a short perioif of time only, a year or 
a few years, for example j and sometimes for per¬ 
petuity. In the one case,'the fund was supposed 
sufficient to pay, within the limited time, both prin¬ 
cipal and interest of the money.borrowed. In the 
other, it was suppo.sed sufficient th pay the interest 
only, or a perpetual annuity etjuivaleut to th<{ inter¬ 
est, goverumenif being at liberty to redeem at any 
time this annuity, upon paying back the principal 
sum borrowed. When money was raised in the one 
way, it was said to be raised by anticipation ; when 
in the other, by perpetual fundiug, or, more shortly, 
by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual land*aud malt-taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a 
borrowing clause constantly inserted into the acts 
which impose them. The bank of England gene¬ 
rally advances at an interest, which since the Ilevo- 
liition has varied from eight to three per cent., the 
sums for which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their jiroduce gradually comes in. If 
there is a deficiency, which there always is, it is 
provided for in the supplies of the ensuing year. 
The only considerable branch of the public revenue 
which yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly 
spent before it cotfies in. Like an improvident 
sjieudthrift, whose pressing occasions will not allow 
him to wait fo ■ the regular pavmeiit ol' his revenue, 

2 I 3 
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the slate is in the constant practice of borrowiiipf 
of its own factors and a^’ents, and of paviiij^ interest 
for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a great 
part of that of queen Anne, licfore we had become 
so familiar as we are now with the practice of per¬ 
petual funding, the greater part of the new' taxes 
were imposed kut for a short period of time (for 
four, five, or seven years only), and a great part 
of the‘grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the'i^oduce of those taxes. The 
produce being frequently insufficient for paying 
within the limited terra the piincipal and interest 
of the money borrowed, (kificiencies arose, to make 
good which it became necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III. c. 20, the 
deficiencies of Several taxes were cliarged iqxm what 
was then called the first general mortgage or fund, 
consistingj of a prolongation \o the first of August, 
1706, of several different taxes, which would have 
expired within a shorter term, and of which the 
produce was accumulated into one general fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term 
amounted to 5,160,4591. 14f. 9§d. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, were 
still further prolonged for the like purposes till the 
first of August, 1710, and were called the second 
general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to 2,055,999^. 7s. ll^d. 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, 
as a fund for new loans, to the first of August, 1712, 
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and were calk'd the third general mortgage or fund. 
The .sum borrowed upon it was 983,254^. ILf. 9}f/. 

In 170S, (hose duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, of whu ii one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation' of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken otf by the articles of union) still 
further continued, as a fund fur new loans, to the 
first of August, 1714, and were* called" the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 92o,176/. 9.?. 

In 1709, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund althgether) still further con¬ 
tinued for the same purpose to the first of August, 
1716, and were called the fifth general mortgage 
f)r fund. The sum borrowed • upon it was 
922,029/. Cs. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged to 
the first of August, 1720, and were callei/ the sixth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 1,296,552/. 9s. life/. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this time were 
thus subject to four different anticipations), together 
with several others, were continued for ever, and 
made a fund for paying the interest of the capital 
of the South Sea Company, which had that year 
advanced to govewiiment, for paying debts and mak¬ 
ing good deficiencies, the sum of 9,177,967/. 15.s. 4d.; 
the greatest loan which at that time had ever been 
made. 

Before this period, the principal, so far as I have 
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been able to observe, the only taxes which in order 
to pay the interest of a debt had been iniposcfl for 
perpetuity, were those for paying- the interest ol' the 
money which had been advanced to government by 
the flank and East India Company, and of what 
it was expected would be advanced, but which was 
never advanced, by a projected land bank. The baidc 
fund at this timw amounted to 3,37.5,027 1. 17.s'. lOid., 
for which 'was paid an annuity or interest ol’ 
206,5ffi/. 13^. bd. The East India fund amounted 
to 3,200,000/., for wWch was paid* an annuity or 
interest of 160,000/.; the bank fund being at six 
per cent.; the East India fund at five per cent. 
inlere.st. i> 

In 1715, by the first of George I. c. 12, the dif¬ 
ferent taxes which had been mortgaged for paying 
the bank annuity, together with several others which 
by this act were likewise rendered perpetual, weie 
accumulated into one common fund called the Ag¬ 
gregate Fund, which was charged not only with (he 
payments of the bank annuity, but With several 
other annuities and burdens of ditferent kinds. This 
fund was afterwards augmented by the third of 
George I. c. 8, and by the fifth of George I. c. 3, 
and the different duties which were then added to 
it were likewise rendered jrerpetiial. 

In 1717, by the third of George I. c. 7, several 
other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumu¬ 
lated into another common fund^ called the General 
Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to 724,849/. 6s. Iftif/. 

In consequence ol' those dilferent acts, the greater 
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part of the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only for a short term of years, were rendered per¬ 
petual as a fund for paying-, not the capital, but the 
iiitcre.st only, of the money which had been borrowed 
upon them by diH’erent successive anticipations. 

Had money never been faised but by anticipation, 
the course of a few years would have liberated the 
public revenue, without any .otltpr attention of 
governmeiit besides that of ndt ove-«»loadini|- the 
fund by charg-ing it w-ilif more debt than k could 
pay witiiin tlie limited term, »ud of not anticipating- 
a second time before the expiration of the first anti¬ 
cipation. But tiic greater ])art of European govern¬ 
ments have been incapabVe of those attentions. They 
have frecpiently overloaded the fund even upon the 
first -anticipation'; and when this happened not to 
be the case, they have generally taken care to over¬ 
load it, by anticipating- a second and a third time 
belore the expiration the first anticipation. The 
fund becoming in this manner altogether Insufficient 
for p-aying both principal and interest of the money 
borrowed uixm it, it became necessary to charge it 
with the interest only, or a perpetu-al annuity equal 
to the interest, and such unprovident anticipations 
necessarily gave birth to the more ruinous practice 
of perpetual funding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off tiie liberation of the public reve¬ 
nue from a fixed period to one so indefinite that it 
is not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater 
sum can in -all cases be raised by this new practice 
than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
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when men have once become familiar with it, has 
in the great exigencies of the state been universally 
preferred to the latter. To relieve the present exi¬ 
gency is always the object which principally interests 
those immediately concerned in the administration 
of public atfairs. The future liberation of the \)ub- 
lic revenue, they leave to the care of iiostcrity. 

During the rg'gn of queen Anne, the market rate 
of interest kad fallen from six to five per cent., and 
in the twelfth year of her ‘reign five per cent, was 
declared to be the h^'hest rjate which could law¬ 
fully be taken for moyey borrowed upon private 
•security. Soon after the greater part of the tem¬ 
porary taxes of Great Bii'tain had been rendered 
perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, .South 
Sea, and General funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of j)rivate persons, were induced to accept 
of five jjer cent, for the interest of their money, 
which occasioned a saving of'oue per cent, upon the 
capital of‘the greater part of the debts which had 
been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one-sixth of 
the greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above-mentioned. This 
saving left a considerable surplus in the produce of 
the dilferent taxes which had been accumulated into 
those funds, over and above what was necessary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged upon 
them, and laid the foundation of what has since 
been called the Sinking Fund, dn 1717, it amounted 
to 323,434/. 7s. 7id. In 1727, the interest of the 
greater part of the public debts was still further re- 
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clnced to four per cent.; and in 17.53 and 1757, to 
tljree and a linli' and three ]ier cent.; which redin - 
tioiis still farther au^nienled (he sinking fund. 

A sinkinn-fund, (hoiig'h instituted for the payment 
of old, facilitates very much the contracting- of new 
debts. It is a subsidiary fund always at hand to be 
mortgaged in aid of' any other doubtful fund, upon 
which money is proposed to be- raised in any e.xi- 
gency of the state. Whether tlic sinking fund of 
(ircat Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to the other of tlftrse two purposc.s, will 
Kufhciently appear by and 1^. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, by an¬ 
ticipations and by perpetlial funding, there are two 
other methods, i\hich hold a sort of middle place 
between them. These are, that of borrowing upon 
annuities for terms of years, and thUt of borrowing 
upon annuities for live|. 

During the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne, lai-ge sums were frecpiently borrowed upon 
annuities for terms of years, which were sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter. In 1693, an act 
was passed for borrowing one million upon an an¬ 
nuity of fourteen per cent., or of 140,000/. a year 
for sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed for 
borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon 
terms which in the present times would apjiear very 
advantageous. But the subscription was not filled 
up. In the following year the deficiency w-as made 
good hy borrowing upon annuities for lives at four¬ 
teen per cent., or at little more than -seven years’ 
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purchase. In 1695, the persons who hud purchased 
those annuities were allowed to exchange them for 
others of ninety-six years, upon paying into the 
Exchequer sixty-three pounds in the hundred; that 
is, the difference between fourteen per cent, for life, 
and fourteen per cent, for ninety-six years, was sold 
for sixty-three pounds, or for four and a half years’ 
purchase. Suck, was the supposed instability of 
government,' that even these terms procured few 
purchasers. In the reign “of queen Anne, money 
was upon different oocasions borrowed both u])on 
annuities for lives, and upon uuiuiities for terms of 
thirty-two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In 17l'9, the proprietors of the 
annuities for thirty-two years were induced to accept 
in lieu of them South Sea stock to the amount of 
eleven and a half years’ purchase of the annuities, 
together with an additional quantity of stock equal 
to the arrears which happenea then to be due upon 
them. In 1720, the greater part of the other an¬ 
nuities for terms of years both long and short were 
subscribed into the stime fund. The long annuities 
at that time amounted to 666,S21f. Sx. 3^d. a year. 
On the fifth of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not subscribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12.?. 8d. 

During the two wars which began in 1739 and 
in 1755, little money was borrowed either upon an¬ 
nuities for terms of year®, or ufion those I'or lives. 
An annuity, for ninety-eight or ninety-nine years, 
however, is worth nearly a.s much money as a per- 
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petuity, and sliould, therefore, one might think, be 
a fund for borrowing nearly as much. But those 
who, in order to make family settlements, and to 
l)rovide for remote futurity, buy into the public 
stocks, would not care to purchase info one of which 
the value was continually diminishing; and such 
people make a very considerable proportion both of 
the proprietors and purchasers of st(j<:-k. An annuity 
for a long term of years, therefore, though its in¬ 
trinsic value may bo very nearly the same with that 
of a perpetual annuity, will ncH find nearly the -,ime 
number of purchasers. Ttfc subscribers to a new 
loan, who mean generally, to .sell their subscription 
as soon as possible, prefet' greatly a perpetual an¬ 
nuity redeemable, by parliament to an irredeemable 
annuity for a long term of years of only equal 
amount. The value of the former nfay be supposed 
always the same, or vyy nearly the same ; and it 
makes, therefore, a more convenient transferable 
stock than the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wtirs, annuities, 
either for terms of years or for lives, were .seldom 
granted but as premiums to the subscribers to a new 
loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or in¬ 
terest ui)on the credit of which tVic loan was sup¬ 
posed to be made. They were granted not as 
the jwojier fund upon which the money was bor¬ 
rowed; but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted 
in two different ways; either upon separate lives, 

* 2 K 
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or upon lots of lives, which in French are called 
Tontines, from the name of their inventor. When 
annuities are H’rauted u])on separate lives, the death 
of every individual annuitant disburthens the public 
revenue so far as it was aO'ectcd by his annuity. 
When annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe¬ 
ration of the public revenue does not couunence till 
the death of all the annuitants comprehended in 
one lot, wh'ch ma'y sometimes consist of twenty or 
thirty‘persons, of whom'the survivors succeed to 
the annuities of all those who die Lfcfore them; the 
last survivor siiceeeding- to the annuiiics of the 
whole lot. Upon the same revenue more money 
can always be raised by tontines than by annuities 
for separate lives. An annuity, with a right of 
survivorshi]), is really worth more than an equal an¬ 
nuity for a separate life, and from the confidence 
wliich every man naturally has in his own good for¬ 
tune, the principle upon whfich is founded the suc¬ 
cess of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells 
for something more than it is worth. In countries 
where it is usual for government to raise money by- 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for separate liv-es. 
The expedient wliich will raise mo.st money, is al¬ 
most always preferred to that which is likely to 
bring about in the speediest manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater ptoportion of the pub¬ 
lic debts consists in annuities for lives than in Eng¬ 
land. According to a memoir presented by the 
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parliament of Bourtleaiix to the kiiifj in 17C4, the 
wliole public debt of France is estimated at twen'y 
four hundred millions of hvres; of which The capi¬ 
tal for which annuities ibr lives had been granted 
is snp|)osed to amount to three hundred millions, 
tlie eighth part of the whole ]niblic debt. 'J'he an¬ 
nuities themselves are comjiuted to amount to thirty 
millions a year, the fourth part of .tme hundred and 
twenty millions, the supposed intfere.st of tliat whole 
debt. These estimations’, I know very well,'are not 
e.vact, but having been presented by so very re¬ 
spectable a body as approximations to the truth, 
they may, 1 apprehend, be considered as such. It 
is not the dilferent degree*? ol anxiety in the two go¬ 
vernments of France and England for the libera¬ 
tion of the public revenue, which occasions this dif¬ 
ference in their respective modes of borrowing ; it 
mises altogether from the diHerent views and in¬ 
terests of the lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being in the 
greatest mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are generally the people who advance money to go¬ 
vernment. By advancing- it they do not mean to 
diminish, but, on the contrary, to increase their 
mercantile capitals; and unless they expected to sell 
with some profit their share in the subscription for a 
new loan, they never would subscribe. But if by 
advancing their money they were to purchase, in¬ 
stead of perpetual Annuities, annuities lor lives only, 
whether their own or those of other people, they 
would not always be so likely to sell them with a 
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profit. Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always sell with loss; because no man will give for 
an annurty upon the life of another, whose age and 
state of health are nearly the same with Ids own, 
the same price which he would give for one upon 
his own. An annuity upon the life of a third per¬ 
son, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer 
and the seller; J,>ut its real value begins to diminish 
from the moment* it is granted, and continues to 
do so more and more as Iftiig as it subsists. It can 
never, therefore, make^so convenient a transferable 
stxK'k as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 
may be supposed always the same, or very nearly 
the same. 

I n France, the seat of government not being in a 
great mercantile city, merchants do not make so 
great a proportipn of the people who advance money 
to government. The ])eople concerned in the 
finances, the farmers gcnerSl, the receivers of the 
taxes which are not in farm, the court bankers, &c., 
make the greater part of those who advance their 
money in all public exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, 
and frequently oi’ great pride. They are too proud 
to marry their equals, and women of quality disdain 
to marry them. 'J’hey frequently resolve, therefore, 
to live bachelors, and having neither any families of 
their own, nor much regard for those of their rela¬ 
tions, whom they are not alwoxys very fond of ac¬ 
knowledging, they desire only to live in splendour 
during their own time, and are not unwilling that 
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their fortune should end with themselves. The 
number of rich people, besides, who are either averse 
to marry, or whose condition of lile renders it either 
impro|)er or inconvenient lor lliem to do so, is much 
•greater in France than in England. To such ))coi)le, 
who have little or no care for posterity, nothing- can 
be more convenient than t.) exchange their capital 
l()r a revenue, which is to last jusi as long-, and no 
longer than they wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense “of the greater part* of mo¬ 
dern governmehts in time oli peace being equal oi 
nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, when vvar 
come's, they are both unwilling and unable to in¬ 
crease their revenue in i»i-oportion to the increase ol' 
their expense. _ They are unwilling, for fear of 
oilending the peojile, who, by so great and so sud¬ 
den an increase of taxes, would simn be disgusted 
with the war; and they are unable, from not well 
knowing what taxes would be sufficient to pioduce 
the revenue wanted. The facility of borrowing- 
delivers them from the embarrassment which this 
fear and inability would otherwise occasion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a very 
moderate increase of taxes, to raise, from year 
to year, money sufficient for carrying on the war, 
and by the jiractice of perpetual funding they are 
enabled, with the smallest possible increase of taxes, 
to raise annually the largest possible sum of money. 
In great empires the people who live in the capital, 
and in the provinces remote from the scene of action, 
feel, many of them, scarce any inconveniency fioni 
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the war; but enjoy, at tlieir ease, the amusement of 
reading; in the newsijapers the exploits of tlieir own 
fleets anfl armies. To them this amusement com¬ 
pensates the small difference between the taxes 
which they pay on account of the war, and (hose 
whicli they had bee)i accustomed to pay in time of 
peace. They are commonly dissatisfied vvitli the 
return of peace„which puts an end to tlieir amuse¬ 
ment, and te a thousand visionary hopes of coin|uest 
and national glory, from a longer continuance of 
the war. 

The return of peace, ipdeed, seldom relieves them 
from the greater part of the taxes imposed during 
the war. ''J'hese are mortgaged for the interest of 
the debt contracted in order to carry it on. If, over 
and above paying the interest of this debt, and de¬ 
fraying the ordinary expense of government, tire 
old revenue, together with the new taxes, produce 
some .surplus revenue, it may*’])crhaps be converted 
into a sinking fund for paying off the debt. But, 
in the first place, this sinking fund, even suppo.sing 
it should be applied to no other purpose, is gene¬ 
rally altogether inadequate for jiaying, in the course 
of any period during which it can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected that peace should continue, the whole debt 
contracted during the war; and, in the second place, 
this fund is almost always applied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purjiose 
of paying the interest of the money borrowed u])on 
them. If they produce more, it is generally .some¬ 
thing which was neither intended nor expected, and 
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is therefore seldom very considerable. Sinkings 
funds have g’encially ari.sen, not so much from any 
surplus of the ta.ves which was over and above what 
was necessary for paying; the interest or annuity 
originally charged upon them, as from a subsecpient 
reiluciion of that interest. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclesiastical state in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the usual 
insutlicicncy of such funds. 

During the most prttfound peace, various events 
occur which rciiuire an extraordinary expense, and 
government tiiids it alwayr^ more comerneni to de¬ 
fray this exjiense by misapplying the sinking fund 
than by imposing a new,tax. Every new lax is im¬ 
mediately felt more or le.ss by the people. It oc¬ 
casions always some murmur, and meets with some 
opposition. The more taxes may Jiave been multi¬ 
plied, the higher they may have been raised upon 
every dilferent subjeef of taxation ; the more loudly 
the jieople complain of every new tax, the more dif¬ 
ficult it becomes too either to find out new subjects 
of taxation, or to raise much higher the taxes al¬ 
ready impo.sed upon the old. A morhentary sus¬ 
pension of the payment of debt is not immediately 
lelt by the people, and occasions neither murmur 
nor complaint. To borrow of the sinking fund is 
always an obvious and easy expedient for getting 
out of the pre.seiit difficulty. The more the public 
debts may have been accumulated, the more neces¬ 
sary it may have become to study to reduce them. 
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the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be to 
misap])ly any part of the sinking fund; llic less 
likely is tlie public debt to be reduced to any con¬ 
siderable degree, the mon- likely, the more certainly 
is the sinking fund to be misapplied towards de¬ 
fraying all the extraordinary expenses which occur 
in time of peace. When a nation is already over¬ 
burdened with taxes, nothing but the necessities 
of a new wkr, notliing' but either the animosity of 
lUitionaf vengeance, or the’anxiety for national se¬ 
curity, can induce the<people to subiuit, vvitli toler¬ 
able jiatience, to a new tax. Hence tiie usual mis- 
ai)plication of the sinking fund. 

In (Ireat Britain, from Kie time that we had first 
recourse to the ruinous expedient of perpetual fund¬ 
ing, the reduction of the ])ublic debt in time of jieace 
has never borne any proportion to its accumulation 
in time of war. It was in the war which began in 
1688, and was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697, that the foundation of the present enor¬ 
mous debt of (>reat Britain was first laid. 

On the 31st of December 1097, the public debts 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, amounted 
to 21,51.5,742/. 13s. 8J(/. A great imrt ot those 
debts had been contracted upon short anticipations, 
and some ])art upon annuities for lives; so that be¬ 
fore the 31st of December 1701, in less than four 
years, there had partly been paid off, and partly re¬ 
verted to the public, the sum of 55121,041/. 12^. 
a greater reduction of the public debt than has ever 
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since been brovii^ht about in so shoit a period of 
time. The remaining debt, therefore, amounted 
only to 10,3!)4,'70U. l.f. 7I>/. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which was 
concluded by the treaty ol'Utrecht, the public debts 
were still more accumulated. On the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1714, they amounted to 53,(181,07(1^. 5i'. 6,Vd. 
The subscription into the South* Sea fund of the 
short and long annuities incrtased fhe cajiital of 
the public debts, so thift on the 31st of December, 
1722, it amounted to 55,382,978/. Ij. 3-lrl. The 
reduction of the debt began in 1723, and went on 
so slowly that, on the 31st of December, 1739, dur¬ 
ing seventeen years of picfound peace, the whole sum 
])aid olf was no more than 8,328,354/. 17^. 11,“jd. 
the capital of the public debt at that time amounting 
to 40,9.54,623/. Ss. 4/^d. 

The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and the 
French war which kion followed it, occasioned a 
further increase of the debt, which, on the 31st of 
December, 1748, after the war had been concluded 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, amounted to 
78,293,313/. 1?.' lO'jd. The most profound peace 
of seventeen years' continuance had taken no more 
than 8,328,354/. 17;?. lli’a'^- from it. A war of 
less than nine years’ continuance added 31,338,089/. 
18.?. 6id. to it*. 

During the administration of Mr. Pelham, the 
interest of the public debt was reduced, or at least 
measures were taken lor reducing it, from four to 
* Sec James Postlethwaitc’s Instory of the piililic revenue.-.^,. 
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three per cent.; the sinkina; fund was increased,and 
some part^of the public debt was paid off. In I'T.h.'), 
before the breakinn- out of (he late wav, the funded 
debt of Great llvitain amounted to 72,289,013/. 
On the fifth of January, 1763, at the conclu¬ 
sion of (he peace, the funded debt amounted to 
122,003,330/. 8?. 2\d. The unfunded debt has 
been stated at rS,927,589/. 2s. 2(/. l?ut the ex¬ 
pense oecasioned by the war did not end willi the 
conclusion of the peace; so that thoiigli, on the 
.7 th of January, 1764, the funded debt was increased 
(partly by a new loan, aitU partly by funding- a part 
of the unfunded debt) to 129,580,789/. 10s. Ijr4., 
there still remained (according to the very well 
informed author of the Considerations on the Trade 
and Finances of Great Britain) an unfunded debt, 
which was brought to account in that and the fol¬ 
lowing year, of 9,975,017/. \2,9. 2\](L in 1764, 
therefore, t[ie public debt of Great Britain, funded 
and unfunded together, amounted, according to this 
author, to 139,516,807/. 2a. Ad. The annuities for 
lives too, which had been granted as premiums to 
the subscribers to the new loans in 1757, estimated 
at fourteen years’purchase, were valued at 472,500/.; 
and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 1762, estimated 
at 27^ years’ jturchase, were valued at 6,826,875/. 
During a peace of about seven years' contiituanee, 
the prudent and truly patriot administration of Mr. 
Pelham was not able to pay olf an old debt of six 
millions. During a war of nearly the same conti- 
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nuaiu'c, a new dclit of more than sevcnty-fne mil¬ 
lions was contracted. 

On the .5th of Jatniary, l'i’7.5, the funded dcLt of 
CJrcat Britain amounted to 124,990,080/. l.v. O'd. 
'J’he unfunded, exclusive of a large civil list debt, 
to 4,1.50,236/. 3.y. ll-Jit/. Both together, to 
129,140,322/. 5,y. Gd. According' to this account 
the whole debt iiaid off during ^leven years’ jno- 
limnd ])cace amounted only to 10,415,474/. IGs.Gld. 
Even (his small rcducti«n ol debt, liowevci^ bas not 
been all made* li'oni (he savings out ol' the ordinaiy 
re\enue of the state. 18cv,eral extraneous sums, al¬ 
together independent of that ordinary revenue, have 
contiibntcd towards it.. Amongst these we may 
reckon an additional shilling in the ])ound land-tax 
for three years/ the two millions received from the 
East India Company, as indemnification for their 
territorial accjuisitions; and the one hundred and 
ten thousand ])ounds*recei\ed from the bank for the 
renewal of their chartei'. To these must be added 
several other sums which, as they arose out of the 
late war, ought perhaps to be considered as deduc¬ 
tions from the exjienses of it. The principal are, 

£. d. 

The produce of French jirizes . 690,449 18 9 
Composition for French prisoners 070,000 0 0 

What has been received from the 

sale of the cede*! islands . . 95,500 0 0 


Total, 1,455,949 18 9 
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If we add to this sum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham's and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and other 
armj savitlprs of the same kind, ton-ether with what 
has been received from the bank, the East India 
Company, and the additional shillinn; in the pound 
land-tax ; the whole must be a n-ood deal more than 
live millions. The debt, Iherel'ore, which since the 
peace has been paid out of the saviiie-s from the 
ordinary reveliue of the state, has not, one year with 
another, 'amounted to half h million a year. The 
siukiuo- fund has, no doubt, been considerably aug¬ 
mented since the peace, bp the debt which has been 
])aid off, by the reduction of the redeemable four 
per cents, to three per ceuta., and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace were to 
continue, a million, jierhaps, might now be annually 
spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt. 
Another million, accordingly, was paid in the course 
of last year; but, at the same time, a large civil 
list debt was left unpaid, and we are now involved 
in a new war which, in its progress, may prove as 
expensive as any of our former wars*. The new 
debt which will probably be contracted before the 
end of the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly 
etpial to all the old debt which has been paid off 

* It has proved more expensive than any of our former 
xvars ; and has involved ii.s in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid ; during 
a war of seven years, more than one hundred millions was 
contracted.—A. 
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from the savinccs out of the ordinary revenue of the 
state. It would be altog-ether cliiraerical, therefore, 
to expect that the public debt should ever be ; om- 
jiletely discharged hy any savings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it stands 
at present. 

'J'he public funds of the different indebted nations 
of Kurope, particularly those of Rngland, have by 
one author been represented as the accirmulalion of 
a great capital superaddhd to the other capiial of 
the country, bylneans of whii»h its trade is extended, 
its manufactures miiltiplied» and its lands cultivated 
and improved much beyond what they could have 
been by means of that ot'«er capital only. lie does 
not consider that the capital which the first creditors 
of the public advanced to government, was, from 
the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away from 
serving in the function*of a capital, to serve m that 
of a revenue; from mainlainiiig jiroductivV labourers 
to maintain unproductive ones, and to be spent and 
wasted, generally in the course of the year, without 
even the hope of any future reproduction. In return 
for the capital which they advanced, they obtained, 
indeed, an annuity in the public funds in most 
cases of more than equal value. This annuity, no 
doubt, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and business to the 
same or perhaps tcT a greater extent than belcre; 
that is, they were enabled either to borrow of other 
people a new capital upon the credit of this annuity, 
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or by sellinp; il to iVimi other people a new capi¬ 
tal of their own, equal or superior to (hat which 
they had'acUanceel to c-overnnient. This new capi¬ 
tal, however, whieli they in this manner either 
honc'ht or l)orrovvcd of other people, must have ex¬ 
isted in the country before, and must have been 
employed as all capitals are, in maintainiun; pro¬ 
ductive labour. «When it came into the hands of 
those w ho hud advdiiced their money to c()vermnent, 
thoug’h'-it was in some rhspects a new capital to 
them, it was not so to (he co\intr\*; but \v.)s only 
a capital withdrawn I'reni certain employments in 
order to be turned towards others Though it re¬ 
placed to (hem what they«Siad advanced to govern¬ 
ment, it did not replace it lo the countrv. Had 
they not advanced this capital to government, there 
would have been in the country (wo capitals, two 
])ortions olThe annual ])roduce, instead of one, em¬ 
ployed in maintaining productive labour. 

Wheti (hr defraying; the exjiense of government a 
revenue is raised within the year from the produce 
of free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of 
the revenue of jirivale ]ieoy)le is only turned away 
Iroin maintaining' one species of unproductive lahour, 
towards maintaining another. Home part of what 
they pay in those taxes might tio doubt have been 
accumulated into capital, and consequently em¬ 
ployed in maintaining productive labour; but the 
greater part would probably httve been spent, and 
consequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour. The public expense, however, when de- 
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frayed in this manner, no doubt hinders more or 
less the further accumulation of new ciipital ; but it 
tloc's not necessarily occasion Ihc destruction oi any 
actually existiuf^ ca))ital. 

When the public expeii.se is defrayed by I'uiidiug, 
it is defrayed by the annual dcstrucliou of some 
eajiital which had before existed in the country; by 
the perversion of some portion of'the annual pro¬ 
duce wliich had belore been destined for tlie maiu- 
enancc of productive labour, towards that ol uiipio- 
ductive labour. As in this cAse, however, th- (axes 
are lig'hter than they wouiif have, been, had a reve- 
Tiue sufiicienl liir defraying’ the same expense been 
raised within the year; t.^e private revenue of iiuli- 
viduals is nece;i.sarily less burdened, and conse- 
ipieiitly their ability to sate .iiid accumulate some 
])arl ol' that revenue into capital is ;t good deal less 
impaired. If the ineyuod ol funding destroy more 
old capital, it at the same time hinders less the ac¬ 
cumulation or accjuisitiou of new cajiital, than that 
of defraying- the public cx]icnse by a revenue raised 
within the year. Under the system of luiidiiig', (he 
frugality and industry of private peo])le can more 
easily repair the breaches which the waste and ex¬ 
travagance ol g'overiiiTient may occasionally make 
in the general capital of the society. 

It is only during the coiitiiuiaiice of war, how¬ 
ever, that the system of funding has this ■advantage 
over the other sysfem. Were the expense ol war 
to be defrayed always by a revenue raised within 
the year, the taxes from which that extraordinary 

2 I. 2 
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revenue was drawn would last no longer than the 
war. 'J’lie ahility of private people to accumulate, 
(hough less during the war, would have been greater 
during the ])eace than under the system of funding. 
War would not necessarily have occasioned the de¬ 
struction of any old capitals, and peace would have 
occasioned the accumulation of many more new. 
Wars would in general be more speedily concluded, 
' and less waiUtonly underlaken. The people feeling, 
during Uic continuance of Var, the complete burden 
of it, would soon grow»weary of it, ahd government, 
in order to humour thcM, would not he under the 
necessity of carrying it on longer than it was neces¬ 
sary to do .so. The foresi|,'ht of the heavy and un¬ 
avoidable burdens of war would hinder the people 
from wantonly calling for it when tliere was no real 
or solid interest- to fight for. The seasons during 
which the ability of private people to accumulate 
was somewhat impaired, would occur more rarely, 
and be of shorter continuance. Those, on the con¬ 
trary, during which that ability was in the highest 
vigour, would be of much longer duration than they 
can well be under the system of funding'. 

When funding', besides, has made a certain pro¬ 
gress, the multiplication of taxes which it brings 
along with it sometimes im]iairs as much the ability 
of private people to accumulate even in time of 
peace, as the other system would in time of war. 
The jieace revenue of Great Britain amounts at pre¬ 
sent to more than ten millions a year. If free and 
unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with proper 
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ni:iii:ii>-('rncnt and witlunit coiitraetin!v a shilling ol' 
new debt, to carry on the ino'h vi!>'oroiis war. 'I'lie 
jirivale revenue oC the inhabitants of (heat Hrilain 
is at ])resent as inncli cnemnbered in tune ol peace, 
their ability to aeentnnlate it as much impaired as 
it would have heen in the time oftlieinost o.x'iH'iisive 
war, had the jieriiicions system of liniding' ne\er 
heen adojited. 

In the iiayment of the^ interest of the publii- debt, 
it has heen said, it is the rigdit hand which pays the 
left. The money ilocs not fro out of the e.inntry. 
It is only a, part of tlie ri^vennc of one set of the 
inhabitants which is transfened to another; and the 
nation is not a farthing the poorer. This ajiology 
is founded altogether in the sophistry of the nier- 
eantile system''; and after the long examination 
which I have already bestowed upon that system, 
it may jierhaps he umjecessary to sav any thing fur¬ 
ther about it. It sn])))oscs, besides, that^ the wliolc 
public debt is owing to the inhabitants of the 
country, which happens not to be true; the Dutch, 
as well as several other foreign nations, having a 
very considerable share in our jmblic funds. Hut 
though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitiints 
of the country, it would not upon that accoiml be 
less pernicious. 

laind and capital stock are the two original 
Sources of all revenue both private and jniblic. 
Capital stock pays the wages of productive labour, 
whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, or 
cominerce. The manageinent of those two original 
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sources of revenue belongs to two different sets of 
people ; the pio])rietors of land, and the owners or 
employers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested for the sake 
of his own revenue to keep his estate in as good 
condition as he can, by building and repairing his 
tenants’ houses, by making and maintaining the 
necessary drains hnd inclosures, and all those other 
ex])ensive improvements which it properly belongs 
to the landlord to make and maintain. But by dif- 
ferent land-taxes the rdVenue of the landlord may 
be so much diminished'; and by different duties 
upon the necessaries and convenieiicies of life, that 
diminished revenue may *be rendered of so little 
real value, that he may find himself altogether un¬ 
able to make or maintain those e-xpeVisive improve¬ 
ments. When the landlord, however, ceases to do 
his part, it is altogether impq^ssihle that the tenant 
should continue to do his. As the distress of the 
landlord increases, the agriculture of the country 
must necessarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and 
eonveniencies of life, the owners and employers of 
capital stock find, that whatever revenue they derive 
from it, will not, in a particular country, purchase 
the same quantity of those necessaries and eonveni¬ 
encies which an equal revenue would in almost any 
other, they will be disposed to remove to some other. 
And when, in order to raise those taxes, all or the 
greater part of merchants and manufacturers, that 
is, ail or the greater part of the employers of great 
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capital.s, come to be continually exposed to the mor¬ 
tifying- and vexatious visits of tiie tax-gatherers, this 
disposition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removal. The industry of the country will 
necessarily fall with the removal of the capital which 
supported it, and the ruin of trade and mauufac- 
tuies will follow the declension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners olP those two great 
.sources of revenue, land and capitaf stock, from 
the persons immediately interested in the good con¬ 
dition of every particular portion of land, and iu the 
good management of ev5ry particular portion of 
capital stock, to another set of persons (the credi¬ 
tors of the public, who Ifave no such particular in¬ 
terest), the grc 3 ,ter part of the revenue arising from 
cither, must, 'in the long run, occasion both the 
neglect of land, and the waste or removal of capital 
stock. A creditor oj the public has no doubt a 
general interest in the prosperity of the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce of the country; and 
consequently in the good condition of its lauds, and 
in the good m-anagement of its capital stock. Should 
there be any general failure or declension in any of 
these things, the produce of the different taxes might 
no longer be sufficient to pay him the annuity or 
interest which is due to him. But a creditor of the 
public, considered merely as such, has no interest 
in the good condition of any particular portion of 
land, or in the gooil management of any particular 
portion of cajiital stock. As a creditor of the public 
he has jio knowledge of any such particular portion. 
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lie lias 110 inspection of it. lie can have no care 
about it. , Its ruin may in some cases be nnknovvii 
toliiin, and caiiiiol directly alfect liini. 

The practice of funding' has g-nidually cnleebled 
every state wiiich has adopted it. 'flie llali-iii re¬ 
publics seem to have begun it. (ienoa and V'eniee, 
the only two remaining wbieli can pretend lo an 
iiideiiendoiit exisllmce, have both been enfeebled by 
it. Spain seems to have learned the practii e Ironi 
the Italian rejiubhcs, and (its taxes being probably 
less judicious than theft's) it has, in proporlioii to 
its natural slrcngth, been'stdl inoie enfeebled, 'i’he 
debts of Spain are of very old standing. It was 
deeply in debt belbre the clid of the si.vteenth cen¬ 
tury, about a liundied years befoie, Kngland owed 
a shilling. France, not withstanding'all ii.s natural 
resources, langn'lshes under an oppressive load of 
the same kind. The republij: of the United I’ro- 
vinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either 
(ieiioa or Venice. Is it likely that in (Jreat IJritain 
alone a practice, which has brought either vveakness 
or desolation into every other country, should jirove 
altogether innocent ? 

'I'he system of taxation established in those ditler- 
ent countries, it may be said, is inferior to that of 
England. 1 believe it is so. But it ought to be 
remembered, that when the wisest government has 
exhausted all the jiroper subjects of taxation, it 
must, in cases of urgent necessity, have recoiir.se to 
improper ones. The wise republic of Holland Iras 
upon some occasions been obliged to have recourse 
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to taxes as inconvenient as the srrealer part of those 
of Spain. Aimtlier war heirnn before any consider¬ 
able liberation of the jiublic revenue Had been 
broun'bt about, and growiiiiv in its progress as ex¬ 
pensive as the last war, may, from irresistible neces¬ 
sity, render the British system of taxation as oppres¬ 
sive as that of Holland, >,r even as that of Spam. 
To the honour of our pieseut sy*tem of taxation, 
indeed, it has hitherto given so little einbarrassment 
to industry, that, durin'g the course even'' of the 
most expensive wars, the fsugality and good con¬ 
duct of individuals seem to»havebcen able,by saving 
and accumulation, to repair ail the breaches which 
the waste and extravagance of government bad 
made in the general capital of society. At the 
conclusion of life late war, the most exjiensive that 
Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and as 
fully employed, and Iter commerce as extensive, as 
they had ever been before. The capital^ therefore, 
which supported all those ditferent branches of in¬ 
dustry, must have been equal to what it had ever 
been before. Since the peace, agriculture has been 
still further improved, the rents of houses have risen 
in every town and village of the country, a proof 
of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people; 
and the annual amount of the greater jiart of tlie 
old taxes, of the principal branches of the excise 
and customs in particular, has been continually in¬ 
creasing, au equally clear proof of an increasing 
consumption, and consequently of an increasing 
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produce, which could alone support that consuuip- 
tioii. Great Hritaiii seems to sujiport with ease, a 
burden w'liich, bait' a century ago, nobody believed 
her capable of sipijiorting. ]jet us not, however, 
upon this account rashly conclude that she is ca¬ 
pable of supporlnig' any burden ; nor even be too 
confident that she could sn|)i)ort, without great dis¬ 
tress, a burden U little g'reater than what has al¬ 
ready been Ikid upo'n her. 

WheA national debts have once been accumulated 
to a certain degree, hliere is search, J believe, a 
single instance of their having been fairly and com¬ 
pletely paid. The liberation of the public revenue, 
if it has ever been brouglrt about at all, has always 
been brought about by a bankruptc;y ; sometimes 
by an avowed one, but always by a real one, though 
frequently by a pietended payment. 

The raising of the denoinniation of the coin has 
been the most usual ex])edieiit by which a real pub¬ 
lic bankrufitcy has been disguised under the apjicar- 
ance of a pietended jiuyment. If a sixpence, for 
example, should either by act of pailiameiit or royal 
proclauialioii be rai.sed to the denoniinution of a 
shdhiig, and twenty si-xpenccs to that of a pound 
sterling, the person who under the old deuoniina- 
lion had borrowed twenty shillings, or near four 
ounces of silver, would, under the new, pay wilh 
twenty sixpences, or with something less than two 
ounces. A national debt of abhiit a hundred and 
twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of the 
Itinded and unfunded debt ot' Great iirilain, might 
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ill this inannor lie jiaid with about sixtv-i’ouv mil¬ 
lions of our iircsont, money, ft would indeed he a 
|)ret(‘uded jiavment only, and the creditors id tlie 
])uhiic would roe.lly be dclrauded ol' ten sliilhui;'s in 
the pound of what was due to them. Tlic talanuty 
too would extend mueh further than to the rredi- 
tors of the public, and iho-e of e\crv piivate jicrsou 
would sutler a, jnoporlrouable loss » and (his without 
any advauta”'e, but in most case^i willi ?i pueat addi- 
(ioiitd loss, to (he i-reddors of (he public. ]|' the 
creditors of the public iude#(l were "eneialb mueh 
in debt to other iieople, (he^ minht in some measure 
compensate their loss by ))aMue- (heir creditors in 
the same coin iii which i^ie public iiad ]iaid them. 
15ut ill mos| countries liie creditors of the ])ulilic 
are, the ereatef part of them, wealthy jicoplc, who 
staiicl moie in (he relation of creditors (liau in that 
of debtors towards the rest of tlieir fcllow-eitizeus. 
A pretended pavment t.f this kind, therefore, instead 
of alleviatiiiif, ac'irravates in most cases ^he loss of 
(he creditoiK of the public; and without any aiivau- 
tag-e to the public, e.xtends (he calamity to ;i gixat 
mimher ol' other imioceiit pieo]ile It occasions :i 
general am! most pernicious subversion of the for¬ 
tunes of private people; enriching in most cases the 
idle and judfuse tlebtor at the e.\|)ciise of the indus¬ 
trious ami frugal creditor, and transporting’ a g'reat 
part of (he national cajtital from (he hands which 
Were likely to ind’ease and improve it, to tliose 
which are likely to dissijiate and destroy it. When 
it becomes necessary for a state to declare itself 
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bankrupt, in the same manner as when it becomes 
necessa'y,for an indiviclual to flo so, a fair, open, 
and avowed bankruptcy is always the measure which 
is both least ilishonourable to the debtor, and least 
hurtful to the creditor. The honour of a state is 
surely very poorly ])rovided for, when in order to 
cover the disg-race of a real bankruptcy, it has re¬ 
course to a iusra'lin'r trick of this kind, so easilv 
seen through, and at the same time so extremely 
];crnicious. 

Almost all states, hW’ever, ancient as well as 
modem, when reduced t(f this necessity, have, upon 
some occasions, played this very jn^^ling’ trick. The 
Romans, at the end of tli? first Punic war, reduced 
the As, the coin or denomination^by which they 
computed the value of all their other coins, from 
containing twelve ounces of copper to contain only 
two ounces; that is, they raised two ounces of cop¬ 
per to a denomination which had always before ex¬ 
pressed the value of twelve ounces. I'he republic 
was, in tViis manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the sixth part of what 
it really owed. So sudden and so great a bank¬ 
ruptcy, we should in the present times be apt to 
imagine, must have occasioned a very violent popu¬ 
lar clamour. It does not appear to have occasioned 
any. The law which enacted it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the assembly of the people by a tribune, 
and was probably a very popular law. In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics, the poor people^ 
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were constantly in debt to the rich and the •i.-reat, 
who, in order to secure their votes at tlie annual 
elections, used to lend them money at exorbitant 
interest, which, bcin«- never paid, soon accumulated 
into a sum too g-reat either tor the debtor to pay, 
or for any body else to pay for him. The debtor, 
for fear of a very severe execution, was obliged, 
without any further gratidty, to vote for the candi¬ 
date whom the creditor recommended. 'In spite of 
all the laws against bribery and corruption, the 
bounty of the candidates, together with the occa- 
.sional distributions of con} which were ordered by 
the senate, were the principal funds from which, 
during the latter times of*the Roman republic, the 
poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To de¬ 
liver Ihemselve.s' from this subjection to their credi¬ 
tors, the ])oorcr citizens were continaally calling out 
either for an entire abolition of debts, or for what 
they called New Tables; that is, for a law which 
should entitle them to a complete acijuittauce, upon 
])aying only a certain proportion of their accumulsited 
debts. The law which reduced the coin of all 
denominations to a sixth part of its former value, 
as it enabled them to pay their debts with a sixth 
part of what they really owed, was equivalent to the 
most advantageous new tables. In order to satisfy 
the jieople, the rich and the great were, ujion seve¬ 
ral difl’erent occasions, obliged to consent to laws 
both for abolishingflebts, and for introducing new 
tables; and they probably were induced to consent 
to this law, partly for the same reason, and partly 
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that, by liberatiiip: the jmhlic rcveiiue, they might 
restore vjg'otir to that governmoiit of which they 
themselves had the principal direction. An o|)era- 
tion of this kind would at once reduce a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eight millions to twenty-one 
millions three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds six slnlliiii's 
and eightponce. ' In the course of the second Ihinie 
war the^As vvas still further reduced, first, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards from 
one ounce to half an ohnee ; that is, to the twenty- 
fourth iMirt of its original value. Hy combiiiine; 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eiglTi millions of our present 
money, might in this manner be reduced all at 
once to a debt of five millions three hundred and 
thirty-three thbusand three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six shillings qnd eightpence. Even 
the enormpus debt of Great Britain might in this 
manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedieids the coin of, I be¬ 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and the same 
nominal sum has been gradually brought to contain 
a smaller and a smaller (juantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the .same purjmse, 
adulterated the standard of their coin; that is, have 
mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in the 
pound weight of our silver coin, for example, instead 
of eighteen penny-weight, according to the pre.sent 
standard, there was mixed eight ounces of alloy; a.^ 
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l><)im(l storliiii;, or t\vcn(y shilliiin’s of such coin, 
would he worth little uioro than six shillings and 
oighipence of our present money. The (piautity of 
siver contaiuod in six shillings and eightpence of 
our pre.seuf nioiicv, would (hus be raised very iieaily 
to the denoiniiiatioii of a pound sterling'. The 
adulteration of the .standard has exactly the same 
olfect with what the Trench call aln augmentation, 
or a direct raising of the denomination 'of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a*direct raising of t^ie deno¬ 
mination of the*coin, alway.s^s, and from its nature 
must be, an open and avowed o))eration. Hy means 
of it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are called 
by the same name which %ad before been given to 
pieces of a. greater weight and bulk. The adultera¬ 
tion of the stan'dard, on the contrary, has generally 
been a concealed operation. By means of it pieces 
were issued from the joint of the same denomina¬ 
tions, and, as nearly as could be contrived, of the 
same weight, bulk, and appearance, with pieces 
which had been current before of much greater 
value. When king .John of Francein order to 
pay his debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers 
of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both operations 
are, unjust. But a simple augmentation is an injus¬ 
tice of open violence; whereas an adulteration is an 
injustice of treacherous fraud. This latter opera¬ 
tion, therefore, as soon as it has been discovered, 
and it could never*be concealed very long, has al- 

* See Du Cange Glossary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine 
, pelioii.—A. 
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ways excited much greater indignation than the 
i'ormer. ^The coin after any considerable augmen¬ 
tation has very seldom been brought back to ils 
former weight; but after the greatest adulteration.s 
it has almost always been brought back to its former 
fineness. It has scarce ever happened that the fury 
and indignation of the people could otherwise be ap¬ 
peased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., and in 
the beginning of that of ICdward VI., the English 
coin was not only raised in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its standitrd. The like frauds were 
practised in Scotland during the minority of James 
VI. They have occasiomfily been practised in most 
other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated, or even that any con¬ 
siderable progress can ever be made towards that 
liberation, while the surplus of that revenue, or what 
is over and above defraying the annual expense of 
the peace establishment, is .so very small, it seems 
altogether in vain to expect. That liberation, it is 
evident, can never be brought about without either 
some very considerable augmentation of the public 
revenue, or some equally considerable reduction of 
the public expense. 

A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houses, and such alterations in the pre¬ 
sent system of customs and cicise as those wliicii 
liave been mentioned in the foregoing chajitcr, 
might, ])erhaps, without increasing the burden ol'^ 
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thf greater part of the, people, hut only flistribuliiig 
the weight of it more equally ui)on the whole, pro- 
<Iucc a considerable augmerdation of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 
ilatter himself that any augmentation of this kind 
would be such as could give any reasonable, hojies, 
either of liberating the public revenue altogether, 
or even of making such jtrogress ft>ward.s that libe¬ 
ration in lime of peace, as eitlier to prevent or to 
eompensate the further accumulation of the public 
debt in the next war. 

J}y extending the BritSih .system of taxation to 
all the ditferent provinces ol' the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britiifti or Kuropean extraction, 
a much greater augmentation of revenue might be 
cx|)ected. This, however, could scarce, perliaps, be 
done, consistently with the principles of the British 
constitution, without gdmitting into the British par- 
liamonl, or if you will, into the state.s-general of the 
British empire, a fair and equal representation of 
all those dilferent provinces, that of each province 
bearing the same proportion to the produce of its 
taxes, a.s the reiiresentation of Great Britain might 
bear to the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
Britain. The private interest of many powerful 
individuals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of jieojile seem, indeed, at jtresent, to oppose to so 
great a change such obstacles as it may be very dif¬ 
ficult, jterhaps altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, however, pretending to determine whether 
such a union be practicable or imiiracticable, it may 

9 M 3 
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not, perhaps, be improper, in a speculative work of 
this kind, ^to consider how far the British system of 
taxation might be applicable to all the diflerent pro¬ 
vinces of the empire; what revenue might he ex¬ 
pected from it if so applied, and in what manner a 
general union of this kind might be likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity of the different pro¬ 
vinces comprehenfied within it. Such a speculation 
can at worst be regarded but as a new Utopia, less 
amusing certainly, but not more useless and chi¬ 
merical than the old on^. 

The land-tax, the stamp-duties, and the diflferent 
duties of customs and excise, constitute the four 
principal branches of the Biftish taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our American 
and West Indian plantations more able to pay a 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord 
is subject neither to tithe nor poor’s-rate, he must 
certainly be_ more able to pay such a tax, than where 
he is subject to both those other burdens. The 
tithe, where there is no modus, and where it is 
levied in kind, diminishes more what would other¬ 
wise be the rent of the landlord, than a land-tax 
which really amounted to five shillings in the pound. 
Such a tithe will be found in most cases to amount 
to more than a fourth part of the real rent of the 
land, or of what remains after replacing completely 
the capital of the farmer, together with his reason¬ 
able profit. If all moduses an& all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tithe of Great 
Britain and Ireland could not well be estimated at 
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less than six or seven millions. If there was no 
tithe cither in Great IJritain or Ireland, the land¬ 
lords could afford to pay six or seven millions addi¬ 
tional land-tax, without being' more burdened than 
a very great part of them arc at present. America 
pays no tithe, and could therefore very well afford 
to pay a land-tax. The lands in America and the 
West Indies indeed, are in geniral not tenanted 
nor leased out to farmers. Tfiey codld not there- 
fore be assessed according to any rent-roll. But 
neither were tfie lands of (A-eat Britain, in the 4fh 
of William and Mary, assessed according to any 
rent-roll, but according to a very loose and inaccu¬ 
rate estimation. The l^nds in America might be 
assessed either in the same manner, or -according to 
an ecputable valuation in consequence of an accurate 
survey, like that which was lately made in the Mi¬ 
lanese, and in the (^ominions of Austria, Prussia, 
and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied with¬ 
out any variation in all countries where the forms 
of law process, and the deeds by which property 
both real and personal is transferred, are the same 
or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of Great 
Britain to Ireland and the plantations, provided it 
was accompanied, as in justice it ought to be, with 
an extension of the freedom of trade, would be. in 
the highest degree? advantageous to both. All the 
invidious restraints which at present oppress the 
trade of Ireland, the distinction between the enu- 
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merated and non-enumerated commodities of Ame¬ 
rica, would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cape Finisterre would be as open to every 
part of the produce of America, as those south of 
that cape are to some parts of that produce at pre¬ 
sent. The trade between all the ditfereiit parts of 
the British enii)ire would, in consequence of this 
uniformity in tiie 'custom-house laws, be as Ifce us 
the coasting Irade of Great Britain is at present. 
The British empire would thus afford within itself 
an immense internal market for every part of the 
produce of all its dilferenv provinces. So great an 
extension of market would soon conqiensate both to 
Ireland and the plantationi^' all that they could suf- 
I'er from the increase of the duties of customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British system 
of taxation, which would require to be varied in any 
res])ect according as it was applied to the diflercnt 
])rovinces of the empire. It might he applied to 
Ireland without any variation; the produce and 
consumption of that kingdom being exactly of the 
same nature with those of Great Britain. In its 
application to America and the West Indies, of 
which the produce and con.sumption are so very dif¬ 
ferent from those of Great Britain, some modifica¬ 
tion might be necessary in the same maimer as in 
its ap])lication to the cider and beer counties of 
England. 

A fermented liquor, for exampfe, which is called 
beer, but which, as it is made of molasses, boars 
very lilllc re.scmblaiicc to our beer, makes a con- 
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siderable part of the common drink of the people 
in America. This liquor, as it can be,kept only 
for a few days, cannot, like our beer, be prepared 
and stored up for sale in great breweries; but every 
private family must brew it for their own use, in the 
same manner as they cook their victuals. But to 
subject every private family to the odious visits and 
examination of the tax-gatherers, ^n the same man¬ 
ner as we subject the keepers of alehouses and the 
brewers for public sale, would be altogether incon¬ 
sistent with litjerty. If fot the sake of equality it 
was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of which 
it is made, either at the (llace of manufacture, or, if 
the circumstances of the tiade rendered such an ex¬ 
cise improper, by laying a duty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it was'to be consumed. 
Besides the duty of yne penny a gallon imposed by 
the British parliament upon the importation of mo¬ 
lasses into America; there is a provincial tax of 
this kind upon their importation into Massachusett’s 
Bay, in ships belonging to any other colony, of 
eight-pence the hogshead; and another upon their 
importation, from the northern colonies, into South 
Carolina, of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of 
these methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its consumption of this licjuor, 
either according to the number of persons of which 
it consisted, in the same manner as private families 
compound for the malt-tax in England; or accord- 
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ing to the difFevent ages and sexes oi those persons, 
in the saipe manner as several ditrerent taxes are 
levied in Holland ; or nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes that all taxes upon consumable 
commodities should be levied in Kngland. This 
mode of taxation, it has already been observed, when 
applied to objects of a speedy consumption, is not 
a very convenient ’'one. ll might be adopted, how¬ 
ever, in ceases where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rnm, and tobacco, arc commodities which 
are nowhere necessaries of life, which are become 
objects of almost universal consumption, and which 
are therefore extremely proper subjects of taxation. 
If a union with the, colohies were to take Yilace, 
those commodities might be taxed either before 
they go out of the liands of the manufacturer or 
grower; or if thits mode of taxation did not suit the 
circumstances of those persoijs, they might be de- 
jwsited in public warehouses both at the place of 
manufacture, and at all the different ports of the 
empire to which they might afterwards be trans¬ 
ported, to remain there, under the joint custody of 
the owner and the revenue officer, till such time as 
they should be delivered out either to the consumer, 
to the merchant retailer for home-consumption, or 
to the merchant exporter, the tax not to be advanced 
tdl such delivery. When delivered out for exporta¬ 
tion, to go duty I'ree; upon i)roper security being 
given that they should really be Exported out of the 
empire. These are perhaps the principal coinino- 
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<li(ies wit!) reji'iiril to which a union witli Iho colonies 
mic-hl, re(|iiiic some considerable chan|.re in the 
inesent s\slcni of Ih itish taxation. 

What niie-lit be the amount ol' the I'eveniie which 
this system ol taxation extended to all the dill'erent 
])rovinces ol the eni])ire mii;ht produce, it must, no 
doidjt, be altoijether ini|iossible to ascertain with 
tolerable exactness. IJy means ot'this system there 
is annually levied in (ireat Britain, upon, less than 
eie-bt millions ol ]ieople, more than ten millions of 
revenue. Ireland contains* more than two millions 
of people, and accordina;*to the accounts laid be¬ 
fore the congress, the twelve associated ]irovinces of 
America contain more tffan three. Those accounts, 
however, may have been exap^eerated, in order, per- 
hajis, either to eneouraeje their own iieojile, or to 
intimidate those of this country, and we shall sup¬ 
pose therefore that ijur North American and West 
Indian colonies taken together contain no more than 
three millions; or that the whole British empire, 
in Europe and America, contains no more than 
thirteen millions of inhabitants. ,lf upon less than 
eight niillioiis of inhabitants this system ol taxation 
raises a revenue of more than ten millions sterling ; 
it ought upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to 
raise a revenue of more than sixteen millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand i>ouud.s sterling. From 
this revenue, sujiposing that this system could pro¬ 
duce it, must be deducted, the revenue usually raised 
in Ireland and the plantations for delraying the ex¬ 
pense of their respective civil governments. 'I he 
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expense of the civil and military establishment of 
Ireland, together with the interest of the public debt, 
amounts, at a medium of the two years which 
ended March 1775, to something less than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year. IJy a 
very exact account of the revenue of the principal 
colonies of America and the West Indies, it 
amounted, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, to a hundred and forty-one thousand 
eight hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Marylaild, of North Carolina, and 
of all our late acquisition^ both upon the continent 
and in the islands, is omitted, which may perluqvs 
make a differertCe of thirty fir forty thousand jjonnds. 
For the sake of even numbers therefore, let us sup¬ 
pose that the revenue nece.ssary for supporting the 
civil government of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There, would remain conse¬ 
quently, a revenue of fifteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, to be applied towards 
defraying the general expense of the empire, and 
towards paying the public debt. But if from the 
present revenue of Great Britain a million could in 
peaceable times be spared towards the payment of 
that debt, six millions two hundred and fifiy thou¬ 
sand pounds could very well be spared from this im¬ 
proved revenue. This great sinking fund too might 
be augmented every year by the interest of the debt 
which had been discharged the' year before, ami 
might in this manner increase so very ra])idly, as to 
be sufficient in a few years to discharge the whole 
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debt, and thus to restore completely the at present 
debilitated and lauguishiin>- vigour of the empire. 
In the ineuu time the [)eople might be relieved from 
some oi' the most burdensome taxes; from those 
which are im])osed cither upon the necessaries'of 
life, or upon the materials of manufacture. The 
labouring Y)Oor would thus be eui^bled to live better, 
(o work cheaper, and to send theif ^oods chcajier to 
market. The cheapnes.s of their gohds would in¬ 
crease the demand for’them, and consequently for 
the labour of’those who ji^oduced them. This in¬ 
crease in the demand fcfl' labour, would both in¬ 
crease the numbers and improve the circumstances 
of the labouring jicor. •'I’heir consumyition would 
increase, and together with it the revenue arising 
fi'om all tho.sC articles of their consuinjition upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arising I’rom this system of taxation, 
however, might not immediately increase in iiro- 
portion to the number of peoiile who were subjected 
to it. Oreat indulgence would for some time be 
due to those jirovinces of the empire which were 
thus subjected to burdens to which they had not 
before been accustomed, and even when the same 
taxes came to be levied everywhere as exactly as 
jiossible, they would not everywhere produce a rc" 
venue iiroYwrtimied to the numbers of the people. 
In a ]ioor country the consumjition of the principal 
eoninioditics subjA't to the duties of customs and 
excise is very small; and in a thinly inhabited 
country the oiiiiortunities of smuggling are very 
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great. The consumption of malt liquors among the 
inferior ranks of jieoplc in Scotland is very small, 
and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
less there than in England, in iiroportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, 
which ujXMi malt is ditferent on account of a sup¬ 
posed difference of ijuality. In these particular 
branches of the excise, there is not, I ap])rehcmt, 
much more shhigglfng in the one country than in 
the other. The duties upon the distillery, and the 
greater part of the duties of eustomsy in proportion 
to the numbers of people in the respective countries, 
produce less in Scotland than in England, not only 
on account of the smaller Nmsumption of the taxed 
commodities, but of the much greater facility of 
smuggling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of peojde 
are still poorer .than in Scotland, and many parts 
of the country are almost as ^thinly inhabiled. In 
Ireland, therefore, the consumption of the taxed 
commodities might, in jiroportion to the number of 
the people, be still less than in Scotland, and the 
facility of smuggling nearly the same. In America 
and the West Indies the white people even of the 
lowest rank are in much better circumstances than 
those of the same rank in England, and their con¬ 
sumption of all the luxuries in which they usually 
indulge themselves, is probably much greater. The 
blacks, indeed, who make the greater part of the 
inhabitants both of the southerri colonics uiion the 
continent and of the West India islands, as they arc 
in a state of slavery, are no doubt, in a worse con- 
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(litioii than the poorest people either in Scotland or 
Ireland. We must not, however, upon, that ac¬ 
count, iinas^ine that they arc worse fed, or that their 
consumption of articles which might be subjected 
to moderate duties is less than that even of the lower 
ranks of people in England. In order that tliey 
may work well, it is the interest of their master that 
(hey should be fed well and keptfin good heart, in 
the same manner as it is his interest fliat his work¬ 
ing cattle should be so. The blacks accordingly 
have almost everywhere th/jr allowance of rum and 
of nielasses or spruce bedr, in the same manner as 
the white servants; and this allowance would not 
l>robabIy be withdrawn, tifough those articles should 
be subjected to moderate duties. The consumption 
of the taxed Commodities, therefore, in proportion 
to the number oi‘ inhabitants, would probably be as 
great in America and the West Indies as in any 
])arl of the British empire. The opportunities of 
smuggling, indeed, would be much greater; Ame¬ 
rica, in proportion to the extent of the country, 
being much more thinly inhabited than either Scot¬ 
land or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is 
at present raised by the different duties upon malt 
and malt liquors, were to be levied by a single duty 
upon malt, the opportunity of smuggling in the 
most important branch of the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away; and if the duties of customs, 
instead of being ftnposed upon almost all the dif¬ 
ferent articles of importation, were confined to a 
few of the most general use and consumption, and 
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if the levying’ of those duties were subjected to the 
excise lavvs, the opportunity of smuggling*, though 
not so entirely taken away, would be very much tli- 
ininished. In consequence of those two, apparently, 
very simple and easy alterations, the duties of cus¬ 
toms and excise might probably produce a revenue 
as great in proportion to the consumption of the, 
most thinly inhabited province, as they do at pre¬ 
sent in proport.ion to'th’at of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said, indeed, have no 
gold or silver money ; tke interior cofnmcrce of tlie 
country being carried on* by a paper currency, and 
the gold and silver which occasionally come, among 
them being all sent to (Sreat Britain in return for 
the commodities which they receive from us. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, there is no ])os- 
sibility of paying taxes. We already get all the 
gold and silver which they have. How is it possible 
to draw from them what they fiave not 

The pre.sent scarcity of gold and silver money in 
America is not the effect of the jjoverly of that 
country, or of the inability of the people there to 
purchase those metals. In a country where the 
wages of labour are so much higher, and the iiriee 
of provisions so much lower than in England, the 
greater part of the people must surely have where¬ 
withal to purchase a greater (juantity, if it were 
either necessary or convenient for them to do so. 
The scarcity of those metals, theiefore, must beithe 
effect of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or foreign 
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biisine.s.s, that fpold and silver inniicy is either neces¬ 
sary or convenient. 

The domestic business oF every country, it has 
been shown in the .second book of this IiK|uiry, 
may, at least in i)eaccable times, be transacted by 
means of a pa])er currency, with nearly the same 
deii-ree of convcniency as by gold and .silver money. 
It is convenient tor the Anlericaijs who eould al¬ 
ways employ with profit in the improvement of 
their lands a greater stock/than they can easily get, 
to save as much as possible the expense of so costly 
an instrument of commerce as gold and silver, and 
rather to employ that part of their surplus produce 
which would be ncces'fary for purcViasing those 
metals, in purchasing the instruments of trade, 
the materials of clothing, several parts of household 
furniture, and the iron work needksary for building 
and extending their, settlements and plantations; 
in purchasing not dead stock, but actjve and pro¬ 
ductive stock. The colony governments find it for 
their interest to supply the people with such a 
eprantity of paper-money as is fully sufficient and 
generally more than sulficient for transacting their 
domestic business. Some of those governments, 
that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a revenue 
from lending this jraper-inoney to their subjects at 
an interest of sf) much jier cent. Others, like that 
of Massachusett’s Hay, advance upon extraordinary 
emergencies a papl'r-moncy of this kind for defray¬ 
ing the pvd)lic expense, and afterwards, when it 
suits the eonvcnicney of the colony, redeem it at 
(he depreciated value (o which it giadually falls. 
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In l'J4'7*, that colony paid in this manner the 
greater past of its piiblic debts, with the tenth pari 
of the money for which its bills had been granted. 
It suits the conveniency of the planters to save the 
expense of employing gold and silver money in 
their domestic transactions; and it suits the eon- 
veniency ol' the colony governments to supply them 
with a medium„w*hich, though attended with some 
very considerable disadvantages, enables them to 
save that expense. The .-edundancy of paper-money 
necessarily banishes golH' and silver from the do¬ 
mestic transactions of the colonies, for the same 
reason that it has banished those metals from the 
greater part of the domestic transactions in Scot¬ 
land; and in both countries it is not the poverty, 
but the enterprising and projecting spirit of the 
people, their desire of employing all the stock which 
they can get as active and pnjductive stock, which 
has occasionied this redundancy of yiaper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the diflercuf 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and silver 
are more less employed, exactly in proportion as 
they are more or less neaessary. Where those metals 
are not necessary, they seldom appear. Where they 
are necessary, they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and the 
tobacco colonies, the British goods are generally 
advanced to the colonists at a pretty long credit, 
and are afterwards paid for in tobacco rated at a 

♦ See Ilutcliin.son’s Hist, of Massachusptt's Bay, Vo], II. 
page 430, et scq.—A. 
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certain price. It is more convenient for the colo¬ 
nists to pay in tobacco than in n;ol(l ami sil\er. If 
would be more convenient for any merchant to jiay 
for the c^oods which his correspondents had .sold to 
liitn in some other sort of a;oods which he might 
liap|)en to deal in, than in money. Such a mer¬ 
chant would have no occasion to keep any part of 
his stock by him unemployed^ amj in ready money, 
for answering occasioiuil deniands. He (^ould have, 
at all times, a larger quantity of goods in his shop 
or warehouse, and he eimld deal to a greater ex¬ 
tent. But it seldom hapjieus to be convenient for 
all the correspondents of a merchant to receive pay¬ 
ment for the goods whifli they sell to him, in goods 
of some other kind which he happens to deal in. 
The British merchants who trade to Virginia and 
Maryland happen to be a particular set of corre¬ 
spondents, to vvhom jt is more convenient to receive 
]>ayment for the goods which they sell,to those colo¬ 
nies in tobacco than in gold and silver. They ex- 
])eet to make a profit by the sale of the tobacco. 
'I'hey could make none by that of the gold and 
silver. Gold and silver, therelore very seldom ap- 
liear in the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies. Maryland and Virginia have 
as little occasion for those mcfals in their foreign as 
in (heir domestic commerce. They are said, ac¬ 
cordingly, to have less gold and silver money than 
any other colonie*s in America. They are reckoned, 
however, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as 
any of their neighbours. 
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In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Nev* Jersey, the four governments of New 
England, &c., the value of their own produce which 
they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
the manufactures which they import for their own 
use, and for that of some of the other colonics to 
which they are the carriers. A balance therefore 
must he paid t<)- the mother country in gold and 
silver, and, this balance they generally find. 

In the sugar coloniesvthe value of the produce 
annually exported to Grem, Britain is much greater 
than that of all the goods imported from thence. 
If the sugar and rum annually .sent to the mother- 
country were paid for in tSbse colonies. Great Bri¬ 
tain would be obliged to send out every year a very 
large balance in money, and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by h certain species of politicians, be 
considered as extremely disadvantageous. But it 
so happens, (hat many of the principal proprietors 
of the sugar plantations reside in Great Britain. 
Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rum, 
the produce of their estates. The sugar and rum 
which the West India merchants purchase in those 
colonies upon their own account, are not crpial in 
value to the goods which they annually sell there. 
A balance, therefore, must necessarily be paid to 
Iheiijj in gold and silver, and this balance too is 
generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment from 
the different colonies to Great Britain, have not 
been at all in proportion to the greatness or small- 
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Hess ol' till' balances which were re.spectively due 
I’roni (hem. Payments have in f^eneral,.been more 
regular from the northern than from the tobacco 
colonics; though the former have generally paid a 
pretty large balance in money, while the latter liave 
either paid no balance, or a much smaller one. 
The difficulty of getting payment from our different 
sugar colonies has been greatef or less in propor¬ 
tion, not so much to the extf^nl of The balances re¬ 
spectively due I’rom tKem^s to the quantity of un¬ 
cultivated lahd which ti(jy contained; that is, to 
the greater or smaller teiTiptation which the planters 
liave been under of over-trading, or of undertaking 
the settlement and plaiftation of greater quantities 
of waste land than suited the extent of their capi¬ 
tals. The returns from the great island of Jamaica, 
where there is still much uncultivated land, have, 
iqion this account,^becu in general more irregular 
and uncertain, than those from the smaller i.slands 
oi'Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Christopher’s, which 
ha\e for these many years been completely culti¬ 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded less 
field for the speculations of the planter. The new 
acquisitions of (irenada, Tobago, St. Vincent’s, and 
Dominica, have opened a new field for speculations 
of this kind; and the returns from tho.se islands 
have of late been as irregular and uncertain as those 
from the great island of Jamaica. 

It is not thcfeforc (he jioverty of the colonies 
which occasions, in the greater part of them, the 
pre.sent scarcity of gold and silver money. Their 
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great demand for active and productive stock makes 
it convenient for them to have as little dead stock 
as possible; and disposes them upon that account 
to content themselves with a cheaper though less 
commodious instrument of commerce than gold and 
silver. They are thereby enabled to convert the 
value of that gold and silver into the instruments 
of trade, into the^ Materials of clothing, into house¬ 
hold furni^ure.'and into the iron work necessary for 
building and extending fheir settlements and plan¬ 
tations. In those brauclws of business which can¬ 
not be transacted without 'gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the ueees.sary 
quantity of those metals; Shd if they frequently do 
not find it, their failure is generally the effect, not 
of their necessary poverty, but of their unnecessary 
and excessive enterprise. It is not because they are 
poor that their payments are irregular and uncer¬ 
tain ; but because they are too eager to become ex¬ 
cessively rich. Though all that part of the produce 
of the colony taxes, which was over and above what 
was necessary for defraying the expense of their 
own civil and military establishments, were to be 
remitted to Great Britain in gold and silver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchase 
the requisite quantity of those metals. They would 
in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a part 
of their surplus produce, with which they now pur¬ 
chase active and productive stocB, for dead stock. 
In transacting their domestic business they would 
be obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap 
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iii.stninicul of commerce; and the expense of 
purcliasin!>- this cosily instrument might damp 
somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their excessive 
enteriirise in the imiirovement of land'. It might 
not, hovve^er, be necessary to remit any part of the 
American revenue in gold and silver. It might be 
remitted in bills drawn uijon and accepted by par¬ 
ticular merchants or companies A\Great Britain, to 
whom a pait of the surplus jjitduce"of America had 
been consigned, who wou^ pay into tlie treasury 
the Americaif revenue in ^Soney, after having them¬ 
selves received the value of it in goods; and the 
whole business might frequently be transacted with¬ 
out exporting a single oAce of gold or silver from 
America. 

It is not contrary to justice that both Ireland and 
America should contribute towards the discharge of 
(he public debt of preat Britain. That debt has 
been contracted in .support of the government esta¬ 
blished by the Revolution, a government to which 
the protestants of Ireland owe not only the whole 
authority which they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they pos¬ 
sess for their liberty, their property, and their re¬ 
ligion; a government to which several of the colo¬ 
nies of America owe their present charters, and 
consequently their present constitution ; and to 
which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, 
security, and pro]!erty which they have ever since 
enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in 
the defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of nil 
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the (iilferent provinces of the empire ; ttie irntiieiise 
debt coutrreted in the late war in ]>articular, and a 
{jreat part of that contracted in the war before, 
were both properly contracted in defence of Ame¬ 
rica. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would 
gain, besides the freedom of trade, other advan¬ 
tages much morodmportant, and which would much 
more than compensate any increase of taxes that 
might accompany that wiion. By the union with 
England, the middling ai, d inferior ranks of peojile 
in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from tlic 
power of an aristocracy which had always before 
oppressed them. By an union with Great Britain, 
the greater part of the jieople of all ranks in Ireland 
would gain an e(|ually complete deliverance from 
a much more opy/i‘essive aristocracy ; an aristocracy 
not founded like that of ScoUand, in the natural 
and respeclijble distinctions of birth and fortune; 
but in the most odious of all distinctions, those of 
religious and political prejudices; distinctions which, 
more than any other, animate both the insolence of 
the oppressors and the hatred and indignation of 
the oppressed, and which commonly render the in¬ 
habitants of the same country more hostile to one 
another than those of different countries ever are. 
Without a union with Groat Britain, the inhabitants 
of Ireland are not likely for many ages to consider 
themselves as one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the 
colonies. Even they, however, would, in point of haji- 
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pines-s and tranquillity, gain considerably by a union 
with Great Britain. It would, at least, deliver them 
from tho.se rancorous and virulent factions which arc 
inseparable from small democracies, and whi?h have 
so frequently divided the affections of their peopfe, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, 
in their form so nearly democratical. In the case 
of a total separation from Grei^ Britain, which, 
unless prevented by a uniou-’of this kind, seems 
very likely to take place, jpose factions would be 
ten times more virulent|than ever. Before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, the co¬ 
ercive power of the motjier-country had always been 
able to restrain those liR-tions from breaking out 
into anything worse than gross brutality and insult. 
If that coercive power were entirely taken away, 
they W'oidd prolxibly soon break out into open vio¬ 
lence and bloodshed. In all g-reat countries which 
are united under one uniform government, the 
spirit of party commonly prevails less in the remote 
provinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
di.stancc of those provinces from the capital, from 
the principal seat of the great scramble of faction 
and ambition, makes them enter less into the views 
of any of the contending parties, and renders them 
more indifferent and impartial spectators of the 
conduct of all. The spirit of party prevails less 
in Scotland than in England. In the case of a 
union it would probably prevail less in Ireland than 
in Scotland, and the colonies would probably soon 
enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity at present 
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unknown in any part of the British onijiire. Both 
J relaud ajjd the colonics, indeed, would be sub¬ 
jected to heavier taxes than any which they at 
present pay. In consequence, however, of a dili¬ 
gent and faithful ajiplication of the jniblic revenue 
towards the discharge of the national debt, the 
greater jiarl of those taxes might not be of long 
continuance, an.d the jiublic revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what was ne¬ 
cessary for maintaining fi moderate peace establish¬ 
ment. 

The territorial acriuisitions of the East India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, that is 
of the state and people (it- Great Britain, might be 
rendered another source of revenue more abundant, 
perhaps, than all those already mentioned. Those 
countries are represented as more fertile, more ex¬ 
tensive; and, in proportion to their extent, much 
richer and more populous than Great Britain. In 
order to draw a great revenue from them, it would 
not probably be necessary to introduce any new 
system of taxation into countries which are already 
sufficiently and more than sufficiently taxed. It 
might, perhaps, be more proiier to lighten than to 
aggravate the burden of those unfortunate coun¬ 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue I'roin 
them, not by imposing new taxes, but by prevent¬ 
ing the embezzlement and misapyilication of the 
greater ])art of those which they already pay. 

If it should be found impracticable lor Great 
Britain to draw any considerable augmentation of 
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revenue from *iy of the re.sources above mentioned ; 
the only resonree which can remain to her is a di¬ 
minution of her exponso. In the mode of collect- 
inn^, and in that of cxpendin<>- the public reSfnuc; 
thous^h in both there may be still room for iTti-' 
provement ; fjreat Hritaiii seems to be at least 
as economical as any of ber neighbours. 'J'he ini- 
lilary establishment which she *maiatains for her 
own defence in time of peaeeyiS more moderate than 
that of any European sta^ which can pretend to 
rival her eithhr in wealthier in power. None of 
tho.se articles, therefore, seem to admit of any con¬ 
siderable reduction of expense. Tiie expense of the 
peace establishment of ^e colonies was, before the 
commencement of the jiresent disturbances, very 
considerable, and is an exjiense which may, and if 
no revenue can be drawn from -them ought cer¬ 
tainly to be saved ^dtogether. This constant ex- 
])eiise. in time of peace, though very gr^at, is insig¬ 
nificant in comparison with what the defence of the 
colonies has cost us in time of war. The last war, 
which was undertaken altogether on account of the 
colonies, cost Great Britain, it has already been 
observed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish 
war of 1739 was principally undertaken on their' 
account; in which, and in the French war that was 
the consequence of it, Great Britain spent upwards 
of forty mdlions, a great part of which ought justly 
to be charged to»the colonies. In those two wars 
the colonics cost Great Britain much more than 
double the sum which the ipational debt amounted 

2 o 2 
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to before the commencement of tlie ‘first of them. 
Had it not been for those wars that debt might, 
and probably would by this time, have been com¬ 
pletely paid; and_had it not'been for the colonies, 
'tht former of those wars might not, and the latter 
certainly would not have been undertaken. It was 
because the colonies were supposed to be provinces 
of the British e’lipire, that this expense was laid 
out upon them. Bit* countries which contribute 
neither revenue nor mh'tary force towards the sup¬ 
port of the empire, cannot be considered as pro¬ 
vinces. Tliey may perhajis be considered as a|)- 
jiendages, as a sort of splendid and showy equipage 
of the empire. But if thi empire can no longer 
support the expense of keeping up this equipage, it 
ought certainly to lay it down; and if it cannot 
raise its revenue in proportion to its expense, it 
ought at least, to accommodate its expense to its 
revenue. If the colonies, notwithstanding their re- 
I'usal to submit to British taxes, are still to be con¬ 
sidered as provinces of the British empire, their 
defence in some future war may cost Great Britain 
as great an expense as it ever has done in any for¬ 
mer war. The rulers of Great Britain have, i'or 
more than a century past, amused the people with 
the imagination that they possessed a great empire 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, 
however, has hitherto existed in imagination only. 
It has hitherto been, not an empife, but the project 
of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the project of 
a gold mine; a project which has cost, which con- 
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ti'nues to cosjl and which, if pursued in the same 
way as it has Tieen hitherto, is likely to cosrt, immense 
expense, without beingr likely to bring any j^ofit; 
for the effects of the monopoly of the colon^jade, 
it has been shown, are, to the great body of ffie* 
jK’ople, mere loss instead of profit. It is surely now 
time that our rulers should either realise this troldeii 
ilrcam, in which they have l^een^d.gdujtging them¬ 
selves, perhaps, as well,as people ; or^ that they 
shoukl awake from it themselves, and endeavour to 
awaken the people. If t^e project cannot be com- 
])leted, it ought to be given up. If any of the pro¬ 
vinces of the British empire cannot be made to con¬ 
tribute towards the sup^rt of the whole empire, it 
is surely time that Great Britain should free herself 
from the expeiijp of defending tjiose provinces in 
time of war, and of supporting Shy part of their 
civil or military estaljlishments in time of peace, and 
endeavour to accommodate her future views and 
designs to the real mediocrity of her circumstances. 


THE END. 


I’riiitedbj \V.CLOMPS. and.So^•b, StaniCordStreet. 






